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Foreu>ord to The Study of Educaticnal Politics 



Paul E. Peienon 

The politics of education is both a critical and a conservative discipline. It is skeptical of the 
institutions that it studies, but it is cautious about proposing changes. If its treatment of 
those in authority is often sardonic, it is no less dubious of proposed remedies and reforms. 

Most of the scholars working in schools of education devote themselves to the 
training of practitioners - the teachers, administrators, counselors, psychologists, and 
special educators who staff this multi-hundred billion dollar industry. Almost necessarily, 
they come to identify with the needs, values and interests of the enterprise with which 
they are closely identified. They typically defend the professional against the laity, the 
expert against the novice, the specialist against the generalist, the insider against the 
external critic. Yet from time to time educational scholars reverse fields and propose and 
help launch wholesale reforms of one or another part of the educational enterprise. 

Not so arc most scholars who write about the politics of education. Their skeptical 
conservatism is deeply rooted. The first modern political analyst, Niccolo Machiavelli, was 
the quintessence of ruthless cynicism. He advised the Italian princes of the late 16th 
century not to pursue justice but to keep themselves in power. In pursuit of this goal, they 
should impose necessary harms immediately upon coming to power, then let the benefits 
of the prince’s rule dribble out gradually over time. The public would soon forget the 
harms and become grateful for their subsequent benefits. He also recommended 
memorable executions of oppositic leadership both to deter guerrilla action and to win 
public awe and respect. 

The first great modern political theorist, Thomas Hobbes, who wrote in the 
aftermath of England’s great Civil War, was willing to concede all authority to a single 
all-pow'erful sovereign in order to avoid a state of nature that was ‘nasty, brutish and 
short.’ Anything other than absolute despotism, he said, would inevitably degenerate into 
mob rule. Government was not so much a positive good as a necessary evil. 

James Madison, the founder of the American political tradition, was hardly less 
restrained in his enthusiasms. He advocated the separation of powers among competing 
branches within a federal system not so much so as to achieve good government as to keep 
any one faction from gaining power. The balance of power among competing interests 
was the only way to maintain liberty. 

The writers of the essays that follow are steeped in this tradition. They neither 
pander to those in authority, nor do they endorse recommendations made by critics of 
right or left. They neither portray American education as controlled by mindless multi- 
culturalists and self-serving bureaucrats nor criticize it for anti-democratic elitism. Instead, 
schools are seen as a strategic battleground over which many a brigade has marched and on 
which arc buried the bodies of many a combatant. 

It is no accident that the politics of education established itself as a field in the late 
1960s. At that time, many thought social problems could be solved through political 
action. School boards were thought to be vehicles by which a white majority suppressed 
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minorities. If the boards could be changed, so could the schools. School administrators 
were condemned for their insulation from a multiplicity of political interests. If 
bureaucrats could be subjected to political influence, better schools could be created. 
Claims to professional expertise were subjected to harsh scrutiny. If schools could be made 
responsive to the laity, children would learn more. Some even embraced participation ot 
the poor in the hope of bridging the distance between the school values and those taught 
in the home. 

But if these were the circumstances that induced schools of education to accept the 
politics of education as a new discipline, those contributing to this emerging discipline 
adopted a skeptical stance toward much of what was happening around them. To be sure, 
they agreed with those social critics who accused schools of being controlled by small 
factions. Yet only a very few were ready to join hands with the civil rights groups, citizen 
advocates, policy analysts and educational reformers who called for the restructuring of 
American education. Too steeped in a tradition founded by Machiavelli, Hobbes and 
Madison, any espousal of reform was tempered by a keen awareness that more than one 
group or faction wore a self-interested hat. 

Looking back on the past 25 years, one can appreciate the virtue of cautious 
skepticism. Educational governance has changed markedly, especially in lar^,? American 
cities. People ot color have gained representation; teacher organizations have become an 
integral part of the governing structure; states have become more involved in school 
finance; and federal regulations limit the authority of local school boards. But for all these 
changes in the politics of education, the productivity of the educational system itself seems 
to have changed but little. If American schools have not deteriorated as much as reform 
commissions have claimed, neither have they found new ways of enhancing learning 
opportunities. If the system seems more stagnant than rotten, the result can hardly be 
comforting to yesteryear’s enthusiastic reformers. 

And so the stance of those contributing to the politics of education remains cautiously 
critical. Educational reform remains as much a part of the politics of the 1990s as it was of 
the 1960s. Some reformers ask that parents be given vouchers so that they may have their 
choice of school, public or private, religious or sectarian. Other reformers ask that control 
of schools be decentralized to neighborhood groups. Still other reformers think that 
equalizing school expenditures will level the playing field. Testing teachers, chartering 
schools, contracting school systems out to private firms, and ‘dctracking’ classrooms: 
these and many other innovations remain on the political agenda. 

These reforms are not rejected out of hand in the essays that follow. Skeptical 
conservatism does not preclude a willingness to explore, experiment, and innovate. But 
cautious skeptics moderate claims that educational reform can bring panaceas, permanent 
solutions, or a politics without problems. The reader is to be forewarned: what follows is 
political wisdom, not educational whimsv. 
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Introduction and overview 



Jay D, Scribner and Donald H. Layton 

In early 1993, the publications committee of the Politics of Education Association 
stipulated that the focus and content of the 1994 PEA Yearbook should commemorate the 
Association’s 25th anniversary in 1994. The Yearbook, the committee stated, should 
chronicle the growth of politics of education scholarship, should document some of the 
forces that have shaped its development, and should assess the prospects for political 
studies of education in the years ahead. This volume. The Study of Educaiiomd Politics, is the 
result of the committee’s call. 

The Yearbook project has proved to be a challenging one both to its editors as well as 
to the contributors. In the 1960s, when the politics of education was emerging as a 
distinctive field, the research literature was still sparse. State-ofithe-art papers and 
literature reviews could aspire to be somewhat comprehensive and could state ‘what is 
known’ with some reasonable assurance of accuracy. Obviously the emergent field of the 
1960s is in the mid-1990s a rich and maturing field of research and study, albeit disparate, 
fragmented, and perhaps at times even schizophrenic. The editors have found that how 
one captures and depicts this mixed bag of thought and research between the covers of one 
book has not been an easy task. 

Twenty-five years ago, the politics of education had its principal moorings in political 
science. The approaches and paradigms of that discipline (like behavioralism and pluralism) 
had a powerful impact on shaping early studies and research questions in the politics of 
education. Most political scientists who were early students of the politics of education 
(such as Bailey, Minar, and Zeigler) were schooled in these traditional political science 
approaches. This Yearbook’s content demonstrates Just how far that the politics of 
education has moved from its origins but, to be fair, the discipline of political science has 
itself changed dramatically during the same time frame. 

There is little doubt that the study of educational politics has been greatly enriched by 
the addition of new and multiple perspectives and by the new critical approaches in the 
examination of its phenomena. But as some authors suggest in the following pages of this 
yearbook, there may have been some losses in the neglect of traditional foci and 
approaches. As Sroufe points out in Chapter 5, putting more ‘politics’ back into studies of 
the politics of education may be a needed and even necessary corrective at this stage of the 
field’s evolution. Certainly we must continue the quest for the discovery and the 
understanding of those elements which give definition, purpose, and clarity to studies of 
the politics of education. 



Overview of the Yearbook 

1 he Study oj EduuUiotuil Politics consists of four parts or sections. Part 1 of the yearbook is 
entitled ‘Values and origins.’ In Chapter 1, Robert Stout, M.irilyn Tallerico, and Kent 
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Scribner discuss ‘Values: the “What?” of the politics of education/ They assert that 
values and ideology are central to the politics of education, yet are often neglected in 
research and writings. Kenneth Wong follows with Chapter 2, ‘The politics of education: 
from political science to interdisciplinary inquiry.’ Wong’s essay anticipates much of the 
later content of the yearbook, especially the chapters of part 3. Part 2, ‘The political 
arenas,’ examines some traditional areas or foci of politics of education research. Laurence 
lannaccone and Frank Lutz lead off with Chapter 3, ‘The crucible of democracy: the local 
arena.' Tim Mazzoni elucidates ‘State policymaking and school reform: influences and 
influentials’ in Chapter 4. Next, in Chapter 5, Gerald Sroufe, a full-time practitioner of 
educational politics, addresses the topic, ‘Politics of education at the federal level.’ In 
Chapter 6, Francis Fowler examines perhaps the most problematic {from a definitional and 
research point of view) arena in ‘The international arena: the global village.’ 

Part 3, entitled ‘Emerging research directions and strategies,’ explores modes of 
inquiry and approaches which have had or are likely to have considerable consequences for 
politics of education research. James Cibulka, in Chapter 7, dissects ‘Policy analysis and 
the study of the politics of education.’ Then, William Boyd, Robert Crowson, and Tyll 
van Geel explore ‘Rationale choice theory and the politics of education: promise and 
limitations’ in Chapter 8. A rapidly emerging area ot study is elaborated on in Betty 
Malen’s contribution, ‘The micropolitics of education: mapping the multiple dimensions 
of power relations in school polities’ (Chapter 9). Catherine Marshall and Gary Anderson 
then conclude part 3 with a consideration of ‘Rethinking the public and private spheres: 
teminist and cultural studies perspectives on the politics of education’ (Chapter 10). Two 
chapters constitute the yearbook’s fourth and final part entitled ‘A quarter-century in 
perspective: implications for future research.’ In Chapter 11* ‘Making the politics of 
education even more interesting,’ Richard Townsend and Norman Robinson challenge a 
number of conventional insights and findings in the politics of education. Finally in 
Chapter 12, Jay Scribner, Pedro Reyes, and Lance Fusarelli draw upon some previous 
discussions and metaphors in the yearbook to address: ‘Educational politics: and the game 
goes on.’ 

The editors hope that the 1994 Yearbook will make a useful addition to the politics of 
education research and reference literature. We especially desire that the volume be of 
direct value to current and future students of the politics of education and to their 
instructors. We also believe that the yearbook will serve as a fitting introduction to the 
study of educational politics for those whose principal discipline and research interests may 
lie elsewhere, yet seek some understandings of the politics area. And we trust that we are 
not immodest in suggesting that we hope that scholars of the next century will find this 
volume an insightful account and retrospective of the intellectual journey of a small but 
vibrant scholarly field. 
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1. Values: the ‘What?’ of the politics oj education 



Robert T. Stout, 
Marilyn Tallerico, and 
Ken^ Paredes Scribner 



The purpose of this chapter is to examine how divergent values and belief systems are 
brought to bear in the politics of education. It will also illustrate the areas of schooling 
which seem most vulnerable to conflicts produced by opposing value systems, examining 



those areas over extended periods of history in the United States. We believe that in doing 
so we can highlight the content of the political struggles which scholars in the politics of 
education work to understand; the ‘What?’ of the field. 

Appropriately, we begin with Easton’s (1965) definition of a political system as; 

. patterns ut interaction through which valuer are aMocated for a society and tliCie allo».ations are atcepted as 
authoritative by most persons m the society most of the time. It is through the presence of activities that fulfill 
these t\^s> basic tunctions that a society can commit the resourscs and energies of its members in the settlement ot 
differences that cannot be autonoinousty resolved, (p, 57) 

Wc could have begun as easily with lannaccone’s (1988) discussion of the place of political 
ideology in political conflict. He argues that: 

.. conflicts which escalate into realignment coalitions and a redirection iff policies, arc reflections of 
■intrmsicaily unresolvable issues about fundamental tensions inherent ui American »s>cietv.' iksausc i.unrinued 
political conflicts abou: such issues are likelv to destnn a sixiety, a substitution of conflicts takes place around a 
different mix of issues which promises a fiititre sohnuMi ro the problems posed bv irreconcilable tensions But 
precisely because they are irreconcilable, at least wnthin the limits of their current circumstances and technologv, 
the new mix of issues and related ideas provides an illusion of solving the old conflicts, (p. 58) 

We will examine five questions vMch seem to us to have been the ‘What?’ of the politics 
of education throughout the history of public schools in the United States: 

• Who should go to school? 

• What :>nould be the purposes of schooling? 

• What should children be taught? 

• Who should decide issues of school direction and policy? 

• Who should pay for schools? 

These questions continue unresolved, only having been decided one way or another at one 
time or another. We argue that the questions are unresolvable because they rest on 
underlying tensions among competing values. In other words, they cannot be resolved in a 
pluralist democratic system. The value tensions we will explore are linked to the value 
alternatives of choice, efficiency, equity, and quality (excellence), and wc will argue that 
the tensions have surrounded public schooling since its invention in the United States. 
What people have fought about and what scholars of the politics of education have tried 
to understand are the ways in which major actors with competing value perspectives have 
tried to impose their perspectives on social policy. While a great deal of research in the 
past 25 years has been devoted to tracking the outcomes of conflicts over the five 
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cjuestions, we hope to broaden the context with a longer historical perspective. 

We intend, as well, to review these questions and their underlying value tensions 
within the research arenas of micropolitics, school district politics, state politics, and 
national politics. We do so with the understanding that other chapters in this yearbook 
will examine each arena in much greater detail. 

It is worth noting, as a preface, that the inclusion of an entire chapter on this topic in 
a volume of this sort is a relatively new phenomenon. It is not that values have not been 
lurking in the background of the politics of education, but rather that a direct examination 
of their influence on political processes and outcomes is recent. Much of the politics of 
education research intended to illuminate the structures, actors, and processes of political 
decision. The value content of the issues was less well analyzed. ‘ 

One of the more widely used textbooks, Schools in Conjlict (Wirt and Kirst 1992) does 
include a chapter devoted to the origins of demand inputs. The authors argue that stress in 
political systems arises from value conflicts among competing political agents. They then 
discuss the four key values of quality, efficiency, equity, and choice. They quote 
extensively from works by Marshall, Mitchell, and Wirt, citing particularly CMlture and 
Education Policy in the American States (1989). In that work, after giving credit to Kaufman 
(1956), and Garms, Guthrie and Pierce (1978), Marshall et aL elaborate their terms. On the 
definition of choice, they say: 

This aiguabiv the most basic ot all American public values. It was the passionate belief i«f the Aineriean 
Federalists that pood pmeriiineiit is detn.ed bs its abilits to pieserse freedom of choice for its citi/cm . . . It svas 
summed upbv Thomas jeffersor. in his declaration. That posernment poveriis best wlmh poseriis least*, fp. 89) 



About ijuality they say: 

(oven the pnmarv role plaved hv choice or libertv in tlie American political svstem. positive public pinu v .ictior.s 
must be lustihed in terms ot their abtlitv to enhance the ^ualitv ot life for citizen^ Indeed, governmental actum to 
provide direct services is defensible onlv if tlic qualitv o\ the services provided is on the ss lu>le at least as good as 
could be reasonablv expected to arise threrngh private action (p 90) 



With regard to efficiency they explain that: 

Aiiieticaiis hast bad an iiitehsc lose liate relationship ssr.h efficiencs j' a p'lblu pi'.iis s ilue smm tlie founding of 
tlie Republic. The cruel efficiencies of totalitarian governments are rensgnized and feared But the productive 
eff.ciency of American business and industrv are lust as frequentls held 'nit .is a model after which to design public 
service agencies Moreoser. Americans feel a need fsn aii orderls. predictable, and controlled sSstein to contain 
private and tntcrest group conflicts threatening the social isrdcr Stxial iinrcst and the threat of anarchs fade when 
government provides for the ordcrlv and efficient delivers of public sersices (f . 91) 



About equity they argue: 



As a policy matter, equits is tomplic jted It is a matter -M niin-'s rattier »han one ot That is. poiic y-makers 

cannot decree stKial equnv. thev can onlv create laws .md stvial pnsgrinis th.it reliese the effects of inequitv jfu r it 
has been idei.tthed ilic need for governineiital action cannot be recognized miti! some idennhahlc inequitv has 
lac'en shown to be serious and in need of remedy. Then action is onls lusiilied to iht extent neccsxars tc. e.nv.matc 
the identified inequity, ip 92) 



We return, then, to lannaccone (1988) who asserts, ‘Policy is thus viewed as resting upon 
value-laden public beliefs - interpretations of tl'.e American creed or dream - as you will' 
(p.49) for our interest in examining the connections among values and political processes 
and outcomes. 
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Who should go to school? 

Although we risk overgeneralization, we assert initially that this question has been driven 
over time by a shift from ‘choice’ to ‘equity’ as the dominant public value influencing 
decisions about it. While we can find undertones of both ‘efficiency’ and 
■quality /excellence,’ the overall drift of public policy in the past 200 years has been to 
reduce individual choice in favor of social equity, ^t the base of the question are individual 
choices to go or not to school, to choose the persons with whom one wishes to go to 
school, and to choose the persons with whom one does not wish to go to school. 

At the beginning, of course, the New England colonies defined the terms of 
resolution in favor of excellence, arguing that public provision of schools was essential for 
the quality of life of all persons in the social order. But implementation was a sometime 
matter, resting essentially on town choices to allocate funds. In other regions of the 
nascent country, choice was the dominant early value. The framers of the Constitution 
avoided what they saw as a series of potential conflicts by avoiding discussion of the 
question altogether. This is not to argue that children did not go to school, only that 
parents made the choices (perhaps under duress from religious leaders, or ‘liberals’, or 
business leaders). With the advent of compulsory schooling, choice gave way to equity as 
the dominant public value. But the conflict has lasted a long time, with compulsory school 
attendance laws still being debated and with some states only recently deliberating 
appropriate school-leaving ages. 

With the rise in the salience of equity, the decision to expand (demand) school-going 
to everyone seems inevitable in hindsight. But conflict over the meaning of th^ question 
has been intense: w'itness conflict over school segregation, education of handicapped 
children, education of Native Americans, and the like. Although we believe equity has 
been the dominant value for at least 100 years, choice continues to influence policy. 
Whether parents can provide schooling at home, whether children who are violent or 
truant must be schooled, whether homeless children are entitled to schooling, are all issues 
which can stir substantial debate even now. With respect to higher education, the shift 
from federal grants and fellowships to student loans indicates that choice may have 
reappeared as a more powerful value than in the recent past. 

In the micropolitical arena, the question of w'ho should go to school has not had 
substantial investigation by scholars of the politics of education. Rather, sociologists, 
particularly those who have been concerned about such matters as class and race and the 
interacnons between students and teachers, have had more to say about it. But there are 
examples of research which suggest that a more direct look at political ideology might 
help explicate internal school politics. In studying high school dropouts, Reyes and 
Capper (1991) explore the political ideologies of a sample of urban principals. Principals, 
they assert, determine in part the nature of dropping out by how the principals define 
dropout and what proximate causes they assign. Reyes and Capper argue, ‘In sum the 
principals blamed the student, the school or community context, for the dropout of 
racially diverse students. None attributed student dropout to reproducing the status quo 
within society...’ (p. 549). They conclude by saying, ‘In summary, our findings 
confirm . . . that how a problem is defined can determine if and how the problem is 
addressed’ (p. 551). In effect, how the problem is defined at a school determines who is to 
go to school. 

More recent compendia liave made similar argunients with respect to problem 
definition (issue articulation) research which might be carried out at the micropolitical 
level. Blase (1991) argues that, w'hilc micropolitical processes are complex and unstable, 
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school principals have much to do with problem defining. He argues that in an effort to 
achieve a deep awareness of self, school principals must examine their own political values 
and purposes, and assess the political values of others. 

A recent issue of Education and Urban Society edited by Marshall and Scribner (1991a) is 
devoted to micropolitics. It is clear from this volume that conflict and accommodation, at 
school sites will be a topic of research for many future schobis. We suggest that some of 
the investigative effort be devoted to uncovering value conflicts among the participants 
over the key issue of who is to be a student and who is not to be. We assert that conflict 
over the core values of choice, equity, efficiency, and quality exists routinely in and arounu 
schools in their attempts to decide who should go to school, notwithstanding the general 
dominance in national affairs of the value of equity. 

The question o^ who should go to school has been hotly contested in school districts 
in the past 25 years. Major conflicts have centered on issues of race and school 
desegregation (Crain, 1968, 1989, Kirby et al. 1973, Willie 1984). Political scientists have 
examined the political structures and processes that drove decisions which did or did not 
desegregate schools and have examined the consequences in terms of white flight, 
rcsegregation, and housing patterns. As Crain (1989) argues, ‘In our analysis of education, 
we rarelv consider that the local school system is a very powerful actor - it is a major 
employer and builds most of the city’s buildings’ (p.318). Other emerging district issues 
include treatment of truant and whether city police will apprehend them, integration of 
social service delivery systems (Melaville and Blank 1993), questions of academic 
qualifications as requisites for participation in school-sponsored activities (pass to play), 
and youth violence. 

Here we believe that the core value of equity is in contest with values of quality and 
efficiency. The costs in time, money and lost academic performance are weighed against 
the expressed obligation to give every child in a system an equal opportunity to succeed. It 
is not clear to us how these contests will develop nor is it clear that current work in the 
politics of education is sufficiently advanced to explain them, although Bidwell (1992) has 
laid out the components of a possible scheme for thinking about urban education as a field 
of policy action. Further, Scliwager and others (1992) have given us an analysis of the 
complex implementation effects of district policies about retaining children in grade. They 
argue that an interaction of district cultural beliefs and organizational procedures produces 
different rates of retention in grade depending on the size of the school district, even when 
the formal policy is the same. This produces different answers to the question of who 
should go to school, since grade retention is shown to be linked to dropping out. 

State action on this question, lately, has been anchored in both efficiency and 
excellence (Firestone, 1990). Raising high school graduation standards, either by 
extending required courses, or by instituting some form of leaving exam, is justified in 
terms of excellence, as is the ‘pass to play’ rule in some states. Providing state money for 
increased efforts a*- early intervention, either through the schools, or through other 
agencies in cooperation with schools, is justified in terms of long-term ctficiencies. 

Federal action has been in a slow drift toward equity, intensified, perhaps, in the past 
25 years. For example, inclusion and equal educational opportunity arc symbolic of a 
national mood which values schooling for all children and youth. Yet, the countervailing 
value of choice continues in the federal shift from grants to loans for college students, and 
in, for example, the US Supreme Court’s reluctance to enter suits over school finance. 

Overall, we suggest that the prevailing value behind decisions about who should go 
to school has been equity. Although periodic incidents and decisions have been flavored by 
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efBdency and choice, most decisions most of the time in most political systems have 
reflected a preference for equity. 



What should be the purposes of schooling? 

This is, of course, the most significant question in the group, because, without a clear 
answer to it, the other questions are much more contentious. But, as a nation, we have 
not answered this k^^y question. Having said that the purpose of public schooling is to 
advance the interests of the public as represented by the state, and to prepare a coming 
generation tor success in the future, we have engaged in serious debate about what those 
ideas mean. The debate is not new of course, having its origins in the earliest 

proclamations. In 1642 the Massachusetts Bay Colony set down a simple purpose: 

It being one chief obioci of that old deluder. Satan to keep men from the knowledge of the Scriptures, as in fnrnur 
times by keeping them in an unknown tongue, so in these latter times by persuading from the use of tongues, that 
so at least the true sense and meaning of the orginal might be clouded hy false glosses of saim-seemmg deceivers, 
that learning mav not be buried in the grave ol our fathers in the ('hiirch and roimnonvsealth. the Lord assisting 
our endeavors 

Matters did not remain simple. The 1754 catalog of Queen’s College (Columbia 

University) asserted that the ‘chief thing that is aimed at in this College is to teach and 
engage the children to know God in Jesus Christ . . By 1784 the Constitution of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts asserted, ‘Wisdom and knowledge, as well as virtue, 
diffused generally among the body of the people, being necessary for the preservation of 
their rights and liberties; , . .’ Above the Boston Public Library is engraved, ‘The 
Commonwealth requires the education of the people as the safeguard of order and liberty.’ 
In 1749, in Proposals Relating to the Education of Youth in Pennsylvania, Benjamin 
Franklin added to the debate: 

An to their studifN. it wi>uld be well it they louU be tJiight e\er\ thing rhar iv usrtiil and e\'crvti’.mg that in 

ornamental Hut Art is long and their time is short. It is therehvc proposed that »!iev learn those tilings that are 

likely to be the most useful and most ornamental Regard being iuJ to the several pmfessions tor w'hieh they are 
intended 

In 1848 Horace Mann was prompted to write. 

Now surelv nothing but universal education can counterwork the tenJeiuv to the domination of tapiial and the 
■•ervility of labi^r . It [education] Joes better than to disarm the poor of their hostibtv toward the neb, it prevents 
being poor. 

What is/are the purpose(s) of education in the United States? President Bush (1991), in 
presenting America 2000: An Education Strategy, said: 



Lducation has always meant opportunif, . Today, education determines not |iist wlneh students will sueceed, but 
also which nations will thrive in a world um’cd in pursuit of freedom in enterprise, (p 1 ) 

If we want America to rcnuni a leader, a fora- for gtx>d in ilie wnrld. Wf nnisr i.-a.l tbr u.n o- 
innovation. And if we want to combat crime and drug abuse, if we want to create hope and opportunity in the 
bleak corners of this country where there is now’ nothing but defeat and despair, wc must Jisiicl the darkness with 
the enlightenment that a sound and well-rounded education provides, (p 2) 

Think about every problem, every challenge we face. The solution to eatli starts with eduiatKsti (p 2) 

In the same document, the report of the meeting of the Governors of the several states and 
the President in Virginia at the education summit m 1990 is excerpted as: 

America s edutati<mal pcrtorniancc must be second to none in the 21st renturs Fil'icarion is (cntral tn oiir t|u .ilit\ 
o! hie. it K at die heart of our eci>notmc strength and securitv. our creativity in the arts and letters, oiir invention 
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in the Nciciites, anJ the ^xrrpciuanon of our tuhuial vjiuos Fviucjtion is tIh* key lo AnuTita \ imernanoiul 
compctitivt'ness. (p 59) 

What are the purposes of education? Over time they seem to he whatever we decide we 
want them to be at the moment, aside from a general belief that national happiness is at 
Stake if they are not met. 

We are not surprised, then, at the corollary debate over whether the schools are any 
good (Berliner 1993, Hawley 1985, Timar 1989). As a nation we cannot possibly agree on 
that issue, given our inability to agree on the prior question of purpose. 

We wish we could sort out the valences of the competing values of choice, efficiency, 
equity, and excellence in the debates over purpose. However we do not think that we can 
within the scope of this chapter. We do not have the wisdom of hindsight except to assert 
that the debates have been contentious. 



What should children be taught? 

In general, we believe that the question of whit children should be taught has been 
decided around the competing values of excellence and equity, although, on occasion, the 
value of choice appears to have driven the debate. As is true for all of the important 
questions, this one has been debated in various forms for more than 100 years. In the late 
1800s the American curriculum can be described best as in disarray. Choice prevailed at all 
levels in the absence of any general agreement about what should be taught. Teachers 
taught what they knew, proprietary schools taught what they could sell, parents and 
students demanded different curricula depending on social status, regionalism, religion and 
the like. The Committee of Ten of the National Education Association (NEA 1894) 
attempted to solidify the national curriculum around subjects which were thought to 
prepare high school graduates for success in college. About 25 years later the Commission 
on the Reorganization of Secondary Schools (1918) published The Cardinal Principles of 
Education. This document argued, in effect, that the high school curriculum had to be 
modified substantially to allow successful compiction by large numbers of students who 
had not been in high schools in the late 1800s. The debate was thus joined between those 
who argued tor excellence and those who argued for equity. Both groups had abandoned 
choice as a preferred value. The debate is engaged in the same terms today. 

At the level of micropolitics an uneasy compromise has been reached with the tacit 
acceptance of various forms of tracking, so that excellence can be celebrated for the 
children who are thought to be able to benefit, and some form of presumed equity offered 
for less able students (Oakes 1985, Powell ct al, 1985). While these practices may be racist 
or discriminatory, they allow schools to function without continual rancorous conflict. 
Other compromises are known to occur (O’Reilly 1988), but are not well documented as 
outcomes of value conflicts. Obvious compromises include a school faculty agreement that 
some teachers can teach phonics while other teachers are permitted to teach whole-word 
approaches, or to teach reading through whole-language experiences, or to avoid teaching 
some subjects altogether. The closed classroom doors and the loose internal coupling of 
most schools permit value conflicts from surfacing. But value differences persist. 

Within school districts, Boyd (1976, 1978) has reminded us how complex and 
interesting the political contests have been over what should be taught. He has given us a 
model for understanding how the contests are waged. Both Peshkin (1978) and Page and 
Clelland (1978) provide vivid studies of the ways in which communities can mold what is 
taught so that it reflects the dominant values of the community. Although we do not 
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know with certainty, it is reasonable to speculate that most local curricula reflect the 
values of key actors (Boyd 1982, 1987, Burlingame 1988), whether those values are equity, 
excellence, or choice. Probably few ‘pure’ cases exist, but Boyd’s (1978) model might be 
useful for additional research on the problem. 

There is, we believe, a resurgence of earlier overt conflicts, particularly in state-level 
political arenas. Marshall. Mitchell and Wirt (1989) proffer the most thorough explication 
of how such conflicts result in very different choices among states. Among their seven 
major policy domains which engage state legislators, three are about the question of what 
should be taught: approaches to student testing and assessment, approaches to curriculum 
materials, and approaches to the definition of school program. They show that states differ 
across the tour values and across the seven policy domains. But individual states, they 
argue, have general preferences among the values. They argue also that there are general 
value preferences shared by all the states. On that point they say, ‘It was surprising to find 
so little priority given to approaches that would enhance the choice value’ (p.94). They 
say also, ‘Note, for example, that educational quality items were ranked first in 
all . . . domains . . / (emphasis in the ori final: p. 93) and 'Receding support Jor educational equity is 
clearly evident in the data' (p.94: emphasis in the original). 

The overt conflicts are perhaps best represented by state debates over high-stakes 
testing. As states attempt to attach serious consequences to various forms of the tests, the 
content of them, the cut scores for passing, and the consequences of failure. As Ellwein, 
Glass and Smith (1988) show, each of these debates is subject to various forms of political 
compromise at each juncture. 

The more recent emergence of state conflict over the inclusion ot values in Outcomes 
Based Education represents other instances (see the 1994 conflicts in Kentucky and 
Pennsylvania for example). We are not certain how these debates will continue, but the 
conflicts seem anchored in definitions of excellence and equity. Some attention is being 
paid to efficiency as states discover the high costs of new, and presumably more equitable, 
forms of testing. But states, as Boyd (1987) and Astuto and Clark (1986) argue, will 
probably continue to base policy on excellence as they debate the question of what 
students should be taught. 

Federal political debates have the same flavor. Whether th' issue is crystallized in 
multiple attempts to articulate the national goals (see for example the Reachin<^ the Coals 
series produced by the various goals work groups of the Office of Educational Research 
and Improvement, US Department of Education, [1993 and various dates]), or by the 
multiple attempts to establish national curricular standards, the federal drive for excellence 
seems well established unless it becomes enmeshed in technical wrangling (Us General 
Accounting Office, 1993). lannaccone (1985) was one of the first to suggest that a sea 
change had occurred in federal political values, and that excellence had replaced equity as 
the preferred symbol. 

Whitt, Clark and Astuto (1986) agree and argue that public preference for the 
excellence symbols is high and likely to remain so. The 1993 Phi Delta Kappa/Gallup Poll 
of public attitudes seems to reaffirm continuing public support for high curricular 
standards and the teaching of traditional values such as honesty, democracy, tolerance, 
patriotism and the like (Phi Delta Kappan, October 1993). This is not to argue that 
excellence as a preferred value has replaced equity entirely, only that equity now has to be 
viewed as a mitigating concern, rather than as the primary one, in federal debates about 
what children should be taught. 

What is happening, then, is what has happened throughout our recent history. The 
American political debate over what children should be taught plays out at several levels. 
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and continues to revolve around the competing values of equity and excellence. 



Who should decide issues of school direction and policy? 

This is a most interesting question, about which research in the politics of education has 
had much to say. Over the past 100 years or so some trends are apparent. As a country we 
have debated the appropriate role of citizens in the governance of schools. Governance of 
local school systems changed from a diffuse and decentralized mode in tha late 1800s to a 
generally centralized and professionalized mode by the 1950s. Since the 1960s modes of 
governance in local school systems have become more diverse, serious questions have been 
raised about the political health and viability of locally elected school boards, and new 
forms of governing are being tried. We cannot even speculate on the outcome, except to 
remind readers that somewhere in the debate lie competing values of efficiency and equity. 
Efbeienev may be represented by those who argue that local school boards, as now 
constituted, are not up to the task of governing a complex modern school system. Those 
who favor equity insist that the public’s right to govern its schools in w'hatever ways it 
sees fit, and in however confusing or messy a way, must be protected. 

We have seen also the increased capability of both state and federal agencies to 
intervene m local school systems. Their interventions have changed the character of 
decisions about schools. Finally, we have come to understand that schools are political 
arenas as well, and that while influenced by districts, states and the federal government, 
teachers, principals, and parents contend with one another over who will be in charge. 

At the micropolitical level we have an increased understanding of the rules of political 
conflict (Bacharach and Lawler 1980, Ball 1987, Blase 1988, 1991, Marshall and Scribner 
1991b, Malen and Ogawa 1988). But we do not have a particularly good idea of the 
content of these conflicts, and whether the conflicts are about matters of political ideology. 
We suspect that they are, and perhaps more often than on occasion (lannaccone 1991, 
Spring 1988, Wolcott 1977). Even in its original use by lannaccone (1975), micropolitics is 
concerned ‘with the interaction and political ideologies of social systems of teachers, 
administrators and pupils within school buildings’ (p. 43). So we suspect that struggles 
among teachers, parents and administrators are about important issues, however they may 
be disguised. lannaccone (1991) suggests that teasing out those issues may be difficult, but 
worth the effort in the context of resear h on reform. 

The politics of governing local school districts has been the focus of much attention 
bv researchers. From early in the development of the politics of education, inquiry into the 
question of who decides has, more indirectly than not, surfaced questions of values. 
Berube and Gittell (1968) offer views of a struggle that was over parent influence, but 
about deeper ideological differences. Levin and his colleagues (1970) explored in depth the 
issue of community control of schools. Fein (1970) placed the issue squarely in the middle 
of ideological conflict. He wrote, ‘But it is when the issue is political-ideological reform 
that the debate sharpens . . .’ (p. 86). Clarifying his perspective, he argued that the liberal 
critics of public schools were in a quandary over how to deal with particularistic ideologies 
as presented by African-American parents. ‘These several [universalistic] beliefs arc 
directly at odds with the theses now propounded bv defenders of community schools’ 
(P-90). 

Mitchell (1974, 1980) has argued that school board members value differentially, and 
that their values are important to the outcomes of policy debates. Crain (1968) suggests 
that the values of school board members may have been one oi the key variables explaining 
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the outcome of community conflict over school desegregation. Others (Cahill 1964, 
Kimbrough 1964) have made the same point. In fact, Cahill (1964) wrote, ‘In the second 
place the political values of the participants encouraged them to select particular kinds of 
political chan [emphasis in the original] for attention. In this case, differences in the value 
perspectives of the participants generated corresponding differences in patterns of 
selection’ (p. 68). Heineke and Brand (1994) have completed careful analyses of the public 
speech of school board members, and have discovered conflict which arises out of value 
differences among incumbent school board members. 

We can say with some certainty, then, that conflict over who should decide in local 
communities is important because it is conflict over whose values will influence school 
policy. Certainly the work done by those who use dissatisfaction theory begins there. 
These researchers (Chriswell and Mitchell 1980, Danis 1981, lannaccone and Lutz, 1970, 
Lutz and lannaccone 1978, Weninger and Stout 1989) have attempted to understand how 
shifts in dominant community values produce electoral conflict over school board seats, 
replacement of school superintendents, and major changes in policy directions in school 
districts. 

Although we cannot be certain, we can speculate that the core values discussed in this 
chapter influence local political decisions in at least two ways. It may be that community 
values (equity, efticiency, for example) play an important role in structuring the rules of 
political conflict. It may also be that the values influence actions of key players, 
independent of the rules of political conflict (Boyd 1976). 

The work of Tallerico (1989) and others (Cistoiic 1982, Danzherger ct al. 1986, 
Danzberger e( al. 1992, Lutz 1984, Lutz and Gresson 1980, Stout 1982) all suggest that 
the rules of political conflicts in local school districts are established as a function of 
community values articulated in various ways. Whether the values we have been 
discussing are the best ones to assess in trying to understand the complex political life of 
school districts is unanswerable in this space. Tallerico (1989) suggests that the push and 
pull of activist school board members interacting with school superintendents ‘are 
powerful predccisional social processes that create tlie conditions and shape the choices of 
alternatives upon which policies and practices are constructed . . .’ (p. 227). 

At vhe state level, values appear to influence the rules of the game in much the same 
way. State legislatures may be open or closed, public- or private-regarding, accessible or 
inaccessible, structurally complex or simple, reliant on staff or not, and show differences in 
a variety of meanr and methods for controlling the flow of policy debate (Fuhrman and 
Rosenthal 1981, Marshall et al. 1989, Mazzoni 1993, Mitchell 1988, Stout 1986). Whether 
a reflection of the political cultures of the states or other variables is not clear, but it is clear 
that state policy makers are influenced by values when establishing rules of operation. So 
issues of who should decide are first decided by values which govern the debate about who 
can even be part of the debate. The most recent development has been the enthusiastic 
reinclusion of business leaders in framing state education policy (Proseniinar on Rducation 
Policy 1991, Ray and Mickelson 1990). 

State legislatures have, as well, worked to define the question of who should decide 
by attempting to change the structures of local decision-making. As creatures of the states, 
local school boards are inventions of legislatures, even though many local school boards 
predate admission of states to the Union. A variety of mechanisms has been proposed to 
break what many see as the obstructionist stranglehold of local school boards. Charter 
schools and vouchers are only the most recent efforts by state legislators to bypass school 
boards and put decisions more directly in the hands of parents, teachers, or both. Other 
mechanisms may become attractive as well (Danzberger ct al. 1992) if charter schools and 
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vouchers become politically too difficult. Whether prompted by efforts to increase equity, 
excellence, or efficiency, choice seems to be the public symbol attaching to the proposals. 

The federal government’s attempt to define the question of who should decide needs 
to be analyzed by governmental branch. The courts seem to have been much interested in 
ensuring the rights of children and parents to participate significantly in decisions about 
schooling. Decisions which constrain professional discretion and expand student and 
parent discretion have come down with regularity in the past 25 years. The most obvious 
examples are drawn from decisioiis about the rights of children with handicapping 
conditions and who is to define an appropriate educational environment for them. We 
interpret these as decisions grounded in equity, and beginning certainly with the Brown 
decision. 

Congress seems to be moving in several directions. Beginning with the passage of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, parent participation (an equity value, we 
believe) in school decisions has been promoted. Recent efforts to promulgate national 
curricular standards, prompted by efforts to establish national goals for schooling, seem 
anchored in concerns for excellence. But the obvious trade-off is argued to be with respect 
to equity if the curriculum standards are ethnocentric, or biased in other ways. A second 
trade-off is argued to be with choice. If schools are to adopt national standards and a 
national curriculum, buttressed by national tests, the argument is that the basic choice of 
parents to decide what children will be taught will have been eroded. By helping to 
promote the New American Schools Development Corporation and other innovations in 
school design, Congress also seems to be promoting both choice and excellence. Thus, it is 
hard to determine whether any value is predominant in Congress as a body. 

The Executive Branch, certainly since the election of President Reagan and mitigated 
only partially by President Clinton, seems solidly to favor excellence and choice. Clark and 
Astuto (1986) have described these developments in detail. 

Overall, the federal government seems increasingly willing to suggest that it should 
have a significant role in decisions about important matters. By establishing standards and 
the frameworks for debate at other levels, the federal government has substantial influence 
over who decides. 



Who should pay for schools? 

As is true with other important questions, we assert that over 200 or so years of our 
history, the question of who should pay for schools has been generally driven by political 
values. In the case of finance, we believe that equity has been the preferred value. 
Although the earliest laws placed the burden for financing schools on the commonwealth, 
practice was far different. The schooling of children and youth has only gradually (in the 
long term) come to be accepted as a general public responsibility. Earlier efforts to fund 
schooling through parent obligations, lotteries, philanthropies, and the like gave way, 
over time, to levied taxes. Although Guthrie (1988) warns, ‘It is virtually impossible to 
predict the valenc? of public concern for a policy-related value at a particular point in the 
future’ (p.386), we think that equity will continue t ) be a powerful force influencing the 
answer to the question. But aside from that very broad, and admittedly risky, prediction, 
debate over who should pay has intensified in the past 25 years. 

At the micropolitical level, there is virtually no research to suggest the criteria used 
within a school to determine the non-budgeted source and use of funds. Bake sales, teacher 
purchases of materials, entrepreneurial principals, gifts from parents, student councils. 
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friends of the school, and business partners are all means and sources of extramural funds. 
Research by scholars in the politics of education is needed to understand how allocations of 
these revenues are made, both within schools and, either formally or informally, between 
schools. Although weighed against budgeted funds, such revenues are probably not 
significant. A story in Education Week indicates that the Council for Aid to Education 
estimated the value of gifts and services in 1990-91 to public schools by foundations, 
corporations, and individuals to be $300 million, or less than 1% of annual school 
expenditures (Education Week 1992). Nonetheless they may represent important 
advantages to certain kinds of school communities, and the value of such gifts may rise in 
the future. 

Mostly under threat of legal action, state debates about who should pay are driven by 
questions of equity, with some attention paid to questions of efficiency. Excellence is given 
symbolic prominence, but not sustained financial support. Whether adequacy (as a proxy 
for quality) can become grounds for either judicial or legislative action is undetermined, 
but adequacy has begun to appear as a political symbol (Jordan and Lyons 1992). The value 
preferences of legislators change, however, as allocation, rather than aggregation, 
decisions are made. Allocation decisions, it is argued, are diiven first by quality, then by 
efficiency, and then by equity (Marshall et al. 1989). 

The national value preference with respect to the question of who should pay seems 
to be the choice. Although the federal government’s allocation decisions are not unlike 
those of the states, the question of who should pay has been decided for the most part by 
the courts. In the Rodriguez case (1973), the Court seems to have said that the federal 
interest in answering the question of who should pay for schools must defer to state 
decisions, thereby affirming state choice as the preferred value. The decision, of course, did 
not challenge the federal government’s right to collect taxes and to disburse them to 
schools. Both efficiency and equity values underlie federal efforts to generate revenue. But 
the effects of court decisions are far greater than the small financial contribution made by 
Congri-ss to public schools. 

A question of some interest to future research in the politics of education mav involve 
the politics of the delivery of integrated social services for children and youth. As argued in 
Gardner (1992) and Jehl and Kirst (1992), new forms of delivery of social services to youth 
are both possible and desirable, but problematic in their implementation. But 
implementation raises a set of questions about who should pay. These are both interagency 
and intergovernmental in character. Some services will be provided by municipalities or 
counties, paid for by general tax revenues; some may be provided by states. Some may be 
provided by school districts and some by the federal government. And so it can go, with 
various crosscuttings of sources of funds and mechanisms for delivering services. Thus the 
issue becomes much broader than that of who should pay for schooling. It becomes one of 
who should pay for general child welfare, particularly as child welfare can be shown to 
have significant influences over schooling. We believe that the politics of this question can 
be a focus of future research. 

Although we cannot predict the value preferences of the future, public attitude may 
reflect a growing concern for equity. The 1993 Gallup Poll (Elam ct al 1993) suggests 
several threads of public concern for equity. In significant percentages, citizens favor 
allocating the same amount of money for all students, ‘even if it means taking funding 
from some wealthy school districts and giving it to poor districts’ (p. 142). They are 
moderately willing to pay more federal taxes to improve inner-city schools. They favor the 
provision by schools of a wide variety of social services. While citizens favor being able to 
choose schools within public school svstems, thev reject vouchers for private schools. 
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Stout (1993) contends that the issue is joined between those who argue for one or 
another free-market strategy and those who argue that strong government intervention is 
needed. Jennings (1992) has suggested that we may have emerged from about 20 years in 
which efforts to make schools better have not been accompanied by efforts to make them 
more equal. Although the general direction of the answer to this question has been to 
prefer equity, and although we have said that we believe it will continue to be so, we offer 
it as a large and inviting arena for research. 



Concluding remarks 

Lasswell has characterized politics as ‘who gets what, when and how (1936). Easton 
(1965) has depicted the political system as determining the authoritative allocation of 
resources and values for society. The politics of education ultimately resolves distributive 
questions in a material sense, as well as in terms of the citizenry’s competing values, 
attitudes, and ideologies. 

As Guthrie (1988) explains, ‘The United States political system must accommodate 
individuals and groups whose values and belief systems at their roots often conflict with 
one another’ (p. 373). In this chapter we have attempted to document the evolution ot the 
politics of education by reviewing five questions which both: (a) reflect some of the most 
enduring value conflicts pertinent to education, and (b) capture the broadest concepts 
underlying scholarship in the field: 

• Who should go to school? 

• What should be the purposes of schooling? 

• What should children be taught? 

• Who should decide issues of school direction and policy? 

• Who should pay for schools? 

We have focused on the values of efficiency, quality, equity, and choice. Wherever 
possible, we have illustrated the conflicts surrounding each with reference to the work ot 
politics of education scholars. And we have included examples from the political arenas of 
schools, school districts, statehouses, and the federal government. 

In tracking the development of the field in this way, it becomes clear that the 
contested nature of these questions persists. Major issues are not settled, nor are major 
conclusions without controversy. The nature of ‘good’ education, who should govern, 
who should benefit, and how it should all be financed are questions whose answer^ are 
neither commonly understood nor agreed upon. Research on the politics of education has 
made substantial progress in unraveling the complexities of competing value systems and 
education, yet it is evident that our understandings of these interrelationships will remain 
incomplete. While we have taken a broad historical perspective on these issues, ensuing 
chapters revisit many of these questions with more specific attention to the past 25 years of 
politics of education scholarship. 



THE -WHAT?’ OF THE PCMTICS OF EDUCATK^N 

Note 



1. For example, Scribner and Englert (1977) did not discuss values of political ideologies in their 
introductory chapter of the NSSh Yearbook on politics and education. There is only one indexed 
reference to values in the Yearbook, and lannaccone’s (1977) chapter is the only one in which political 
ideology is discussed at any length. The more recent and massive bibliographic study of the held by 
Hastings (1980) docs not index ‘values’ nor does it index ’political ideology’. Reading individual 
entries in the volume reveals that some attention was paid to the interaction of values and poliMcs, but 
not as a direct question for examination, riic Ifdthlhooh df Rviciinh ori Iz./u^'diioful AtltnifitsfriWdrt (Boyan 
1988) provides only one index reference to ‘values’ and that reference attaclies to a discussion of models 
of organization, not to politics and education. The hve chapters on politics and poliev are essentiallv 
silent on political ideology as a force in educational politics. Our effort to place the contents of research 
in the politics of education within the framework we have chosen may, therefore, seem forced on 
occassion. We make no apologies tor that. 
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2 , The politics of education: from political science to multi- 
disciplinary inquiry 



Kenneth K. Wong 

The politics of education as a field of study owes much of its intellectual roots to political 
science. Its primary concerns clearly fall in the domain of political science - power, 
influence, conflict, and the ‘authoritative allocation of valueb (Easton 1965, Peterson 
1974, Layton 1982, Burlingame 1988). This close relationship, however, is neither uni- 
directional nor static. While heavily relying on the methods and concepts in political 
science, the politics of education field has in turn contributed to theory building in the 
‘parent* discipline. To a large extent, then, the close interaction has been productive and 
mutually rewarding. 

Close connection to the parent discipline notwithstanding, the field of education 
politics has vigorouslv adopted concepts and methods from other disciplines. The 
divergence trom political science becomes most pronounced during the 1980s, a period 
when economic science gained prominence among political scientists but not among the 
politics of education researchers. In my view, the divergence poses both a blessing and a 
challenge. On the one hand, it is encouraging to see researchers in the field of educational 
politics draw on multidisciplinary perspectives to produce a knowledge base that is useful 
to both the academic and the policy communities. In doing so, the field progresses toward 
defining its own intellectual identity. On the other hand, the field s broadening research 
strategies create an intellectual challenge. At issue is the degree ot coherence among 
politics of education researchers. What are the common conceptual threads that weave the 
field together as its members approach school politics with diverse analytical lenses? This 
chapter will address these issues that confront our profession as the Politics of Education 
Association moves into the second 25 years. 

Overall, the transformation in politics of education study toward a broadened 
identity must be seen as remarkable given the field's relatively young age as an organized 
profession. This chapter examines this transformation in the context of the changing 
relationship between the field and the political science discipline. It should be mentioned 
that this review chapter cannot address all major topics in the field. Limited by my own 
expertise, I will not review the scholarship in international and comparative education. 
Nor will I examine the literature on political socialization. 

The following chapter is organized into four sections. First, I discuss the extent to 
which political science has shaped the politics of education field. Then, the field's 
contribution to theory-building in political science will be examined. Third, I explore 
several reasons why politics of education researchers diverge from the new paradigm in 
political science, namely the rational choice model. The final section discusses the 
implications of the field's multidisciplinary character for future research strategies. 
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When political science reigns 

It comes as no surprise that much of the work in the field of the politics of education is 
grounded in the basic subject matter in political science. In his seminal American Political 
Science Revietv article that preceded the organization of the Politics of Education 
Association, Thomas Eliot (1959) developed a set of research strategies for the ‘continuing 
analysis of how the schools are run and who runs them’ (p. 1932). Studies at the district 
level, according to Eliot, would include ‘structural analysis’ on the ways districts are 
organized, behavioral analysis’ that examines the impact of professional and citizen 
leadership and interest group activities on policy decisions, and voting analysis on elections 
and bond issues. Eliot also suggested the need to examine state and federal educational 
policy, finance, and politics. 

Clearly, Eliot’s proposed research agenda has been taken seriously by students in the 
politics of education. Almost 20 years later, in their major review of the development of 
the field, Scribner and Englert (1977) concluded that the robust scholarship in the politics 
of education has as its primary boundary the inquiry into interactions that influence the 
‘authoritative allocation of values’ (see Easton 1965). In both substantive and analytical 
terms, the field has pursued a line of research that is quite consistent with what Eliot 
proposed earlier. By the 1970s, according to Scribner and Englert, much of the work in 
the field focused on four issues - the way educational governance is organized, the 
distribution of power, the nature and management of conflict, and the outcomes and 
impact of educational policies. 

Indeed, these concerns about the political functions of various collective entities have 
produced a voluminous amount of research during the first 25 years of PEA as indicated in 
the literature reviews by, among others, Mazzoni (1993) and Mitchell (1988) on state 
polic>-making and interest groups, Burlingame (1988) and Wong (1992) on local school 
politics, LaNoue (1982), Layton (1982), and Wirt and Kirst (1982) on institutions, 
political culture, and systems analysis, Zeigler, Jennings and Peak (1974) on decision- 
making and power, and Boyd (1983) and Fuhrman (1993) on policy design and content. 

Because the PEA was founded at a time when ‘behavioralism’ dominated political 
science, it is not surprising that many politics of education scholars are in part influenced 
by this approach. Behavioralism, as Robert Dahl pointed out, ‘is an attempt to improve 
our understanding of politics by seeking to explain the empirical aspects of political life by 
means of methods, theories, and criteria of proof that are acceptable according to the 
canons, conventions, and assumptions of modern empirical science’ (1969: 77). It involves 
the construction of a set of testable hypotheses to guide and organize empirical evidence 
(see Zeigler and Jennings 1974). At the same time, politics of education scholarship tends 
to avoid two limitations of the ‘behavioralists (who focus on what is), namely a failure to 
appreciate history (what has been) (see Peterson 1985) and the lack of normative discourse 
(what ought to be) (Hochschild 1984, Gutmann i987). 

Overall, politics of education researchers are ready to use political science methods 
and approaches because, for the most part, they share the view that school governance and 
decisions are embedded in the core practices of our political systems. Educational policy, as 
Paul Peterson (1974) pointed out, routinely features a low level of citizen participation, a 
central board that serves as an agent of legitimization, and considerable influence from a 
small group of professional staff. However, the mayor and other public officials are 
expected to be actively involved in school (^just as in other policy) affairs when ‘the issue 
has major budgetary implications, generates a widespread community controversy, or 
involves the jurisdiction of other local agencies’ (1974:365). In evaluating the key 
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contribution of the field, Douglas Mitchell observed, ‘We now recognize that both the 
content and the form of schooling is determined through the conflicts and coalitions found 
at the core of local, state and national political systems’ (1990: 166). In short, politics of 
education research has clearly suggested the ways in which education policy is shaped by 
the broader political institutions and decision-making processes. 



Contributions of politics of education study to political science 

More importantly, in establishing the linkage between politics and schools, the politics of 
education r^'holarship not only benefits from the ‘parent* discipline, but also contributes to 
the development and refinement of conceptual frameworks in mainstream political science. 
In some cases, politics of education research informs policy decisions as well. Let me cite a 
few examples. 



Federalism revisited 

The politics of education scholarship has helped revise our contemporary understandings 
of administrative cooperation and conflict in intergovernmental relations. During the 
1960s, the theory of federalism was dominated by Morton Grodzins’s (1966) metaphor of 
the ‘marble cake,* where intergovernmental relations are marked by mutual assistance 
rather than confrontation between layers of the government. Consistent with this view. 
Great Society programs such as compensatory education were financed by the federal 
government but implemented by the state and local agencies. As knowledge accumulated 
from lessons of program implementation, the ‘marble cake* concept was subject to 
empirical challenge. Among the seminal works that found a great deal of intergovern- 
mental conflict in the provision of federally funded programs was Jerome Murphy’s (1971) 
detailed analysis of the ESEA Title I program in Massachussetts. The study documented 
extensive local noncompliance with the federal intent of targeting services to dis- 
advantaged students. Murphy attributed the program failure to the lack of organized 
‘political pressure by poverty groups and their allies, and to meaningful participation by 
subinterest in local school district councils or other comparable devices.* 

Findings like these and others (Derthick 1972, Pressman and Wildavsky 1973, 
Coleman et al. 1975), together Vv^ith policy reports that came from the NAACP Children’s 
Defense Fund (Martin and McClure 1969) and other organizations, provided the basis for 
greater federal efforts to monitor local use of program funds. More importantly, analyses 
of intergovernmental conflicts have revised the way political scientists view federalism. 
Instead of the ‘marble cake,* the theory of federalism during the 1970s and the early 1980s 
was dominated by the ‘implementation* literature. The latter saw organizational 
confusion, institutional conflict, and bureaucratic red tape in the federal grant system. The 
organizational structure, according to some, can be characterized as ‘picket fence 
federalism* (Wright 1982). Based in part on the implementation view, the Nixon, Ford, 
Reagan, and Bush administrations called for a decentralized federal grant system. 

By the mid- and late-1980s, the implementation view of federal-local conflict was 
criticized by Peterson, Rabe and Wong (1986; also see Peterson 1981, Wong 1990). Based 
on a comparative analysis of federal policy in education, health, and housing, the authors 
presented a ‘differentiated theory of federalism.* First, the study distinguishes two 
patterns of intergovernmental relations that are closely related to the purpose of federal 
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policy. While conflict occurs in redistributive policy, intergovernmental cooperation 
remains strong in developmental programs. Second, with the passage of time, even 
redistributive programs become more manageable. With a few exceptions, local 
administrative agencies were found to be in compliance with the federal targeting intent. 
These scholarly efforts to sort out and specify the functions of the federal and the local 
governments tend to provide the empirical basis for maintaining the redistributive 
character of many categorical social programs. Consequently, during the midst of the 
Reagan retrenchment in fiscal year 1984, over 80% of the federal grants in education, 
training, and employment-related services went to special-needs groups (Wong 1989). 

With the arrival of the Clinton administration, the role of the federal government is 
again subject to close examination. Policy coherence tops the agenda (Smith and O’Day 
1991, Fuhrman 1993, O’Day and Smith 1993). In this context of systemic restructuring, 
Martin Orland (1993) proposed to replace ‘picket fence federalism’ with ‘chain link 
federalism.’ While the former sustains organizational fragmentation, the latter is designed 
to foster interdependence among various policy components. Orland sees the importance 
of placing disadvantaged students within the context of broader systemic reform, v/here 
policy is designed to facilitate problem-solving skills for all students, emphasize outcome- 
based accountability, and maintain organizational coherence. Clearly, continual rethinking 
among politics of education researchers about the ways federalism works in education is 
critical to theory rebuilding in the political science discipline. 



Gohtj^ beyond the ‘elitist' versus ‘pluralist’ debate 

The politics of education scholarship, given its strong focus on local school governance, 
has advanced our conceptualization of power structure and democratic practices. Because 
school governance is rooted in our beliefs in democratic control, politics of education 
scholarship has provided valuable information that enriches the debate among political 
scientists over power structure. To be sure, there is significant disagreement over the 
extent to which power and influence is widely distributed. On the one hand, the ‘ffitist’ 
framework centers on how the community’s economic and political elites closely 
dominate school policy making (Hunter 1953, Bachrach and Baratz 1962, McCarty and 
Ramsey 1971, Stone 1976, Spring 1988). 

Indeed, even by the late 1960s and early 1970s, Zeigler and Jennings (1974) found that 
public school governance was largely closed to lay influence, a finding that contradicts 
democratic norms. On the other hand, the ‘pluralist’ perspective focuses on the extent to 
which school policies are influenced by competing interests, partisan contention, and 
electoral constraint (Dahl 1961, Grimshaw 1979, McDonnell and Pascal 1979, Wirt and 
Kirst 1982). lannaccone (1967) proposed four types of interest group politics that capture 
the development of relationships between competing interests and state lawmakers. 
Various case studies have found that lannaccone’ s Type III model (statewide fragmented) 
best describes the current power structure (Nystrand 1976, Kirst and Somers 1981, also see 
Marshall et ai 1989, McGivney 1984, Mazzoni 1993). 

Building on the elitist-pluralist tradition, politics of education scholarship has 
advanced our understanding of the tension between the authority structure and 
democratic norms. Three bodies of literature provide useful examples - (1) multiple 
centers of power, (2) race relations, and (3) democracy and education. 

Autonomous centers oj power: One set of studies is concerned about the emergence of 
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seemingly autonomous power centers in shaping school policy. One contending interest is 
an increasingly skeptical property taxpayer population. In many cities, a substantial 
number of middle-class families no longer enrolls their children in public schools (Kirst 
and Garms 1980, Wong forthcoming). The aging of the city’s taxpaying population has 
placed public education in competition with transportation, hospital, and community 
development over local tax revenues. 

Another center of power is the teachers’ union. Grimshaw’s (1979) historical study of 
Chicago’s teachers’ union suggests that the union has gone through two phases in its 
relationship with the city’s political machine and school administration. During the 
formative years, the union largely cooperated with the political machine in return for a 
legitimate role in the policy-making process. In the second phase, with Grimshaw 
characterized as ‘union rule,’ the union became independent of either the local political 
machine or the reform factions. Instead, it looked to the national union leadership for 
guidance and engaged in tough bargaining with the administration over better 
compensation and working conditions. Consequently, Grimshaw argued that policy 
makers ‘no longer are able to set policy unless the policy is consistent with the union’s 
objectives’ (1979: 150). 

In the current reform climate, greater attention has been given to rethinking the role 
of the union. The Chicago Teachers’ Union has established the Quest Center to 
strengthen professional development (see Ayers 1993). Drawing on lessons from various 
districts where unions have become change agents, Kerchner and Caufnian (1993) 
proposed a framework for ‘professional unionism.’ This new organizing system has three 
characteristics. First, traditional separation between management and labor will be 
replaced by a mode of shared operation (e.g., team teaching, site decision making). 
Second, adversarial relationships will give way to a strong sense of professional 
commitment and dedication. Third, unions will incorporate ‘the larger interests of 
teaching as an occupation and education as an institution’ (p. 19). These emerging 
concepts are likely to revise our seemingly dated understanding of labor union politics, 
which to a large extent is based on the industrial relations model developed during the 
New’ Deal of the 1930s and the 1940s. 

Managing race relations: The politics of education scholarship has also contributed to our 
understanding of governmental efforts to promote racial equity (Orfield 1969, Hawley et 
al. 1983, Hochschild 1984, Rossell 1990). Increases in minority representation in recent 
years have contributed to an improvement in educational equity. In the post-Brou’« and 
post-Civil Rights Movement era, big-city districts began to respond to demands from 
minority groups by decentralizing certain decision-making powers to the community (sec 
Reed 1992). By the 1980s, parent empowerment at school sites had gained support from 
reform interest groups, businesses, and elected officials. Minority groups have also gained 
representation at the district level of leadership. In the 1980s, many major urban districts 
were governed by a school board dominated by minority representatives, who, in turn, 
selected a minority individual to fill the position of school superintendent (Jackson and 
Cibulka 1992). 

Minority representation has improved educational equity for minority students in at 
least two ways. First, minority groups can put pressure on the school bureaucracy to 
allocate resources in an equitable manner (Rogers 1968, Ravitch 1974). As recently as 
1986, a coalition of black and Hispanic groups filed suit against the Los Angeles school 
district for failing to provide equal resources and experienced teachers to predominantly 
minority schools in the inner-city neighborhoods {Rodrigue;: v. Los Angeles Unijicd School 
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District). Five years later, the litigation was brought to an end when the state superior 
court approved a consent decree requiring the district to equalize the distribution of 
experienced teachers among schools and to allocate basic resources and supplies on an 
equal, per-pupil basis (EduCiUion Week 9 September 1992). Similar organized actions are 
found in other cities where the school population has undergone major demographic 
changes. 

Further, minority representation affects personnel policy, which in turn may have 
instructional consequences for disadvantaged pupils. Using data from the Office of Civil 
Rights in districts with at least 15,000 students and 1% black, Meier et ai (1989) 
examined the practice of second-generation discrimination in the classroom following the 
implementation of school desegregation plans. They found that black representation on 
the school board has contributed to the recruitment of black administrators, who in turn 
have hired more black teachers. Black teachers, according to this study, are crucial in 
reducing the assignment of black students to classes for the educablc mentally retarded. 
Black representation in the instructional staff also reduces the number of disciplinary 
actions against black students and increases the latter’s participation in classes for the 
gifted. Another study found that increases in the number of Hispanic teachers tends to 
reduce dropout rates and increase college attendance for Hispanic students (Fraga et al. 
1986). In other words, minority representation tends to reduce discriminatory practices 
and facilitate equal opportunities in the classroom. 

Rethinkinj^ democracy and education: Concerns over participatory democracy have also 
renewed our interest in the ways in which formal schooling contributes to our civic 
community (Dewey 1916, also see Barber 1994). In addressing the question of the moral 
boundary of formal schooling, political theorist Amy Gutmann (1987) offers a framework 
that is based on principled limits on democratic governance. The two key principles are 
‘nonrepression’ that allows for competing ideas and ‘nondiscrimination’ that does not 
exclude anyone from democratic participation and education. To achieve these democratic 
goals, she sees the need for collective responsibilities from the state (Plato’s notion of 
‘Family State’), parents (Locke’s concept of ‘State of Families’), and professional educators 
(Mill’s idea of ‘State of Individuals’). Equally concerned about the extent to which social 
structure undermines democratic schooling, Katznelson and Weir (1985) argue that the 
United States no longer practices the ideal of ‘common schooling’ where children of 
diverse class backgrounds are expected to obtain similar learning experiences in cheir 
neighborhood schools across districts. Through a historical analysis of three urban 
districts, Katznelson and Weir conclude that the coalition in support of egalitarian public 
education has been compromised both by the narrowing definition of schooling, primarily 
in terms of instruction and curriculum, and the declining political influence of the labor 



Consequently, educational inequity is embedded in today’s social geography, most 
notably the isolation of central cities. These concerns about the broader societal role of 
education are also shared by scholars overseas. For example, in November 1991, the 
University of Chicago organized a conference on ‘Democracy and Education’ with invited 
speakers from the former Soviet Bloc countries. The transition from a state-directed into a 
market-oriented economy clearly has significant implications on how schools should be 
oiganizcd and what should be taught in the post-Soviet era. 
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Divergence from political science 

By the 1980s it was clear that political science was undergoing a significant 
transformation. The process-oriented tradition established by the works of Bentley, 
Truman, and Dahl has been pushed aside by the rational choice model. Case studies on the 
process of decision making are replaced by econometric analysis and mathematical 
languages. Institutional r 'dition (e.g., party affiliation), organizational culture (e.g., 
centralization and division of labor), and collective entities (e.g., social movement, interest 
groups, legislature) are increasingly seen as incomplete in understanding public decisions. 

Instead, a new paradigm of rational choice that uses individuals as the theoretical unit 
of analysis has gained prominence in political science. As Peter Ordeshook (1986) points 
out, *(A]ny adequate understanding of group choice or action ultimately must be 
reducible to an understanding of the choices that individual human beings make in the 
context of institutions for the purpose of attaining individual objectives’ (p. xii). In 
synthesizing economics and politics, a new generation of political scientists vigorously 
apply the rational choice model to voting behavior, bureaucratic decisions, and legislative 
actions (see Downs 1957, Black 1958, Buchanan and Tullock 1962, Riker 1962, and 
Shepsle 1989). 

Deeply concerned with the blurring of the disciplinary boundary between economics 
and political science, Theodore Lowi, in his 1991 presidential address to the American 
Political Science Association, warns his peers in the profession against losing their own 
intellectual identity (1992). In his review over the development of the profession, Lowi 
observed that its founding generation (around 1890s through 1920s) grew up during the 
progressive movement and treated politics as a problem for representative government. At 
that time, political scientists were committed to distinguishing between the formal, legal 
system of democratic governance and the realities of political power and influence. As 
Woodrown Wilson in his presidential address before the APSA in 1911 stated, T take the 
science of politics to be the accurate and detailed observation of [the] process by which the 
lessons of experience are brought into the field of consciousness, transmuted into active 
purposes, put under the scrutiny of discussion, sifted, and at Ica^t given detern.inatc form 
in law’ (as cited in Lowi 1992: 1). 

As the national government expanded its scope beginning with the New Deal during 
the 1930s, the increasingly bureaucratized state has become ‘intensely committed to 
science.’ According to Lowi, science not only influences the ways policy decisions are 
made, it also reshapes the ways political scientists define their work. Among the sciences, 
it is economics that ‘replaced law as the language of the state’ (Lowi 1992: 3). Needless to 
say, the symbiotic relationship between economics and policy making has altered the 
discipline of political science. The d'seipline’s two prominent subfields, public policy 
analysis and public choice, have lar, dy replaced traditional public administration and 
institutional analysis. Both subfields now rely heavily on economic thinking and methods. 
Building on the earlier works of Herbert Simon and others, researchers in the two 
subfields use rationality at the lowest decision-making unit (i.e., individuals) to explain 
and predict collective behaviors and policy choices. For example, political scientists \re 
game theory (e.g., prisoners’ dilemma) to explain such wide-ranging subjects as 
diplomacy and interest group politics. 

From Lowi’s perspective, the marriage of economics and political science has exacted 
great ‘'osts to the profession. First. ‘Policymaking powers are delegated less to the agency 
and more to the decisionmaking formulas residing in the agency’ (1992:5). Second, the 
profession has not systematically examined the political functions of economic tools in 
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policy making. For example^ economic tools (e.g., use of indices) may temper policy 
deliberation and may trivialize citizen participation. Finally* economic analysis of political 
problems has made the profession a ‘dismal science*’ resulting in the loss of ‘passion/ The 
latter, according to Lowi (1992:6) includes ‘the pleasure of finding a pattern* the 
inspiration of a well-rounded argument* the satisfaction in having made a good guess 
about what makes democracy work and a good stab at improving the prospect of 
rationality in human behavior.’ Very rarely do we now find political scientists who are 
willing to invest their time carefully observing the daily operation of an institution at close 
range in the tradition of Sundquist (presidential-congressional relations). Dahl, Banfield, 
Greenstone* Polsby* and Wolfinger (urban politics)* Peterson (school politics in Chicago)* 
Wilson (bureaucracy and interest groups)* Fenno (Congress)* Orfield (national policy on 
school desegregation), and Neustadt (presidency). 

Instead of following the path taken by political science* the politics of education field 
seems reluctant to embrace economic science. In this regard, the politics of education field 
departs from its ‘parent’ discipline. The divergence became apparent by the 1980s* as 
illuminated by the debate over school choice. In an attempt explicitly to link politics and 
bureaucracy to school effectiveness, two political scientists* John Chubb and Terry Moe 
(1990), examined the relationship between school autonomy (as opposed to direct electoral 
and bureaucratic control) and student performance in high schools. In their view* 
educational governance is an open system where political interests have successfully 
expanded the bureaucracy and proliferated programmatic rules to protect their gains. 
Their perspectives is rooted in the earlier work by economists* including Milton Friedman 
(1962) who argued for market competition and parental choices in education. Chubb and 
Moe’s analysis tends to support Friedman’s position. Using the High School and Beyond 
surveys for 1982 and 1984 and the Administrator and Teacher Survey data for 1984* 
Chubb and Moe found that politics and bureaucracy do not contribute to the desirable 
forms of school organization that link to higher academic performance of their students. 
Instead* the more market-oriented nonpublic schools are far more likely to produce what 
they call effective organizations. 

No doubt, the Chubb and Moe study has received a great deal of attention and has 
prompted politics of education researchers to examine school choice and other mechanisms 
to promote efficiency (Boyd and Walbcrg 1990* Weeres and Cooper 1992). However* 
most politics of education researchers are hesitant to endorse school choice. Michael Kirst 
(1990), for example is critical of Chubb and Moe’s heavy reliance on 116 items from five 
seti of test: that took 63 minutes to complete. David Kirp (1990) was skeptical about any 
reform that is primarily based on the concept of efficiency (particularly when it is narrowly 
defined by Chubb and Moe as improvement in achievement test scores between 10th and 
12th grades). From Kirp’s perspective* ‘Politics has its place in shaping a public 
education ... [in developing a] sense of schools as belonging to* defining* and being 
defined by* a community’ (1990:41). Likewise* Richard Elmore (1991) raises questions 
about equality under the proposed choice system. In his view* the analysis ‘simply 
legitimates sorting students among schools by race, social class* and the capacity of their 
parents to manipulate the ground rules of choice to their own advantage’ (p. 693). Elmore 
concludes that school reform is much more coniplex than Chubb and Moe suggest. 
Critical to thinking about reform* but largely absent from the analysis* aie teaLher policy* 
student diversity, and instructional organization (Elmore 1991:694). 

A closer look at the politics of education field itself suggests several reasons why 
politics of education researchers have not embraced economic thinking in political and 
policy analyses. First, the field, though piimarily associated with developments in political 
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science, has adopted perspectives from a variety of disciplines, including, among others, 
sociology of education (see Barr and Dreeben 1983, Bidwell 1992), anthropology (Hess 
1992), public administration (Guthrie 1990), and human development and curriculum 
theories (see Fuhrman and Malen 1991). 

Of equal importance, scholarship in the politics of education remains practice- 
oriented and can be broadly characterized as applied research. Although some draw on 
national databases (e.g.. High School and Beyond and the Principals and Administrators 
Surveys), many researchers continue to gather information directly from the schools, 
communities, districts, states, and the federal government. Conversations with the policy 
community are frequent and efforts are made to disseminate research findings to 
practitioners. Efforts to link research to practitioners are facilitated by the federally funded 
Consortium for Policy Research in Education as well as over two dozen state- and 
foundation-funded policy centers. This latter practice is in sharp contrast with political 
science, where the leading journals in recent years have been filled with econometric 
models and mathematical formulae such that only the most well-trained quantitative 
analysts can appreciate their policy implications. 

Further, politics of education researchers are actively engaged in not only problem 
identification but also problem solving in areas that confront policy makers and 
practitioners. The politics of education yearbooks, for example, have addressed such 
important policy issues as urban education, school desegregation, assessment and 
curriculum, service integration, race and gender equity issues, and school finance. These 
are clearly issues that are central to the functioning and improvement of the public 
education system. 

The expanding, multidisciplinary scope in politics of education scholarship is 
indicative of a field that is growing in membership, activities, and policy concerns. The 
field has a healthy mix of researchers whose training and interest range from educational 
administration, policy analysis, school finance, state and federal issues, private versus 
public schools, and organization at the school and classroom level. Some politics of 
education researchers have extensive administrative experience in the educational sector 
and share their knowledge on how schools and school systems actually operate. In many 
universities and colleges, the field of politics of education has merged with administration 
and policy programs. Its curriculum is often closely related to the broader mission of 
school governance and policy improvement. 



Toward defining the field’s own identity: implications for future 
research 

Given its multidisciplinary approach and its connection to practice, where is the politics of 
education field heading? The challenge for the field is whether it constitutes a ‘synthetic 
entity’ as it moves from primarily political science-based inquiry to a multidisciplinary 
approach. Is the field little more than a collection of studies that are situational yet loosely 
connected to each other? Do researchers see their works as tailing within a coherent 
theoretical construct that defines the ways school politics occur? Is it possible or realistic to 
suggest elements that tend to define the field’s own identity? A useful starting point in 
thinking about these questions is to look at the extent to which the field has been 
redefined as a result of cross-fertilization. 

Cross-fertilization has resulted in several changes in the ways we have studied 
educational politics over the past three decades. These changes may provide the analytical 
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basis for our research agenda in the future. In this section, I will briefly explore several 
possibilities in research strategies that may help define our research direction, thereby 
shaping our organization's future outlook. 



Public school reform remains our focus 

Researchers in the politics of education are expected to engage in extensive examination of 
major efforts to improve public education. From a broad perspective, reform efforts over 
the past three decades tended to oscillate between two perspectives that can be roughly 
placed along an ‘equity-efficiency' continuum. While the 1960s and the 1970s were years 
of equal opportunities, the 1980s redirected our attention to efficiency. 

As we enter the mid-1990s, there are several emerging policy directions that provide 
research opportunities. The Clinton Administration has assumed greater responsibility for 
improving governmental performance. Like Reagan, Clinton focuses on productivity in a 
period of budgetary constraint, Unlike Reagan, Clinton clarifies the federal role. Instead 
of deferring responsibility to states and market-like forces, the Clinton Administration 
specifies areas where federal leadership should be exerted and areas where a partnership 
between the federal government and other entities would be constructive. 

The current reform climate provides an excellent opportunity for vigorous research 
on the politics of national educational policy (see the chapter by Sroufe in this volume). 
The Clinton Administration has undertaken several initiatives to enhance policy coherence 
and accountability. First, seeing a linkage between pre-school services and instructional 
programs in the lower grades, the Administration strongly supports early childhood 
inten'ention strategies. Second, federal leadership is directed at setting new national 
standards and designing a national examination system in five core areas - English, 
mathematics, social studies, science, and foreign languages. Third, new standards are 
considered for teachers and other professions as w'ell as for the school organization itself 
(the latter is broadly labeled as School Delivery Standards). 

Further, federal efforts are made to address organizational fragmentation and inter- 
governmental contention. One major attempt to streamline the federal bureaucracy is 
outlined by the 1993 report conducted by the Commission on National Performance 
Review, chaired by Vice-President A1 Gore. The report called for trimming the overall 
federal workforce by 12%. It suggests the elimination of almost one-sixth of the 230 
programs that are administered under the Department of Education. To reduce 
duplication, the Gore report recommends extensive program consolidation both within 
the education agency and between education and other agencies (such as the Labor 
Department). It also recommends the creation of flexible block grants for state agencies. 

Another effort toward greater accountability is the redesigning of the federal 
compensatory education program (Chapter 1). The Administration-proposed Improving 
America's School Act of 1993 is directed at the overall quality of the schools that poor 
children attend (HR3130). It plans to reallocate Chapter 1 dollars from the more affluent 
districts to poor districts, raise the standards for low-achieving students, and encourage 
instruction and curriculum that teach students critical thinking skills. The 
Administration's bill is clearly consistent with major assessments of Chapter 1. As the 
1992 report of the Commission on Chapter 1 argues, C'hapter 1 can be substantially 
improved with a new accountability framework that aims at ‘producing good schools, not 
simply good programs.* Instead of mandating schools to meet accounting standards, the 
(Timmission recommends that schools be accountable for student progress in learning. 
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Congress is expected to adopt most of these new ideas, although it has rejected the 
administration’s proposal to channel more money to high-poverty schools. Overall, the 
current restructuring would reduce the ‘categoiical’ nature of Chapter 1, thereby 
enhancing programmatic coordination between federal, state, and local staff in poor 
schools. If Chapter 1 is redesigned in ways that would produce better schools in poor 
neighborhoods, then the Clinton Administration can rightfully claim that equity and 
efficiency can be pursued simultaneously. 

Given the enduring and complex relationship between equity and efficiency, politics 
of education analysts are expected to conduct systematic study on these issues as they 
evolve from the legislative to the implementation phase. New initiatives may be launched 
and existing practices may be altered owing to changing circumstances. The controversy 
over choice in the name of efficiency throughout the 1980s and the early 1990s is a good 
example of how policy analysts gravitate to a new set of issues. The debate not only 
polarizes the choice proponents and public-sector supporters but also enhances the position 
of those who call for choice within public schools. 

Equally important is the research on the ways in which existing concepts are altered 
under different circumstances. The notions of decentralization and empowerment are 
good examples. Whereas decentralization has often been associated with New York style 
community control to promote racial representation since the 1960s, the concept no longer 
denotes a common meaning as Chicago advances its own ambitious version of parent 
empowerment and Dade County and other districts implement site-based management. 
Further, when one expands the service delivery system to include higher levels of 
government, one may see an emerging trend of policy centralization both at the federal 
level (such as setting standards in content areas) and at the state level (such as creating a 
framework on student assessment). 



IJ rulers Uindin^ sen^ice delivery in n tnuhilayereJ organization 

Politics of education research will continue to focus on teaching and learning in the 
multilayered policy organization. Given the complex organizational setting in education, 
we need to reconceptualize how schools work - the ways resources are used at different 
levels of the school organization, the organization and practice of teaching, and the 
grouping and distribution of curricular materials to students, in this regard, politics of 
education researchers have showed the macro-micro linkage between the policy-making 
level and the classrooms. Assessment of federal program implementation clearly suggests 
the importance of sitc-lcvcl variables (McLaughlin and Berman 1978, Elmore 1980, 
McLaughlin 1987). 



Muhidisc ipliriary> inq h i ry 

Analysts in the politics of education arc confronted with a methodological task. As policy 
makers look for coherence in school services and formulate more comprehensive solutions 
to address chronic social problems, policy analysts have to become increasingly inter- 
disciplinary in conducting their research. Clearly, the politics of education field has been 
strengthened by adopting perspectives and tools from various disciplines. We have applied 
the concepts of human capital investment, incentives, and rational expectation from 
economics. From sociology, we learn about the nature and functions of bureaucracy. 
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school organization, the process of producing learners, social capital, and the urban 
underclass. We see the importance of contextualizing our findings, as historians do. Like 
political scientists, we pay attention to the governance structure, the political process, 
interest groups, and the distribution of power. Taken as a whole, as discussed above, 
politics of education research has gone from a single discipline-based field to one that 
encompasses multiple orientations. The multidisciplinary approach will continue to define 
politics of education activities in the future, 



Linkinj^ research to policy and practice 

Ongoing reform efforts raise questions about whether research-based knowledge can be 
translated into policy and practice. Not surprisingly, there are political and organizational 
barriers, among other factors, to the dissemination and adoption of innovative practices in 
the public schools. The centralized bureaucracy has rarely transmitted university-based 
research to school-level personnel in an effective and timely manner (Cibulka 1992). The 
adherence to universalistic norm*' in resource allocation has also discouraged variation in 
local school practices. The incentive structure, which is not closely linked to student 
outcomes, does not create the necessary conditions for teachers to innovate. Despite these 
barriers, dissemination of policy research has been improved in recent years as government 
agencies and private foundations are more involved in the process of knowledge diffusion. 
In light of the communication gap between researchers and policy makers, politics of 
education scholarship over the past 25 years represents an effort to bridge the two 
communities. The next 25 years will continue to see a close linkage between politics of 
education research and the policy community. 

To sum up, as the field becomes more diverse in approaches and methods, we will see 
more opportunities for collaborative undertakings. In the PEA’s second 25 years, 1 believe 
there will be more joint initiatives between the academic and the policy communities as 
future reviews of our organization report on the impact of politics of education scholarship 
on school reform and policy improvement. 
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J. The crucible of democracy: the local arena 



Laurence lannaccone and Frank IV. Lutz 



Introduction 

For much of our history, the governance of public education has been largely left to local 
school districts. Over the years, the state and federal governments have appropriated 
increasingly greater portions of educational policy making from local school boards. This 
chapter focuses on the politics and governance of local school districts. It summarizes three 
major theoretical perspectives and relevant research in this area. 

Throughout its history, research in the politics of education has been influenced more 
by the political realities of its day by its research knowledge and scholarly theories 
(lannaccone and Cistone 1974). A number of political theories have been applied to local 
education governance. Among the best known and most used theories are: decision- 
output (input-output) systems theory, competition/participation theory, and 
dissatisfaction theory. 

Each of these theories with its related sets of concepts paints a somewhat different 
picture of local school governance. These variations reflect dissimilarities in referents and 
in temporal assumptions. Each theory employs different methods. Each contains 
contrasting definitions of democracy which lead to different criteria of evaluation. 
Theories can provide different yet correct views of the same phenomenon. No theory is 
complete. Danzberger et al. (1992) assert that there is no one best way to improve school 
boards. However, theory can explain processes, make differences apparent, and suggest 
conceptual solutions. We will now examine and critique three of the most popular 
theories of local school governance. We begin with decision-output theory. 



Theoretical model: decision-output theory 

This theory, promulgated by Wirt and Kirst (1992), is an adaptation of Easton’s (1965) 
framework for political analysis. Easton defined politics as the authoritative allocation of 
value preferences. Decision-output theory examines the relationship between inputs 
(resources and demands) to the political process and outputs (policy and programs) of that 
process as well as the subsequent outcomes of such outputs. Wirt and Kirst find that 
school policies and programs are seldom commensurate with citizen demands. The under- 
pinning theory, essentially economic in nature, builds upon its central assumption of a 
finite pool of resources and an infinite or very near infinite craving of public interests and 
demands upon those resources. 

Wirt and Kirst see the referendum as a critical component of the political process but 
find it falls short of its deniocratic promise in school governance. ‘The promise of 
referendum control by citizens [in school governance] ... has not been matched by 
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reality . . . Yet the promise is not completely hollow . . . these devices can be resorted to if 
their [policy makers'] actions are too offensive’ (1992: 222-223). Wirt and Kirst conclude 
that the referendum is more significant for education than for other areas of public policy. 

While conceding that citizens are occasionally able to compel their will at referenda, 
decision-output theory still views local education governance as undemocratic. While the 
picture so presented is accurate, it is also too limited, especially in its temporal features. As 
such, it fails to capture important aspects of local district political dynamics. What Wirt 
and Kirst view as a failure of voters to use the voting power vailable to change schools 
may be more accurately viewed as evidence that voter choice in these districts is clearly 
opposed to change. As Cusick (1992) states, ‘it makes little sense to criticize a system that 
so well reflects society ... coalitions of interested and appreciative citizens, students, 
teachers, and administrators keep the school stable. They also make the school hard to 
change [but] . . . not unresponsive’ (pp. 227-229). 

The bulk of the medium and smaller school districts generally find a way to meet the 
needs and satisfy’ the values of the citizens they serve. However, implicit in this positive 
judgment is the conclusion that the largest school districts where such mechanisms usually 
do not even exist cannot be democratically governed. In large districts such as Los 
Angeles, the existence of such med^anisms is meaningless because the mobilization of 
resources needed to use them is beyond the reach of most citizens. 



Theoretical model: competition/participation theory 

Zeigler cr al. (1974) depend upon continuous competition and participation in the political 
arena as the major measures of democracy. They found that competition for school board 
membership was virtually nonexistent, describing the ‘pathways to board 
membership ... [as] apolitical, circumscribed, and insulated...’ (p-36). Further, ‘the 
early educational reformers, those who wanted to keep politics and education separate, 
succeeded all too well’ (p. 52) and ‘the prescribed norms of democratic leadership selection 
run in the contrary direction of those seen in school governance’ (p.71). 

Using a large amount of data on voter turnout in school board elections and the 
competition for school board seats, the researchers found that incumbents often run for 
the school board unchallenged and the turnout in school elections is low, often below 
15% of those eligible to vote. Their findings of low participation and absence of 
competition led understandably to their conclusion that American public school 
governance is rather undemocratic. These researchers also found that ‘the less complex the 
district, and the higher the mass support, the more likelihood there was of finding a school 
board responsive to individual preference ... To solve the racial and social ills of urban 
education, it is proposed that control be radically decentralized in the central cities’ 
(pp. 92-93). This solution was offered at least 15 years before the recent efforts at site- 
based management. 

This portrayal of undemocratic governance is based on a rather narrow slice of the 
political process. It isolates one aspect of a dynamic political process, focusing only on 
elections. More importantly, it aggregates the data in a manner that hides the much less 
frequent but very significant elections in which competition is high. While accurate, the 
picture it draws is incomplete. Competition in school board member elections is 
customarily low and voter turnout poor. As a result, most voters appear in effect to 
disenfranchise themselves by choosing not to vote much of the time. Competition ^ partici- 
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pation theory ignores the possibility that many» perhaps most, voters are tolerably satisfied 
with election results most of the time. 

Perhaps the most significant difference among the theories is the difference in the time 
frames used to collect data and describe the political process. Competition/participation 
theory and decision-output theory use synchronic time frames. They take rather small 
snap-shots of political activity at a selected moment (i.e., voting day) and occasionally 
paste these together to make a point (i.e., on the average not many potential voters vote in 
school board elections). On the other hand, dissatisfaction theory takes a longer view of 
the political process. This theory uses a diachronic time frame. We turn now to a detailed 
examinations of this theory of local school governance. 



Theoretical model: dissatisfaction theory 

From the viewpoint ot dissatisfaction theory, continuous competition and decision output tlieories appear to 
present us with a Hobson's choice Their respective central concepts . . doom the local school district to disappear- 
ance as a denuKratic governmental unit, the one by calling lor . . . nearly universal participation, the other by 
subjecting us to the old tyranny, for administrator representation is despotism writ small. (Lutz and lannacconc 
1978 129) 

By the end of the 1960s, two unrelated research programs, one in the East and the other 
initially in the Midwest, thence moving to the West Coast, opened a significant, rather 
similar, window to the politics of education by examining the dynamics of politics change 
over time in local school districts. Unfortunately, neither of these efforts became aware of 
the other until much later. 

McCarty and Ramsey at Cornell University produced a Community School Board 
Typology based on their study of local school district governance (McCarty and Ramsey 
1871). This research produced a picture of systematic consistency in the relations of the 
community social system, school board operational style, and superintendent pattern of 
behavior in middle-size cities and smaller school districts. These districts reflect the 
majority of school districts in the United States. McCarty and Ramsey found a 
relationship between the type of community power structure, the school board type of 
internal relations, and the superintendent’s role behavior. 

The discovery that the community’s social system is rather closely reflected in the 
school board’s processes is not surprising. It reflects what a representative system is 
supposed to do. As Cusick (1992) reasoned, it makes little sense to criticize a system that 
so well reflects society. McCarty and Ramsey were aware of the fact that their research 
had not adequately probed into the dynamics of change over time in these relations. They 
pointed out that community power structures are impossible to classify into rigid 
categories and are constantly changing; what may be accurate enough at any given time 
may be quite inaccurate in the future (McCarty and Ramsey 1971). 

McCarty and Ramsey’s caution about the meaning of their cross-sectional data set 
and their future discussions of the dynamics interplay of the forces at work in these 
relationships are a tribute to the quality of their scholarship. They note that their data 
represent only a slice in time of a highly dynamic and changing structure. As they reported 
in the study: 

Originally the intention wa^ to select a probability sample within the states. However, as we proceeded with our 
held research we discovered that wc were not identifying a sufficient number of factional communities. In 
rcllecting on this, wc decided that factional communities often restore thcmscUcs to one of the other three 
tyjvs Therefore, unless the researcher is in the community at the time a factional dispute is occurring, he tuns 
the risk of overlooking the factional strm tore (MrC’arty .md Kainsev 19"! 243) 
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Several significant aspects of their research complement or parallel work that Lutz and 
lannaccone had begun at Washington University in St Louis and that continued at the 
Claremont Graduate School in 1964-66 (lannaccone 1967). In effect, though each was 
independent and unaware of the other, the findings of McCarty and Ramsey could easily 
have been included in the theoretical argument made at Claremont in 1964-66. That 
argument later came to be known as dissatisfaction theory (Lutz and lannaccone 1978). 

The development of dissatisfaction theory began with the Lutz dissertation case study 
at Washington University at St Louis in 1962. The research program began with an 
ethnography of the political process in a school district that included 25 years of historical 
data, an 18 month in-depth participant-observer-based diary, and a three-year follow-up 
case grounded on careful notes of every school board meeting during that three-year 
period. 

The resulting theory argued the existence of a developmental pattern over time as a 
characteristic dynamic of school district governance. It posited a pattern of alternating 
periods of close adjustments between the school district government and the district’s 
social composition, similar to the McCarty and Ramsey findings, gradually diverging to 
very distant one producing politicization and abrupt policy changes. These changes were 
seen as briefer periods of sharp conflict. Obviously, this dema^^ded a longitudinal design, 
one that could serve as a functional equivalent in critical aspects to the long living in a 
community that McCarty and Ramsey had suggested was needed. Lutz and lannaccone 
chose to look at the continuing process of political behavior in diachronic time as opposed 
to stop-action tine frames of synchronic time. Thus, at any particular time, public school 
governance may lack participation and appear noncompetitive. 

Lutz and lannaccone found that when the policies rhe board and superintendent 
policy-making group become too different from the community, incumbent board 
members will be defeated and superintendents replaced by outsiders with a new mandate 
to provide the services demanded by the district’s voters. They argued that such a 
difference was most likely to occur as a result of changes in the social composition of the 
community without appropriate timely adjustments of the school district s educational 
services. 

The early research on dissatisfaction theory, from 1962 to 1972, did not attempt to 
probe empirically the full range of the theoretical argument. The first studies went to the 
core political dynamic of the argument: the defeat of incumbent board members and the 
involuntary turnover of superintendents followed by outside rather than inside successors 
with the antecedent condition of changes in the social composition of the school district. 
Subsequent research during the next two decades has replicated the early findings and 
supported more of the theory’s arguments. 

What has emerged from this research is a view of politics as the process by which 
persistent and pervasive social conflicts in a polity are translated into its policy. When the 
policy-making core group of superintendent and board members becomes unresponsive to 
the demands and values held by active district voters, the officials will be replaced by the 
voters. This is the political dynamic of most American polities. 

Dissatisfaction theory notes the lack of competition and low voter turnout in the 
majority of school elections. It confirms the district’s unresponsiveness to citizen demands 
which IS the result of the unrepresentativeness of ‘elite’ school boards. These boards view 
themselves as separate from and trustees for the people (see Bailey 1965). However, 
dissatisfaction theory also documents the periodic, dynamic processes that create more 
competition, increase voter turnout, create more participation at board meetings, and lead 
to incumbent defeat, superintendent turnover, and policy change. 
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Dissatisfaction theory uses a diachronic time frame and holds up the governance of 
local schools as a model of grass-roots democracy. It is recognized that there are times 
when participation and competition in local school governance are low. There are times 
when the policy process appears to be undemocratic. At such times, one can despair about 
the health of democracy in local school governance. However, the democratic process is 
there. To paraphrase Lutz and Merz (1992), the people can get what they want and, 
therefore, probably get what they deserve. 

The evidence of over 30 years of research is clear. When voters in typical school 
districts become dissatisfied enough, they act. The sleeping nonvoting giant is awakened. 
Democracy is enlivened, incumbents are thrown out, superintendents are fired, and value- 
laden policy initiatives are redirected to become nmre commensurate with the demands of 
the people. This cycle repeats itself whenever the policies of the school board and 
superintendent fail to remain aligned with the wishes of voters. When serious disagree- 
ments arise, voters become motivated enough to act to realign school governance with 
local citizen demands. When functioning properly, this system is the embodiment of 
democracy. However, there is some suspicion that this system does not work as well in 
large urban districts. Since most reform initiatives are directed toward these districts, we 
need to examine why these retorms so often fail to take root. 



Democratic participation and change in large urban districts 

The local school district has functioned as the pivotal public school governance unit 
throughout most of our history. Americans have long held the notion that public 
education is a major means, for many perhaps the primary institution, of upward social 
mobility. From Jefferson through Counts (1932) to Adler (1982), American intellectual 
leaders have seen and continue to sec schools as the cardinal organization of civic education 
and socialization. Voters still seem to have a deeper commitment to their local public 
schools than to any other governmental unit. 

In reviewing the literarure related to this theme, Popkewitz ( 1991) found that: 

the >cho«>I lonjj hern viewed an c^^emial element in tfie millennia vision nt the I'nited Statex tiu- 
Jrt’ani' '♦ dcm.Kiax-, . material ahuiiJame. anJ xpintual uMiu iHiiiem depend k'n the »acccs>. and pn'^re'-'- 'it 
xihardiiig (p 

Public schools continue to enjoy the support and carry the hopes of Americans as the 
institution looked upon to remedy the country’s social problems. The myth of local 
ctunrol is embedded in the culture and values ot the people, who tend to believe that 
control of ‘their’ public schools is and should be a matter of local control Supporting that 
histtuical tjjidition. Gross cr al. (1962) wrote; 

Aimrua has > vhcTislied a bvlicf that tase ti'-tasc Jcnns-ras \ . tiis dvmiH.Tat v i>t ’h.v xnuil n'w n. thi ■eiiii's rji \ 
the t"VMi meeting, i' a "t the Iilr aIkii fi.ix pr,i...M»pS\ rtAealcd il'ril im tv 

lieaiis 'han in inir taith in the Itmi piihlu and the Ji-tr:!.' 'he penetj! pmdii.c principle must 

he. 'K^ep the Vi and the |jj>i\ernmcn! of the m. f' ' T'C' I'if Mwhjr the - iM/er.' ^cnefalls nia\ 
fcn«'vs what tiitif s4n»K'Is arc and mav have an ctTectivc wnce in the uhool pmgrani ’ p "S 

rhe point ot departure tor understanding the Lk 31 district’s present governance model 
its essential hent, its character bias, its fundamental inciiiiation - i> the numieipai reform 
movement. Between 1H90 and 1920, the American educational poiitv-making svstem was 
fundamentally restructured. The manifest functioti of the reform movement of e r.\r)v 
1900s was to remove corruption from city government. One of it.s latent /unctions was to 
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effectively separate school policy making from the poorer neighborhoods and school 
government from general-purpose government. 

By the 1920s, the reform rriovemeiit had (1) changed the system of representation in 
the urban school district to either appointive boards or relatively small boards elected at 
large; (2) changed the social class and ethnic control of urban schools; (3) established a new 
anti-Jacksonian pro-bureaucratic ideology and political myth about the governance of 
education; and (4) set into motion the forces of continuous, unlimited bureaucratic 
growth and the centralization of educational policy making and governance. 

The reform of local school boards divorced them from general-purpose government. 
It reduced the numbers of board members and moved from ward-elected boards to 
appointed, ‘blue ribbon’ nominated, and/or at-large elected boards (Kirst 1994). 
According to Lutz (198<), this and other trends are part of the reform politics that has 
been the general trend for half a century, in effect removing public education from the 
people. Cronin (1973) stated that, by 1920, the reform had been accomplished and ‘the 
number and kinds of school boards had diminished . . . (but] the large cities continued to 
search for a system that would insulate the schools even further from ... the sordid 
side-effects of city politic / (p. 116). 



Machine politics and school governance 

The leform movement’s agenda was designed to weaken the traditional big-city machine. 
The removal of th, machine reduced s me forms of cl mption from city government and 
separated the governance of public education fiom general-purpose government. One 
consequent effect was to discc/mect the general sjr.ices previously administered by 
general-purpose government and the city political machine, e.g., legal, social, and health 
services desperately needeu by the children of the minority poo: In their classic analysis of 
city government, Banfieid and Wilson (1963) contend that: 

True the aty machine was corrupt and sometimes vengetiil But it also _ rovided lobN. tVod. fuel, rent money and. 
most of ail. friendship to the po^ r and under-educated minorities of the cities And these mmoritieN willingly 
exchanged ‘ . votes for [that j triend'hip ’ (p W) 

Banfieid and Wilson conclude that: 

Even thoug’’ m the abstract one may prefer a government that gels its influence from rcasr.nablc discussion of the 
sommon good. jorj.. government bv middle-class to government bv lower-class standards, [or] ..rule of 
professional administrators to that of politicians, he may nevertheless favor the machine in some particular concrete 
situation, (p. 127) 

The authors note further that it was always the poor, under-educated minorities who 
favored the machine. 

The reform movement tended to discnfrancisc people in poorer neighborhoods. Its 
‘elite trusteeship’ composed of at-large elected or appointed school board members was 
almost exclusively drawn from the upper- middle and upper c. asses. Such blue-ribbon 
boards appointed a university-trained superintendent who was hired to administer policy 
set by the board. Callahan (1975) documented the controversy between school boards and 
superintendents that led to the ‘agreement’ intended to leave the superintendent free from 
board interference when administering policy enacted by the board. That agreement 
remains enshrined in the culture of school boards (Lutz 1975). The effective disenfran- 
thisement of poor, often immigrant and black uiban neighborhoods was the deliberated 
result of social Darwinian thought. The reform effectively and deliberately disenfranchised 
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these neighborhoods because the residents were viewed as less worthy citizens (Cubberly 
1916). 



Further decreased representativeness 

Today’s school districts are not what they were in 1920; they are an overblown extension 
of what the reform movement produced. Each move toward reforming school boards has 
taken them a further step away from the people whose children attend public schools. For 
more than a century, there has been pressure at the state level to decrease the number of 
school district via consolidation. The characteristic policy rhetoric that fueled the politics 
of local district consolidation during most of this century paid tribute to the dominant 
efficiency value of the municipal reform. 

Regardless of the criteria used, e.g., teacher/ pupil ratio, courses offered, availability 
of specializations, or cost of materials, the policy premise was that increasing the size of 
the district would produce more efficient schools and save money. In state after state, the 
number of school districts declined, their size increased, and the span between their school 
boards and their citizens became greater. It would, however, take a naive politics of 
education researcher not to see that larger districts also meant job enhancement and 
increased salaries for administrators and support staff. Consolidation reflected two forces: 
(1) organized professional demands and (2) demographic mobility toward urbanization of 
the whole society. 

In 1932, there were 127,520 local school boards in the United States. Each of these 
had a local school board to establish school policy and represent the local citizenry. The 
political drive to consolidate school districts had begun at least 50 years earlier. The 1932 
figures reflect a fraction of the number of boards representing citizens at the turn of the 
century. In 1939-40, there were 117,108 districts but only 15,173 in 1991--92 (US 
Department of Education 1993a). In 1940, there was a total population of less than 
135,000,000. By 1980, the population had risen to 250,000,000. Fewer and fewer people 
were making the political decisions and allocating values for more and more of the 
populace. 

These data become more significant when we note that the majority of students in 
the USA attend urban/city schools while a majority of school boards are located in small 
town/rural districts. By 1960, there were less than one-third the number of boards that 
existed in 1932. And by 1992, there were 15,360 or only about 12% of those which were 
governing in 1932 (US Bureau of the Census 1993). During this same period, public school 
enrollment rose from 31.4 million in 1930 to 45.3 million in 1990 (US Department of 
Education 1993b). This represents an increase of 44% in enrollment, using enrollment as 
an approximation of the public school constituency. In purely statistical terms, a 44% 
increase in the number of pupils with an 87% drop in the school boards elected to 
represent that constituency spells a severe decline in the ratio of representatives to those 
represented. 

Since there are fewer school districts, board members represent larger constituencies. 
The calculus of representation shows that it is easier for constituents to get a response 
from their state legislators or members of Congress than from urban board members. As a 
result, governance by local school boards has moved further from its democratic ideal. 
Finally, the elite social system norms that characterize educational governance 
arrangements overwhelmingly reinforce the numerical disparities, making representation 
an absolute sham in many urban districts. 
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School board constituencies 

A second hindrance on the ability of elected officials to represent a constituency is the 
degree of cultural homogeneity of the constituency they represent. It is easier to represent 
a constituency whose values and demands are similar than to represent one with diverse^ 
often competing, values and demands. In 1960, approximately 13% of the total school 
population was characterized by race as black or ‘other’ (US Department of Education 
1993b). By 1990, approximately 357o of the school-age population consisted of minority 
students (Danzberger et al. 1992). 

These data indicate the difficulties of political representation owing to the increasing 
diversity of the constituencies within the largest urban districts. The greater the diversity 
within a single local governmental unit, the more difficult the task of representation. In 
sum, the number of constituents to be represented has vastly increased and the social 
composition of the districts has become more complex and diverse, while the number of 
elected officials available to represent them has decreased. 



The composition of school boards 

A third constraint on representation is the gap between the social-class values of most 
board members and those of the constituents in urban districts. In recent years, this gap 
has widened. Since social and political values are positively related to social class, the social- 
class composition of school boards is a matter of political significance. By the middle of the 
1920s, municipal reform had radically changed the social composition of school boards. 
The middle and upper middle class had replaced the poor, ethnic neighborhood 
representatives on urban school boards. 

The outcome of that reform persists today. The American School Board Association 
(1993) stated, ‘the most notable characteristic of school boards is their stability or lack of 
change.’ Between 1982 and 1992, there was almost no change in the SES demographics of 
the ‘typical’ school board. The social class characteristics of today’s school board members 
are similar to those emerging from the reform of the mid-1920s. 

However, the economic demographics of the constituency has changed dramatically. 
The total number of families living below' the poverty level increased from 7.2 million in 
1960 to 13.8 million in 1991, an increase of nearly 50% (US Department of Education 
1993b). There is no evidence that current social policies will soon alter this trend. As 
Usdan (1994) succinctly put it: 

A major factor, of course, is the changing demographies of sliildrcn and families Indeed, the growing evidence of 
children’s poverty is among the most salient issues facing not onlv the schos'ls hut the society at large . . . 5 6 
million children underage 6 were living in poverty in W91 a increase . since 19 9 (p 3 

Notwithstanding a decade of tremendous change in the composition of the public school 
constituency, local school boards are still predominantly white and male (females comprise 
about 407o of these boards, up about 10% from their 1982 percentage). Board members 
are between 41 and 50 years old, earn between $40,000-560,000 (slightly higher than 10 
years before), were elected and had held office for six years (that is, they have been re- 
elected once on the average). Only a few big-city boards more closely mirror the 
populations they are supposed to represent. Needless to say, these demographics 
characteristics arc dramatically different than those of the constituencies in urban districts. 

In sum, the present system of school district representation in the largest cities is 
defective in at least three wavs: 
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1. The social-class values and related political rhetoric of officials and their clients 
cannot mesh. 

2. The ethnic and cultural fit between the governors and those governed is 
virtually nonexistent. 

3. The calculus of representation, expressed as the ratio of representatives to 
voters, is an obvious sham. 



The professional machine 

The municipal reform movement succeeded beyond its fondest hopes in the transference of 
control of local districts from the neighborhood machine to the organized professional 
employee machines in national, state, and big city governments. The preferred politics of 
these machines has been described as displaying: 

tcndt•lK1e•^ toward (1| the elimmaiion ol even a lo\al (2) a reward pattern tui iiiaintaimn^ tiu* 

status quo, (3) the absenee ot adequate ^el^-crlt 1 cls^l. and (4) the estahli'.hment ot an imernal educational power 
elite. Nowliere at the ^tatc or local IcveU is this as obvious as in the case ot the urban \chnol districts, nowhere has 
It been a% %tultitvinp tor schools as in the cities . . . (lannaecone 1967: 11) 

McCarty and Ramsey’s concern for school boards resulted Irom their assessment of these 
political machines: 



The greatest blow to board independence has been dealt b\ the phenomenal growth ot militant teaclier 
unions . . Is It possible that teaehcr power has rendered obsolete the old forms of control . . . ? (1971; 212) 



Rogers similarly warned of the takeover of urban schools by the ‘professional machine’: 



The independence trom party politics {provided bv the education reform of the 1900s | should have led to more 
protessionalism. it has not. Under the guise ot prcitcssionalism a number nf protective practices that are distmetiv 
not professional have begun . and a new form of 'educational pvslitics' has begun. (1968. 212 213) 

About the same time, the New York ‘Danforth’’ research team took note of the fact that 
one of the district’s employee organizations, the custodian’s union, was able to close New 
York City schools and channel hundreds of millions of school tax dollars into the pockets 
of its constituency (Danforth 1970). Thus, using processes reminiscent of the old political 
machine, the modern professional machine has filled the void left by its predecessor and 
rewarded its own members from the public coffers at the expense of children in urban 
school districts. 



Governance retorm or political non-event? 

In the 1960s, an attempt was made to give the community a greater voice in local school 
district governance. The most prominent of these efforts occurred in New York Citv. In 
1960, the New York state legislature ‘reformed’ the New York City school board bv 
replacing the entire central board. The new board re-established 30 local boards. In 1967, 
three ‘demonstration districts’, funded by the Ford Foundation, were added. In 1968, 
membership on the central board was increased from nine to 13 members in an effort to 
increase racial, ethnic, and social class representation on the board. By 1969, as a result of 
the state reform legislation, which replaced the community control bill, the central hoard 
was reduced to five paid members and 32 local districts. None ot the citv*s secondary 
schools was placed under the influence of those local hoards. During the 1960s, New York 
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City may have been the most often reformed school district in the history of public 
education. 

The results of this reform, however, were less than satisfactory. The Danforth report 
(1970) called the changes tinkering with the structure rather than reforming it. The report 
read, in part: 

. . rhc (central] board is . . incapable of responding to the society's demands in a reasonable time. It is ... a 
pathological bureaucracy. Above all. it follows a sacred style of governance in a secular city, relying largely on the 
politics of expertise ... Its well intentioned members, steeped in the traditions of the reform board movement of 
the early twentieth century . . . have found themselves unable to respond adequately to the demands of . . . the city. 

(pp. ivll 02 ) 

Danzberger e( al. (1992) apparently view the New York City reform of the 1960s as an 
operational failure. They state that: 

... the break up of New York City into 32 community school districts governing grades K-8 in the late 1960s did 
not result in improved student achievement . . . The change to smaller community school districts. . has not 
increased citizen [nor] . . . parental involvement ... (p. 83) 

In sum, the New York reform of the 1960s was an attempted revolution that failed. The 
community control movement had the goal of transferring control of the city schools to 
local neighborhoods. However, its proposed legislation was not passed. Ultimately, it was 
defeated by the traditional power holders, led by the city’s professional machines 
(lannaccone 1970). 



The Chicago reform of the 1990s 



The decade of the 1990s has witnessed another attempt to return local control and decision 
making to neighborhood communities. Like New York City, the Chicago reform also 
seeks to break up a large urban district. However, unlike New York’s community control 
effort, the Chicago reform seeks to restructure the city’s school governance structure to 
the site level. 

The policy premise of the present reform effort in Chicago is to shift control from 
traditional power holders to school site boards composed of the principal, a student, and 
elected citizens and teachers. This effort is more a response to political pressure and loss of 
public confidence than the product of educational theory; it is driven more by the demand 
for accountability than by pedagogical planning. Referring to this restructuring effort, 
Rollow and Bryk (1993) state: 

In response to the entrenched, dysfunclionil power relations that had calcified . it rrpiaicd the traditional 
bureaucratic control of schools with a complex of local schend politics more respsinove and accountable to their 
students and community . . . (pp 98-99) 



According to Lutz and Merz (1992); 



The legislative action (in the Chicago reform) turned out the bureaiicratiL mathinc replacing it with a tvjH- ot 
Mtc-based management omilar to the machine gnsername poKCss The people and tlic parentN now hold the 
maionty of the vote on the l<xal schnnl councils Thev run budgets and hire statT It remains to he seen if they can 
pt^Hluc'c better >cluH>ls (p 148} 



Restructuring the gt^vernance of schools to the site level in the largest cities may renew 
the urban school district's historic role as the crucible of democracy as Iden (1994) 
suggests; 
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. . . U seems to me that . . . ( this) is the way schools operate in small towns, small districts as districts have gotten 
laiger, they have tended to become less and less responsive to the citizenry whose children they serve ... it is time 
the communities reclaim the schools they finance, (pp. 126-127) 

For site-based management to become a real, lasting change in school governance, the 
present educational elite - local boards, top school administrators, professional 
bureaucracies, state education agencies, and very possibly state and national governments - 
must relinquish much of their control of schools. Otherwise, site-based school boards will 
be no more than the failed citizen /teacher advisory committees used by the power elite for 
at least a half-century (Bergus 1993). Lutz and Merz (1992) warn that the reform trend 
toward site-based management may well result in nothing more than political rhetoric 
rather than real reform. 

Reform or fad, only time will tell. But whatever its future, the Chicago reform 
stands as one more admission of the weakness of the present governance system, a product 
largely of the municipal reform movement of the early 1900s. As Hess (1993) reminds us: 

The Chkjgo retnrm docs call into question tlie unthinking connection between the liberal philosophical 
perspective and the strategies adopted by the liberals in the 1950s and 1960s. which were linked to the 
professionalized, rational governance strategies of the early decades ot this century . .The Chicago reform effort 
shifts the boundaries of what is traditionally thought of as 'schooling'. Under this reform effort, schooling in 
urban centers is re established in the context of local community, (pp. 92-93) 



Summation and a suggestion 

The recent efforts toward school restructuring suggest that we may finally have to come 
to realize that without fundamental changes in the governance of urban schools, reform of 
such schools is impossible. Significant improvement of these school demands nothing less 
far reaching than the reforms of the turn of the century that produced the present school 
governance system. As noted earlier, the reform movement of the early 1900s was the last 
significant school board reform movement in America (lannaccone 1977, Danzberger etal. 
19v2). That reform no longer serves the people in the largest cities. ‘The major focus of 
urban reform must be . . . the political process and the target of that process must be the 
control and governance of local schools’ (Lutz and lannaccone 1993: 88). 

After all the sophisticated sneering of the intelligentsia in a life-time career in world- 
class universities has been suffered through, all the popular plaints of political losers have 
been heard and all the cynical pleas on behalf of the poor by wealthy media, movie and 
sports millionaires has been appropriately discounted, it is still a fact that more citizens 
come closer to day-to-day government and have more opportunities to influence public 
decisions in the typical school district arena than in any other governing body. That is 
why Wirt and Kirst (1992) are correct when they say of the local school district voting 
base, ‘The act of voting for or against - or not at all - links tht individual citizen to the 
school in a direct and intimate way that is unparalleled for otf major public policies’ 
(pp. 222-223). 

As noted above, the recent reforms mandating restructuring to the site level arc 
attributable more to a response to political demands and a loss of public confidence than as 
the product of a careful plan for the education of the young. They are driven more by the 
demand for accountability than by pedagogical considerations (Weeres 1993). To the 
extent that restructuring programs like the Chicago reform effort become operational in 
the governance of site-level representative structures, they may improve accountability and 
enhance educational quality. But there is no guarantee that restructuring will, in fact, 
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improve the quality of education. It may be one more case of reforming the reforms 
(Cuban 1990). 

Xlic results of some three decides of research indicate thst most school districts h3\e 
reasonably representative schools boards that produce policy consistent with active voter 
wishes most of the time. The research by McCarty and Ramsey, coupled with the 
development of dissatisfaction theory, conclude that voters change boards that do not 
reflect their wishes. However, the largest urban districts are another story. We have seen 
over three decades of efforts to increase federal control of schools and a series of urban 
school district reforms. The most recent and to date potentially far reaching of these 
reforms is school restructuring. The Chicago reform effort is the clearest example of this. 

With all the other factors we usually list as ‘causes’ of the urban school disaster, we 
must include our own frames of reference. Our tendency to conceptualize all school 
districts, boards, and superintendents as the same sort of phenomena is erroneous. A 
conceptual system that places the school districts, boards, and superintendents of New 
York City and Elmira, Los Angeles and Santa Barbara, and Chicago and Champaign in 
the same category is obviously flawed. Our inability to distinguish the larger number and 
sorts of local districts that function as useful representative local governments from those 
that do not can easily lead us to an indiscriminate sameness in ‘reforming’ all of them 
together. 

The body of research ignored by most of these reforms is the relatively successful 
political dynamics within the majority of American school districts. The policy reformer s 
neglected model is the one that works for most of the country- Why should we not try to 
use it in the places that need it most by dividing large urban districts into a number of 
smaller community school districts? 

One objection to this is raised by the middle-class perception that reasonably sized 
urban communities are not feasible because they require a sense of community lacking in 
these areas. According to critics, the typical model will not work without that 
community spirit. Indeed, without that feeling of community, the model would probably 
not be applicable. 

Most of the cities of the old West such as Los Angeles were built on a mosaic pattern 
unlike the concentric ring cities of the East- Urban dwellers of the Western cities tend to 
identify themselves as living in smaller sections and area enclaves within these large cities. 
This identification itself pays tribute to the communities within the Western megalopolis. 
But what about the rest of the country? 

Summerfield’s (1971) examination of urban school district politics in a Midwestern 
city indicates significant policy variation among the four neighborhoods he studied. While 
his conclusions about the openness of their politics may be challenged, the existence of 
distinguishable and different neighborhood education values within the larger urban 
system is clear. The failure of the melting pot to eliminate the identity of various ethnic 
enclaves in New York City, despite socio-economic successes long after the first 
generation of immigration, is well known (Glazer and Moynihan 1963). The retention of 
their identity suggests that, even in the largest cities, sub-areas of communities with their 
particular identity do exist and could become viable school districts. A related study of an 
Italian-American community in Boston and its destruction by federal urban renewal 
indicates another instance of internal communities with a sense of affinity in an older 
Eastern city (Cans 1962). 

At present, Chicago is at the forefornt ol effects to restructure schools. Academics 
and middlc'class policy makers have no difficulty in understanding the existence ol 
community spirit and capability to govern of a ('hicago community like Hyde Park. But 
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they tend to fall back to a rabble hypothesis when thinking about the ability of the rest of 
the city to govern itself. The Addams community is one of Chicago’s oldest slums. Suttles 
(1968) states, ‘Seen from the inside, however, the Addams area is intricately organized 
accoring to its own standards, . (p. 3). The major lineaments of the area’s internal 

structure are such customary anthropological distinctions as age, sex, territoriality, 
ethnicity, and personal identity. The inclusion of territoriality on this list is not merely a 
convention. As Suttles goes on to say, ‘The most obvious reason for centering in on 
locality groups is that their members cannot simply ignore one another. People who 
routinely occupy the same place must either develop a moral order that includes all those 
present or fall into conflict’ (p.7). 

Restructuring Chicago style may solve the educational governance problems of the 
largest school districts. Creating districts that capitalize on existing communities would 
come closer to the system that works in most of the country. Otherwise, the education 
failures of a few of the largest urban districts might not only terminate the reform of 
restructuring to the site level, but also close the chapter on the American local school 
district. Were this to happen, we might very well see the thruth of the statement, 
‘Reformers conceive of themselves as the obstetricians of the future while history declares 
them the morticians of the past’ (lannaccone 1967: 102). 



Note 



1. The Danforth Foundation undertook the funding of three years ot studies by h\e teams ot researcher', 
in Boston. Chicago, Columbus, Los Angeles, and New York under the leadership of Luvern 
Cunningham The teams included a larger number ol individuals than a mite such as this can 
acknowledge. However, kev roles were played bv ]. Cronin m Boston. P. Peterson in Chicago, R. 
Nystrand m C^olunibus, C.. Briiier in Los Angeles, and f'. Lut^ in New Yvsrk. L. iantidLLiine was 
initially the senior principal investigator of the New York study. He later became a flsiating member of 
the team concentrating on the state capital in the New' York study. lannaccone joined the Boston team 
with Cronin in the third year of the study and subsequently synthesized selected aspects of all five 
studies for a 1971 report to the President's Commission sui juvenile Delmqueiicv. 
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4. State policy-making and school reform: influences and 
influentials 



Tim L. Mazzoni 



Purpose, perspective, and limitations 

During the past decade, the American states have engaged in a massive use of policy in 
seeking to reform their public schools. Whether these nationwide eflForts have had a 
momentous impact on education, they might well have had such an impact on 
governance. Certainly the states, more than ever, have become de facto as well as de jure 
policy makers for the schools. This chapter examines from a state - and a political 
influence - perspective the causes, processes, and consequences of the decade-long 
‘education excellence’ movement. It does so by placing events in historical context, by 
drawing upon research findings, and by applying an open systems perspective, one 
concerned as much with contextual influences upon systems as with actor influence withw 
systems. 

Before beginning, two major limitations need to be acknowledged. The first is that 
state education policy systems are complex, shaped by external forces, and unlike one 
another in countless ways. The emphasis here will be on change over time more than on 
variability across space. The second limitation has to do with the scholarly literature (for 
general reviews see James 1991, Lehne 1983, McGivney 1984, Mitchell 1988). Despite 
advancements, there still is considerable truth in Burlingame’s and Geske’s 1979 
conclusion that analysts have ‘spent a good deal of time in some states, some time in a few 
states, and no time whatsoever in a great many states’ (p.60). As with variability across 
states, shortcomings in research limit prospects for generalization. 



Expanded state activism 

The last ten years have certainly witnessed an extraordinary eruption of state school 
policy. Though some states were vastly more aggressive than others in enacting detailed 
programs and broad-scale packages, the education excellence movement left no region 
untouched as it spread across the country. Mandating rigorous standards for students and 
teachers was the dominant theme of the ‘first wave’ of school reform (Firestone et ai 
1991). In 1986, a ‘second wave’ commenced, with attention shifting from bureaucratic 
intensification through state prescription to school restructuring through decentralized 
authority. By the end of the decade, some analysts and advocates were proclaiming the 
beginnings of a ‘third wave,’ one which called for the systemic redesign of K-12 education 
(Murphy 1990). 
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Backj^romd Jones 

The ‘why' of the 1980s policy eruption has been cast by some scholars in broad 
interpretive frames. Social historians (e.g., Cuban 1990, Tyack 1993) look upon these 
events as yet another cycle in the recurring cycles of education reform that are rooted deep 
in America's past. Comparative analysts (e.g., Ginsberg 1991, Plank and Adams 1989), on 
the other hand, identify international trends, with many countries described as seeking to 
utilize their school systems to cope with underlying social, political, and economic 
problems. Other scholars (e.g., Clark 1993, Kirst 1984, Guthrie and Koppich 1988) point 
to a confluence of forces in the United States, including: (1) America's slow - sometimes 
stagnant - economic growth, punctuated from 1978 to 1983 by soaring double-digit 
inflation followed by a severe national recession; (2) escalating global competition, with 
the loss by the United States of market share to other nations; (3) public unease and 
unhappiness about the ascent of economic rivals, notably the Japanese; (4) two decades of 
well-publicized reports decrying the softening in American schools of academic standards 
and the slide of student achievement test scores; and (5) elite and, to a lesser degree, 
popular dissatisfaction with the perceived productivity of America’s public schools and 
inability - or unwillingness - of local school officials and educators to improve them. 



Federal impetus jor reform 

In the context of these background forces, a political interpretation also has gained 
credence - namely, that the federal government during the Reagan Administration created 
much of the opportunity, stimulus, and agenda for state involvement on school reform 
issues. President Reagan was ideologically committed to the devolution of education 
policy, and he pushed to move program and funding responsibility from the federal to 
state and local levels. According to Clark and Astuto (1987), the consequence of Reagan’s 
devolution quest, coupled with the failure of opponents to reassert a vigorous federal role, 
was to ‘leave the territory open to the states and they are claiming the territory’ (p. 71). 

The Reagan Administration's exuberant use of what Jung and Kirst (1986) call the 
‘bully pulpit strategy' stimulated and shaped state activism. Symbolic politics replaced 
substantive policy as federal commissions and officials relied on evangelizing and 
exhortation, rather than on expenditures and enforcement, to inspire a school ‘excellence’ 
crusade (Boyd 1988). The first and most telling pulpit was afforded the National 
Commission on Excellence in Education, appointed by Secretary of Education, Terrel Bell. 
In 1983 the Commission published A i\atiori itt a report crafted and released with a 
keen eye toward both arousing - and bounding - public debate on improving education in 
the United States (Wimpelberg and Ginsberg 1989). 

Whatever its defects as policy analysis, A Nation at Risk was galvanizing as political 
manifesto. The imagery was one of a country in grave peril, its economy floundering and 
prey to foreign competitors, because a ‘rising tide of mediocrity’ had been allowed to 
erode the quality of its educational foundations. Within a year millions of citizens had 
heard though print and electronic media about the dismal condition of American schools 
and what was necessary to fix them. That the indictment of schooling was unbalanced 
(Bracty 1991) - and the connection between economic competitiveness and education’s 
deterioration unexamined (Cuban 1992) - hardly detracted from the report’s appeal. 

A Nation at Risk was far from alone in its message. Most of the national commission 
reports published during the decade, and there were dozens of them, promulgated similar 
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diagnoses and prescriptions. The influence of these reports was magnified by constant 
reiteration and reinforcement - amplified by extraordinary media coverage as big 
circulation newspapers, national magazines, and television networks discovered the 
schools (Kaplan 1992). Impact was further magnified by President Reagan’s fervent - if 
belated - embrace of the bully pulpit strategy. And when, in Reagan’s second term, 
William Bennett became Secretary of Education the reform thrust had a true ‘pit bull in 
the bully pulpit,’ a federal official whose zeal, rhetoric, and combativeness sparked one 
controversy - and media account - after another (Ravitch 1990:48), 

In the wake of such influences, state-level task forces, commissions, and committees 
did spring up across the country. Every state had at least one; many had several meeting at 
the same time. National influences also contributed to mounting elite and popular 
pressures on state policy makers to ‘do something’ about education. The invocation of 
crisis, a repeated theme in commission reports and pulpit pronouncements, infused 
urgency into the cause. Not only did these pressures - and the popularity to be gained by 
responding to them create political incentives for state officials to risk the hazards of 
policy leadership, they were accompanied by education reform ‘solutions’ that could be 
readily adopted by lawmakers. The national commission reports, w'ritc McDonnell and 
Fuhrman (1986: 56), ‘gave the impression that easily understood, simple solutions (albeit 
some expensive ones) were available ... By providing, seemingly, straightforward policy 
solutions, these reports made it easier for state officials to propose and enact legislation 
quickly.’ 



Shuc sources of activism 

Interpretations that narrowly single out national influences give too little recognition to 
state activities that preceded A Nation at Risk and too much recognition to similarities - 
rather than to differences - in how state education policy systems sought in the 1980s to 
improve their public schools. To begin, the states had long been active on education issues. 
They did not need the federal government to cede them that terrain; they already occupied 
most of it (on slate activism in the 1960s and 1970s see particularly Campbell and Mazzoni 
1976, Fuhrman 1979, lannaccone 1967, Mitchell 1981, Murphy 1982, Usdan ef al, 1969, 
Wirt 1977 ). The federal withdrawal in the 1980s trom a role emphasizing programs and 
funding enlarged state involvement in education, just as with other public policy domains 
(Nathan 1993). State government became the target of expectations, demands, and 
interests that could count on little but symbolic fulfillment from the Reagan 
Administration. 

Four states - Mississippi in 1982 and Florida, California, and Arkansas in 1983 - had 
either passed s Jl-eeping reform legislation or were well on the way to enactment before the 
release of A Nation at Risk (Alexander 1986, Jenkins and Pearson 1991, Massell and Kirst 
1986, Osborne 1988). And for several other bellwether states, notablv Tennessee and 
South Carolina which adopted big legislative packages in 1984, the antecedents of reform 
clearly traced back to earlier state events (Achilles cf ai 1986, Chance 1986). Thus, it seems 
fair to conclude, with Pipho (1986: Kl), that A Nation at Risk 'fell in at the head of a 
parade that had alr^'ady begun to take shape.’ 

The efficiency and productivity concerns of the 1980s were not new arrivals on the 
state policy scene. ‘Accountability’ for education and educatois had been the subject ot 
extensive legislative and regulatory’ action throughout the 1970s. Onlv school finance 
reform was a bigger issue across the states. Thirty* five states were reported as having 
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adopted accountability legislation by 1975, with emphasis being on comprehensive 
planning and statewide assessment programs (Kirst 1990, Timpane 1978). By the end of 
the decade, 39 state legislatures were reported as having passed bills requiring minimum 
competency testing (Pipho 1979). In California and Florida, in particular, educational 
accountability became a recurrent policy theme right into the early 1980s (Herrington ei 
al. 1992, Kirst 1990). By that time, these states had, as Guthrie and Koppich (1988: 46) 
note, ‘pioneered many of the proposals contained in A Nation at Risk prior to its 
publication.’ 



The rejormisi South 

The first wave of the education excellence movement crested in mid-decade and by 1987 
had largely spent its force (Kirst 1988). During this initial surge of policy activism, some 
one-third of the states enacted sweeping, multiple-initiative reforms which closely 
paralleled many of the recommendations being publicized in the national commission 
reports. And other states adopted in a more restricted, incremental fashion a number of 
the same measures (Pipho 1986). But similar language did not necessarily translate into 
similar meaning or consequence, as each state’s policy response was situated in its own 
unique political context (Fuhrman 1989, Marshall et al. 1989). There was, moreover, a 
distinct regional cast to the start and early spread of the reform movement. Nor was the 
movement quite so national in its policy legacy as many commentators made it appear. 

With the notable exception of California, long a pacesetter in education, the leaders 
in instituting first-wave reforms were all Southern states (Pipho 1986). And, after two 
years of activity, these states remained at the top in nationwide surveys taken of reform 
accomplishments, as measured by A Nation at Risk prescriptions (Plank 1988). In 
explaining the South’s enthusiasm for the education excellence movement, scholars 
emphasize the link between economics and education. Timar and Kirp (1988), for 
example, argue that it was ‘regional competition for high technology firms and 
recognition that the region’s economic future depended on a skilled work force and good 
educational system [which] spurred a dramatic school reform movement throughout the 
South’ (p. 97). Void and DeVitis (1991) maintain that there was a further - and mighty - 
spur to Southern activism: ‘discomfort with the role of perennial underachiever’ (p. 2). 
The growing mood of dissatisfaction created a rare opportunity for reformers; there might 
be ‘no better time ... to make Southern schools as good as - or better than - those found 
in other parts of the country’ (Void and DeVitis 1991:2). 

The South was also the most conservative region of the country, one likely to be 
particularly receptive to the ideology permeating the national commission reports and 
Reagan Administration advocacy. This might explain why, for example, A Nation at Risk 
became the template for policy in conservative Alabama (Rudder 1991), while it was 
virtually ignored by state lawmakers in liberal Minnesota (Mazzoni and Sullivan 1986). 
Also, the Southern states had typically evolved a more centralized approach to school 
governance than had other regions of the country (Wirt 1977). Despite localism always 
being present - and intense in some Southern states, such as Texas and Georgia - it was 
not as much of a political constraint in the South generally as it was, for example, in the 
New England and Rocky Mountain states. 

The differential impact of the 1980^82 national recession contributed to the South’s 
being more able than other regions to focus on - and fund - costly school reform 
initiatives. Although not spared, the Southern states were not hit nearly as hard 
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economically as many states in the ‘Frostbeli.’ In such states as Massachusetts, Michigan, 
and Minnesota pressing economic issues dominated policy agendas into the mid-1980s 
(Mazzoni and Sullivan 1986, Osborne 1988). 

Finally, the adoption of school reform legislation within the South appeared to fit the 
regional diffusion model of policy innovation, a model m which a state’s policy making is 
assumed to be strongly influenced by the actions of its immediate neighbors (Gray 1994). 
Fur example, a South Carolina official commented: ‘We got a lot of Inlp from M.ssissippi, 
even though their reforms arc much different ... the process we used Hocal fora] was 
similar’ (Chance 1986: 53). And a Florida legislator reported that ‘people in the state joked 
about contests between Tennessee and Florida as to who would come out first v ith a 
merit pav plan* (Chance 1986:83). In addition, the Southern states had re^onal forums, 
notably the Southern Regional Education Board, that facilitated the sharing of ideas, 
proposals, and strategies. 



Efiahlin\i arid forces 

The education reform movement swelled, of course, lir beyond its original moorings in 
California and the South. By 1990, comprebtnsive policies had been legislated in states as 
diverse as Kentucky, Missouri Illinois, New Mexico, Ohio, Iowa, and Washington 
(Alexander 1990, Pipho 1986, Kirst 1988). Commission reports, pulpit .exhortations, 
media publicity, and high-profile advocates, when taken logcther, were certainly a 
contributing - probably a neces^ary - cause for the nati-^p.wide diffusioi. of innovation. 
Still, they were not sufficient; at least four other forces enabled and energized the process. 

The most basic enabling force was the inslitutRnal capacity had been steadily 
developing in state governments for two d.-cadcs. Modern, responsive, and capable 
political institutions were generally to be found in ;he American states by the early 1980s 
(Mitchell 1981, Murphy 1982, Rosenthal 1990). Strengthened institutional capacity 
enabled state governments to innovate acre .s a range of complex issues, in which K-12 
education was simply one locus of intense activity. Scores of laws were enacted in the 
1980s in such areas as water q\iality. air pollution, technology development, and energy 
conservation (Doyle and Hartle 1985, Nathan 1993, Van Horn 1993). Slate capability 
might not have been up to the challenge of producing ‘coherent policy’ for upgrading 
education (Fuhrman 1993); and the intensification cf pluralistic politics, another long-term 
trend, worked against such coherence (Johnson 1993, Mazzoni 1993). But state capability 
was up to the challenge of enabling lawmakers to respond to or seize upon - demands 
for school reform with an unprecedented volume and variety of policy initiatives. 

A second enabling factor w^as the return bv the mid-1980s of economic prosperity. 
The national recession of the early 1980s had been deep and prolonged. Fiscal year 1984, 
however, saw a rebound in state revenues as the national economy improved and state 
taxes ~ 36 states had to hike taxes during the recession - generated ample new monies 
(McDonnell and Fuhrman 1986). A growing economy and stale fiscal surpluses permitted 
reformers to pump enough money into the bargaining arena to accommodate conflicting 
interests. The sonicthing-for-cvcryonc compromise, a hallmark of omnibus bills that often 
were vehicles for school legislation, was made possible on a broad scale by a surge of 
revenues flowing into state coffers. 

A pervasive energizing factor was the escalating compctiiiun among Amcrtvaii states 
ill ilie 1980s to attract or retain economic resources. In ibis competitK>n, having good 
jcluKils “ or, at least, the reputation for them “ was perceived as a vital asset. 8tate after 
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state rrumpetcd the virtues of its schools as each sought to gain an edge in the new global 
marketplace (Doyle and Hartle 1985). Economic competition contributed mightily to the 
diffusion f state education reforms, a dynamic that illustrates what Dye (1990) has 
proclaimed to be the new 'ccmpctif’vc tcderalism model' of policy innovation in the 
United States. 

A second energizing force was judicial intervention, largely through the resurgence at 
the end of the decade of school finance lawsuits and court rulings. The court order had 
been a prime .nover of policy activism for many states during the nationwide movement in 
the 1970s to redress disparities in school funding (Fuhrman 1979, Odden and Wohlstetter 
1992;. Then, for a decade, these ‘equity’ concerns were submerged - though not 
completely displaced (West Virginia, tor example, had to respond to a sweeping school 
finance decision) - ly the ‘excellence’ impulse of first- wave reforms. In 1989. however, 
unequal funding systems in Kentucky, Montana, and Texas were struck down by the 
coi'.’'ts. In the early 1990s. the litigation momentum continued to build, with school 
finarce systems in a number of states being overturned for violating state constitutional 
provif'ons. 

Th-j intervention ot the court had mixed results. While most states since 1970 had 
experienced school finance litigation - 42 as of late 1993 - plaintiffs in these cases had not 
been much more successful than defendants - 15 rulings for plaintiffs and 13 tor 
detendants, with 13 cases pending, as of late 1993 (Harp 1993). Still, when a plaintiff’s 
challenge was upheld, it established an agenda priority for the policy system to which state 
lawmakers had to respond, however grudgingly and minimally. In some states, notably in 
New Jersey and Texas, this process proved to be protracted and its outcome problematic. 
But in Kentucky, W'here the state supreme court declared in 1989 the entire public school 
system to be unconstitutional. Judicial intervention combined with gubernatorial 
leadership to produce in 1990 the most comprehensive approach to school reform legislated 
in anv American state (Alexander 1990). 



iitiJ rtiin'prctH'urs' 

C.ontcxtual pressures also reconfigured the opportunity structure tor individual system 
actors. These pressures opened up, in Kingdoti's (1984) terms, 'policy windows,’ and 
there were a host of stratcgicallv placed 'policy entrepreneurs’ in and out ot government 
ready, w'illing, and able to seize the moment to 'hook solutions to problems’ and 
‘proposals to political momentum’ (p. 191). Predominant among these individuals w'ere 
elected officials, especially a ‘new breed’ of state governors w ho were hailed bv the media 
and depicted by scholars as pivotal actors in promoting education reforms (Chance 1986, 
Fuhrman 1989, Mueller and McKeown 1986, Osborne 1988, Rosenthal 1990, Timar and 
Kirp 1988). Chief slate school officers were prominent in several states (Chance 1986, 
Layton 1986, Massell and Kirsl 1986, Prestme 1989). In one state - Texas - an individual 
businessman appears to have forcefully stamped his priorities and management philosophy 
on school reform legislation (Lutz 1986, McNeil 1988). 

Visible leaders were not, however, the only policy entrepreneurs pushing for school 
reh>rm. Individual legislators, whose activity gcncrallv received far less media coverage 
than governors, were mffuential across the states; indeed, their overall impact probably 
exceeded that of any other single class of actc>r (Fuhrman 1990, Marshall et ai 1986). 
Along with lawmakers, there were behind-the-scenes policy entrepreneurs among 
officials, managers, and specialists m stale education agencies. In some states, »hcsc 
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’bureaucrats’ took advantage of the agenda prominence of school reform to put forward 
their preferred solutions and maneuver them into enactments (Chance 1986. Layton 1986, 
Holdcrness 1992. Mazzoni and Sullivan 1986). 

Besides government insiders, there were individuals outside government infusing 
their policy svstenis with entrepreneurial energy. Some were linked to - and drew iheir 
influence from - national networks that had formed around such reform issues as 
curriculum standards, educational choice, and school-based nianagenient (Kaplan and 
IJsdaii 19V2. Kirst 1984. Ogawa 1993). Others were more home grown in origin, such as 
the individual policy entrepreneurs in Minnesota who. working with and through a public 
interest group - the Citizens League ~ were central to moving that state along a 
rcstriKturing ager.da for schoi^l reform (Mazzom 1993). 



The politics of reform policy making 



PrOit'sy ihii rih’tt'nstics 

State policy making m the 1980s on education excellence issues was not politics as usual, at 
least not in the states where a sweeping array of retorm iimiatives was undertaken. In such 
*high-change’ states ‘much of the tactical plan.’ Chance (1986:29) observes, ‘was 
intended to limit, control, surmount, circumvent, or avoid tlie constraints of more 
conventional processes.’ Reform politics, usually in a short burst of extraordinary policy 
cnergv, supplemented or >iUpplanted regular politics. Education p».'licy making transcended 
traditional subsystem arenas - and their specialized and established legislator, bureaucrat, 
and lohbvist actors - and played out in broader, more public arenas. 

In reform politics, top-level leaders - governors, legislators, and Chiet Slate School 
Officers (t.S'sOs) - took charge. Blue-ribbon commissions were formed. Change initiatives 
of everv sort were put forward, sometimes dt^zens \s ere combined and compromised into 
a single omnibus package. Higli-cost and redistributive proposals were mostly siphoned 
out (bircstone c( al. 1991). ‘Political imperatives demand|ed|.' in C’hance’s (1986:29) 
words, ’slogans and ea^^ilv described, cost-contained, and svmbol-accommodating 
solutions.’ Historic political alignments were often bypassed. New advocacy coalitions 
were forged, with the weighty iiiHuence of business groups adding impressive clout. 
‘Mandards,’ ‘excellence.' and ‘qualitv’ provided unifying, inot.vating, and legitimating 
symbols. Persuasion, bargaining, and trade-offs - and, on occasion, arm-twisting pressure 
mobilized supporters and neutralized opponents. The most formidable potential 
resisters, the big education groups, were brought aboard, bougiu v^ff. or brushed aside 
(MePtinnell and Paseal 1988). Ptdicy sisibility attracted .ind was expanded bv media 
publicity. Popular support was assured; political credits were amassed; policy and 
personal - agendas were attained. And a ‘juggernaut’ of education reforms roiled through 
many a state legislature (C'.hancc 1986;. 

The scope, composition, and unitv of the education rotorni movement varied. In 
some states for example. Cicorgia and Misst>uri - the retorm coalition reflected essentially 
an elite consensus {Fuhrman 1989, Hall 1989). In other states for example. Florida. 
Illinois, and C'alifornia " highly pluralistic p(ditics had to be aecomniodaleil (Alexander 
1986, C dunce 1986, Massel! and Kiist 1986). In a few states iiotablv Mississippi and 
South raroiina coaliiional efforts went bevond alignments ariiniig state-level actf^rs and 
extended signihcant fvditical micraetion to grassroots panieipatits (^|eiikms and Perstm 
1991. f imir .lud Kirp 19 hK) |n tor exampL. t ahivirnia, lihiiius. tKorgu, 
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and Missouri - agreement was reached among the major interests; all embraced the final 
compromise. Yet in other states - for example, Tennessee, Texas, and Arkansas - reform 
politics proved to be polarizing as political leaders and their business allies squared oflF in 
abrasive confrontation against the teacher unions and other education groups over such 
divisive issues as merit pay, career ladders, ‘no pass 'no play' rules, and teacher testing 
(Achilles et al. 1986, Fowler 1988, Lutz 1986, NIcNeil 1988). 

Differences among the high-change states were relatively minor, however, compared 
with differences across the other two-thirds of the American states as they experienced the 
nationwide impulse to improve public schools. Several states in which CSSOs and 
education departments played a decisive role - for example, Colorado, Washington, 
Wisconsin, and New' Mexico - took a critical, cautious, or containment approach to 
education reform (Chance 1986, Cibulka and Derlin 1992, Holderness 1992). In other 
states - for exan ph, Arizona and Pennsylvania - governors developed and pressed for 
sweeping changes, but only modest departures were adopted by their legislatures (Karper 
and Boyd 1988, Osborne 1988, Sacken and Medina 1990). In still other states, governor- 
led reform coalitions came to focus largely on a particular initiative - for example, career 
ladders in Utah and educational choice in Minnesota - and succeeded, despite sometimes 
powerful opposition, in passing breakthrough legislation (Malen and Campbell 1986, 
Mazzoni 1988). And, finally, there were some states where the waves of reform washed 
over the education policy system with little discernible impact on decision-making 
processes other than those associated with temporary commissions, expanded 
conversation, and modest innovation (Chance 1986). 



Mainstream politiis 

The reform movement of the 1980s plunged education ever more into the political 
mainstream (Fuhrman 1987). While there also w’as an escalation in the policy activity of 
state boards of education - and, in some states, they took a proactive role (Chance 1986, 
Layton 1986) - the arenas for action were typically the legislature and the governor's 
office. Reform proposals by the many hundreds w'cre picked up, packaged, and promoted 
by elected officials across the country. Some of these officials, most notably governors, 
regularly campaigned on educational issues; then emphasized them in new initiatives. 
Their intentions and influence decisively shaped state policy making, a process in which 
‘politics’ as played out in general governance arenas through symbol manipulation, 
interest representation, coalition building, and give-and-take bargaining loomed large. 

That politicization had come to characterize education policy making did not 
represent a deviation from prior trends. Politicization of this process had become obvious 
in many states during the preceding decade (Campbell and Mazzoni 1976, Geske 1977-78, 
Lehnc 1978. Murphy 1982, Rosenthal and Fuhrman 1981, Rost 1979). It was most 
evident on the issue of school finance reform (Brown and Elmore 1983, Fuhrman 1979). 
But continuity did not mean the absence of change. Education being politicized in the 
1980s was not the same as it being politicized in the 1970s. Among the changes in state 
school politics, three stand out: (1) the activism of governors, (2) the involvement of big 
and (3) the mftucnec of national organizations and nctw'orks. 
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Cubematorial activism 

The education reform movement afforded the nation’s governors a unique opportunity as 
well as motivating incentive to overcome policy-making fragmentation and to marshal 
broad-based support for innovative legislation. A group of able, ambitious, and pragmatic 
governors - mainly but not solely in the South - took the spotlight as ‘policy chiefs 
(Caldwell 1985). Focused and determined, the activist governors persisted, frequently in 
the face of initial setbacks, in pressing for education reform legislation. More than any 
other state actor, they had the institutional authority, organizational resources, and media 
access to dramatize need, frame issues, and set agendas. Concentrating their policy 
arguments on the link between a state’s school system and its economic competitiveness, 
governors made education reform their number one legislative priority, ahead even of tax, 
economic, and environmental concerns (Beyle 1990). 

To pave the w'ay for their education priorities, governors appointed blue-ribbon 
commissions. Such a commission could serve many functions. For example, as Malcn and 
Campbell (1986) report for Utah, it could ‘mute executive-partisan tensions by becoming 
an umbrella organization’ where proposals could be formulated and consensus forged; it 
could help hx public attention on and inspire support for education reforms; and. when 
key lawmakers were commission members, it could establish effective linkages between 
itself and the legislative process (pp. 265-266). Malen and Campbell point to the 
commission they studied as having had a ‘central role. ..in the policymaking process 
(p. 266). Other analysts have arrived at the same judgment about governor-appointed 
commissions (e.g.. Chance 1986, Fuhrman 1989). ‘In many of the states that underwent 
reforms,’ Rosenthal (1990; 111) concludes, ‘commissions spearheaded the drive.’ 

To buttress the work of commissions, many activist governors engaged in high- 
powered ‘issue campaigns’ to arouse popular sentiment (Durning 1989). Conducted like 
an election campaign, these usually consisted of ‘a campaign organization, a campaign 
kickoff, a series of campaign speeches, a campaign tour, and a panoply of campaign 
slogans, endorsements, advertisements, and materials’ (Beyle (1993:96). The strategy, 
even when cast as an all-out appeal, was not always successful. Governor Perpich. for 
example, lost in his first run at public school choice in Minnesota (Mazzoni 1989); and 
Governor Schaefer could not secure legislative approval for a special math and science high 
school in Maryland (Rosenthal 1990). Yet other governors * for example. Winter in 
Mississippi, Alexander in Tennessee, Clinton in Arkansas, and Riley in South Carolina - 
engendered widespread support with their campaigns. 

Effective education governors w^crc back-stage act<^rs a** well, drawing upon the 
tactics of insider politics to strike accords with other influentials - or to persuade or 
pressure them into cooperating. Governor Clinton, for instance, often followed through 
on his grassroots campaigns by applying a ‘full court press' in the legislature, cutting deals 
and negotiating compromises (Ehrenhalt 1993: 123). Said Governor Babbitt of Arizona: 
‘In any given year, I have selected ... issues and used everything at niy disposal 
initiative, referendum, the bully pulpit, the press, browbeating, trade-offs, threats, 
rewards - to get what I needed’ (Osborne 1988: 140). 

Gubernatorial involvement in the 1980s certainly exceeded that in past decades, 
Moving beyond budgetary responsibilities and fiscal concerns, governors took on the 
education quality issue and, in so doing, thrust stale policy deep into the core of traditional 
whooling concerns (Kirst 1984). On reform initiatives to which they assigned top 
priority, goverm^rs usually h.id great influence, especially when they were ctimmittcd. 
ten.ioous, and accomnnxlating (Rosenthal 19W). Even so. gubernatorial activism was 
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complemented - or countered - by legislative activism on the part of committee chairs, 
other education policy specialists, and, in some states, house and senate leaders (Hamm 
1989). Case study data portray legislators as the ‘active pilots' in the reform process in a 
number of states (Fuhrman 1990). Such, for example, was the case for House Majority 
i^eader Connie Levi on the postsecondary choice option in Minnesota (Mazzoni 1993); for 
Senator Anne Lindeman on career ladders for teachers in Arizona (Firestone 1989); and for 
House Speaker Vera Katz on the comprehensive redesign of K-12 education in Oregon 
(Clark 1993). Furthermore, legislators tended to become involved in the whole spectrum 
of K-12 concerns, while governors targeted their power on a relatively few themes 
(Rosenthal 1990). Legislators did most of the steady work in shaping policy; governors 
did the high-profile policy work, exerting a more showy influence on selected issues. 

Governors were not the only executive officials advancing major proposals to reform 
the schools. Chief state school officers were among the key actors in many states - for 
example, in California, Illinois, New York, South Carolina, and Wisconsin (Chance 1986, 
Layton 1986, Massell and Kirst 1986, Prestine 1989). In at least a few’ states CSSOs openly 
contested governors for policy leadership. This was especially true when these agency 
heads were elected officeholders - in 15 states as of 1992 (McCarthy ei ai 1993). Having 
their own political constituencies, support groups, and regime interests, elected c:SS(^s had 
the res urces and incentives to set an independent policy course. And these powerful 
actors in several states, notably in California and Wisconsin, publicly clashed with 
governors over issues of school funding and reform (Cibulka and Dcrlin 1992, Kirst and 
Yee 1994). 

Another factor constraining governors was their need for legislator backing to get 
bills enacted. Executive-legislative conflict became so bitter by the end of the 1980s that it 
constituted in some states a political ‘war between the branches' (Rosenthal 1990:200). 
Conflict escalation was fueled by the growing assertiveness of legislatures, intensification 
of interest group pressures, media reporting focused on controversy, candidate-driven 
election campaigns, abrasive partisanship, and divided government (Rosenthal 1990). The 
last of these - divided government - had come to affect most American states. As Beyle 
(1993:91) summarizes: ‘Since the mid-1980s, about three-fifths of the states had 
“powersplits" [i.e. governorship and legislature not controlled by the same party); 30 
states (had such splits) following the 1991 elections.' 

The constant press of other state issues - for example, taxes, jobs, welfare, health 
care, and crime - could marginalize education reform on a governor's policy agenda. 
Another cause of issue displacement was economic downturn. National recession and state 
revenue shortfalls marked the early 1990s just as they had the early 1980s (Raimondo 
1993). In some states, like Massachusetts and Michigan, issues of school reform and 
funding became embroiled in legislative and partisan strife (Pipho 1993), with these issues 
becoming a political vehicle lor more overarching power struggles. Yet despite all the 
pressures, problems, and politicization, education reform did not disappear from 
gubernatorial agendas. Governors have showed much more staying pow’cr on that issue 
than W'ould have been predicted from past performances, though thev remained more 
episodic actors than w’cre committee chairs and other education ptdicy specialists in state 
legislatures. 



The drainatic |H>hUcal cliaiigc a^^i^.iatc'd with the 19HU^ rHuftii iiiuscnieiit was the 
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emergence of corporate executives, organizations, and networks as education policy 
actors. Big business, prior to 1980, had not sought such policy involvement. Participation 
was largely confined to school finance issues, with the typical reaction being one of 
opposition to ‘expensive’ state reforms. Business interests also were active in pressing for 
tax limitation measures, which in states like Massachusetts crippled public school support 
(Timpane 1984). Whether motivated by self-interest related to workforce needs, by a 
sense of crisis rooted in vulnerability to global economic competition, or by a belief in 
corporate civic responsibility (McGuire 1990), big business entered state education policy 
arenas in full force in the 1980s. 

State Business Roundtables, or like organizations, set up task forces, special 
commissions, and study committees across the country (Borman al. 1993). Corporation 
executives also served on these bodies when they were created by political leaders. 
Business-sponsored studies were conducted, proposals were put forward, money was 
solicited, lobbying was undertaken, and public relations campaigns were mounted. The 
business community in many states became a core member of the coalition advocating 
education reform and a central contributor to that coalition’s political influence. 

The evidence that big business was a new and significant actor in state school policy 
making is compelling (Berman and Clugston 1988, Borman ei al. 1993, Chance 1986, 
Fuhrman 1989, Massell and Fuhrman 1994, Mueller and McKeown 1986). Yet, just as 
with governors, the impact of business as an education policy actor should not be 
exaggerated. These interest groups were not uniformly influential on K-12 policy issues 
across the states, nor were they as unified or pow'erful in comparison with other system 
actors as might be supposed, given the tremendous resources and priviliged access of 
corporate enterprise within the American polity (Lindblom 1977). 

In a few states, the power of big business does appear to have decisively shaped K-12 
reform legislation. In Texas, this influence largely emanated from computet executive H. 
Ross Perot who steered - or steamrollered, depending on the account - that state’s 1984 
school reform package into law (Chance 1986, Lutz 1986, McNeil 1988). In Georgia, 
business officials representing the state’s multinational corporations were portrayed as 
exercising dominant influence on the governor-appointed commission which paved the 
way for that state’s 1985 Quality Basic Education Act (Fuhrman 1989; 66-67). Still, these 
were not typical patterns. Even in states such as Arizona, Arkansas, Kentucky, Florida, 
and South Carolina, where business influence was clearly very substantial, it was hardly 
controlling (Alexander 1986, Collins 1991, Hatic and LaBrecque 1989, Osborne 1988, 
Timar and Kirp 1988). This was even more true in states with intensely pluralistic politics 
like California and, on a much smaller scale, Minnesota. The California Business 
Roundtable and the Minnesota Business Partnership were certainly among the key actors 
in moving their slates toward K-12 reform (Berman and Clugston 1988). They operated, 
however, in intensely competitive systems where all manner of executive, legislative, 
agency, and interest group actors contended for policy influence (Kirsi 1983, Mazzoni and 
Clugston 1987). In still other states for example, Missouri, New York, and Wisconsin - 
tlie role of big business in the 1980s reforms seems to have been quite modest, at least untd 
near the end of the decade (Cibulka and Uerlin 1992, Farnham and Muih 1989, Hall 1989, 
Layton 1986). 

As with any lobbying group, big business had to have the backing of governors and 
key lawmakers (or its initiatives to have any prospect ot passage. State political leaders 
were generally wclcomitig atid supportive when it came to corporate involvement, but 
these offieuls were not the captives or pawns of business interests. Governors and 
legislators could and olten did select, adapt, and reformulate proposed innovatKnis to 
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suit their own policy and political requirements (e.g., see Mazzoni and Clugston 1987). 
Political leaders not business leaders held the policy reins. 

Nor were state business interests as representative or cohesive as ‘the business 
community’ label implies. While corporation executives acting through Business 
Roundtables and other organizations sought to rally business around the cause of 
reforming education^ some business interests were not well represented. In particular, as 
McGuire (1990: 114) observes, ‘small businesses and small business organizations have not 
become major players.’ And more marginalized groups - for example, women and 
nonwhite business owners - evidently had little voice in the councils of business elites 
(Borman et ai 1993: 69). The elites who counted most were those representing America’s 
big multinational corporations, the business sector most closely linked to the competitive 
demands of the global marketplace. 

As a state policy actor, the business lobby was fragmented, ‘even Balkanized’ 
(Rosenthal 1993: 151). A state’s business community consisted of a number of distinct 
interests, often in conflict and competition with one another (Thomas and Hrebenar 
1990). In some states, a broad consensus was forged around a school reform plan. In other 
states, how’ever, different business groups put forw^ard different - and rival - proposals, 
with one important line of cleavage being over whether or not business should throw its 
political weight behind privatization, vouchers, and public funding of private schools 
(Weisman 1991). And in still other states, business interests divided sharply over whether 
school reform justified tax increases. Such was the case in Florida when its 1983 reform 
package was at issue in the legislature (Alexander 1986). 

Along with being internally split, state business lobbies had to operate in highly 
pluralistic political environments. By the mid-1980s, state education policy systems had 
become congested with individuals and groups trying to set agendas and shape decisions. 
The mainline K-12 groups representing teachers, administrators, and boards had been 
joined over the decades by a myriad of other organized interests in education. In addition, 
noneducation groups other than business ' for example, parent, civic, urban, labor, farm, 
and foundation groups - wanted to have a crack at changing schools. Crowded arenas and 
competitive politics constrained the influence of any particular group. ‘There are so many 
interests and so much pressure in the statehouses that only a few demands go unopposed,’ 
observ'es one scholar of state politics. 'Policymaking in many places is more pluralistic than 
before and any single interest is less likely to dominate' (Rosenthal 1993:216). 

Thus, for all its impressive resources - w’calth. status, organization, access, and 
'strategic position,’ among them (Hayes 1992:49) - big business was not generally the 
most influential interest group operating in state education policy systems. When it got 
down to head-to-head conflict in the legislature, as it occasionally did on such issues as 
career ladders, testing of teachers, and school choice, the counterveiling power of the 
teacher unions and other education interest groups significantly constrained the policy- 
making influence of big busmess as well as that of other reform proponents (Cibulka and 
Dcriin 1992, Fiore 1990, Fowler 1988, Mazzoni 1988. Rudiak and Plank 1992). 

Two major studies done in the 1980s provide attributional data as to the relative 
influence of big business, teacher unions, and other interest groups m state policy making. 
Comparative research by Marshall tt al. (1986) in Arizon.i. C'alifornia. IllinoiN. 
Pennsylvania. West Virginia, and Wisconsin involved extensive interviews with education 
[Hilicy actors - legislators, executive members, agency administrators, lobbyists, etc. As 
part of the study, rcspc>ndents rated the eJutatioii (H)lity influence of 18 state actors. The 
overall assessments for 1982 85. when put into rank orders, portraved 'all educ.ition 
interests groups combined’ (ranked fourth) and 'teachers’ organizations’ (ranked fifth) as 
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being in what the study authors call the Near Circle of power (pp. 351-352). These groups 
ranked behind only legislators and CSSOs as policy influentials and ahead, surprisingly, of 
governors (ranked sixth). As for business organizations, they were considered under the 
rubric ‘noneducation groups,* a category of actor which in the composite rankings 
finished a distant 14th. In just one of the six states - Arizona - was there a ranking (fifth) 
which placed business interests in the Near Circle (p.355). 

The second study offering comparative evidence was a national survey conducted in 
the latter part of the 1980s by Thomas and Hrebenar (1990: 144-145), updated for each 
state in 1989. In this reputational study, which was of a general nature and did not specify 
any particular policy domain, the ‘school teachers’ organizations’ were more frequently 
identified by the participating political scientists in each of the 50 states as belonging in the 
‘most effective’ category (in 43 states) than any other interest group. Ranked second were 
‘general business organizations,’ being placed in the most effective category in 31 states. 
Study authors (Thomas and Hrebenar 1991) conclude that business, ‘despite its 
fragmentation,’ was the ‘nmst widespread and powerful interest active at both the 
national and state levels’ in the United States (p. 74). They go on to add, however, that 
‘overall in the 50 states the most prevalent, active, and influential interest is education, 
especially . . . the state-level education association’ (p. 75). 



National orj^anization and network influences 

State education policy systems by the 1990s had become enveloped and interpenetrated by 
national organizations and connecting networks, an expansion of influences that had been 
evolving for decades. The professional associations, the oldest networks, had sustained 
impact on K-12 policy making dating back into the last century (lannaccone 1967). And a 
school finance network of ‘academic scribblers’ was pointed to some three decades ago by 
researchers as having ‘enormously influenced the course of educational policy throughout 
the Northeast - and beyond’ (Bailey and others 1962: 24). In the mid-1960s the first 
nationwide compact for education - the Education Commission of the States - was 
formed; and this ‘network of networks’ (Kaplan and Usdan 1992:671), though rarely a 
major state-level policy influence, had fostered much dialogue and many connections over 
the years among its political and education constituencies (Layton 1985). In the early 
1970s, an amply funded and tightly organized advocacy network was created by the Ford 
Foundation, working with the federal government’s National Institute of Education, to 
champion school finance reform in targeted states across the country (Kirst, Meister, and 
Rowley 1984). By the end of the seventies the ‘equity network’ was identified as an actor 
in 11 of the 28 states which overhauled their school funding formulas (Odden 1981). 
Other national organizations and networks were also pointed to during that decade as 
exerting agenda-setting influence on the issues of collective bargaining, minimum 
competency testing* and scientific creattonism (Kirst ct ai 1984). During the 1980s there 
was continued proliferation of these organizations and networks, constituting by the close 
of that decade a ‘web of coalitions and advocacy groups. . . ubiquitous in shaping public 
policy’ (Kaplan and Usdan 1992:666). 

In the first rank of national organizations and networks were those containing state 
political leaders. The Education Commission of the States, the National Conference of 
State Legislatures, the Council of Chief State School Officers, and other such 
organizations actclerated their education policy activities in the 1980s. Still, the one that 
clearly moved to the front m that decade - and stayed there was the Natitmal Governor^* 
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Abbociation (NGA). Indeed, it was the use by state governors of the NGA that most clearly 
distinguished their activism on school reform issues in the 1980s from any previous period 
of involvement. In 1985, under the leadership ot Governor Alexander of Tennessee, the 
NGA began for the first time to concentrate on public policy issues, with the first such 
issue to receive in-depth attention being education. The NCSA’s report A Time for Results 
(1986) gave a strong nationalizing impetus to second-wave reforms by disseminating 
‘restructuring’ proposals across the states, by emphasizing their priority - and providing 
rationales - for individual governors willing to champion the cause, and by putting the 
^taff resources as well as the prestige resources ot the NGA behind them. As Massell and 
Fuhrman (1994:18) observe: ‘NGA can take ideas in good currency among policy 
specialists and professionals and grant them widespread political legitimacy. National 
action can be used as potential leverage for change within states.’ 

The NGA grasped the opportunity afforded by President Bush's 1989 Education 
Summit to gain greatly enhanced visibility and policy influence in setting a national 
education reform agenda. Whether, in Pipho’s (1989: 182) words, ‘the President took his 
cue troni governors or whether key governors were able to make their agendas overlap 
with the White House.’ agreement was reached at the Summit on the need tor national 
goals in education. And it was an NG.A-creatcd task force that fashioned the six basic goals, 
which along with a set of 21 related objectives were embraced by both the President and 
the governors (N^’alker 1990; 17). The Nt»A also declared the commitment ot each 
governor to review state goals and education performance ‘in light ot these national goals’ 
(National Governors* Association 1990:39). Finally, governors were well represented on 
the National Education Goals Panels which was to prepare annually a report on goal 
achievement. By 1990. then. America's 50 goveriu>rs had projected their collective power 
on education issues into national as well as state policy arenas, an expression of influence 
that would have been unthinkable at the decade's outset. 

A second inaior nationalizing flirce was big business. National business organizations 
and their executive heads played a highly visible role in stimulating, defining, and 
expanding the movement tor school reform (McGuire 1990: 112-113). By 1990. the most 
powerful of these groups - the Business Roundtable (representing C fcos from the nation’s 
largest private corps>rations). the National Alliance ot Business, the National Association 
ot Manufacturers, and the IN Chamber ot (\)inmerce. among other business 
organizations - had come together to form a coalition to promote education reform 
nationwide Rusincss Roundtable executives made i: elear that tliev intended to enlarge 
their influence in state policy arenas. Roundtable C EOs were to contact governors in all 
the states in which their bu sinesses had clow* ties, with the intent ^4 forging relationships, 
uOsussing issues, and formulating plans ot action (Pipho 1990). The Business Roundtable 
also set forth nine criteria tor identifying ‘essential components of a successful education 
svstem.* and urged local business leaders to applv these as a standard in v nducting ‘gap* 
analvses in their states (Borman c/ u/. 1993). 

The activism of political and business networks was matched bv that of the 
educational associations; for they, too. stepped up their policy involvement in the 1980s. 
The most psswerful were the national teacher unions - \hA and - which tor vears had 
sought to influence state-level issues. In the 1960s and 1970s, for example, these two 
led a nationwide push xo have state governments enact collective bargaining 
legislation. Their advocacy, according to Kirst ciji. (1984: 14). resulted in ‘the popuLirity 
and spread ot collective bargaining statutes in the states.’ In the 1980s, the teacher unions 
moved to the forefront in promoting teacher professionalism, school-based management, 
and o.tlier teather-empow ersiig components ot sc’fi^^oi rL ^tnururing f( )gaw a 19V^) 
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A quite different manifestation of the influence ot professional associations was that 
exerted by subject-matter organizations of educators. These organizations, like other 
education groups, w^ere caught in a reactive mode by the first wave of school reforms and 
had relatively little say on policy. But starting in the mid-1980s, with the pioneering work 
of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics (NCTM), this began to change. 
NCTM’s curriculum and evaluation standards for mathematics, published in 1989, were 
reported as having idespread impact on state policies relating to curriculum content and 
teacher preparation (Massell and Fuhrman 1994). Following the lead of NCTM, other 
professional associations began the process of developing and disseminating curriculum and 
evaluation standards for their respective subject-mat ters. This development, which Massell 
and Fuhrman (1994: 14) attribute partly to ‘NCTM's success’ and partly to ‘the rise of 
systemic reform ideas on the public issue-attention cycle,’ created another access channel 
for professional as well as nationalizing influences on state education policy systems. 

Besides the standards-raising thrust, organizations and individuals came together in 
national networks during the 1980s to champion other policy initiatives - for example, 
networks promoting America 2000 (the Bush Administration’s school reform plan), 
public school choice, outcome-based education, and school-based management. The last of 
these was examined in a revealing study by Ogawa (1993) who found that ‘a relatively 
small set of actors shaped and promoted school-based management in the national arena’ 
(p. 39). The key actors were four organizations ‘linked by a network ... if only loosely so’ 
(p.40). The chief initiator was a private foundation, tlie Carnegie Corporation, and its 
creation, the Carnegie Forum on Education and the Economy (CFEE). Joining forces with 
CFEE was a political association (NGA), a teacher union (AFT), and a poliev research center 
(CPRE). These organizations could draw upon ample, diverse, and complementary 
resources, and they were energized by highly motivated and politically skilled policy 
entrepreneurs. Network activists, among their many influence tactics, publicized reports, 
convened meetings, sponsored research, cultivated personal relationships, and lobbied state 
lawmakers. 

One focal issue for contending national influences w’as state ballot or legislative 
initiatives which sought to provide public funding through ‘vouchers’ for parents of 
private school students. On this issue, a new' national advocaev organization w’as formed 
in late 1993, just before California voters by a large margin rejected a hotlv contested 
school- voucher ballot initiative. (Voucher p*'oposals had also been voted dow'n in 1990 in 
Oregon and in 1992 in Colorado.) Political linkages for the new organization - Americans 
for School Choice - were mirrored in its board of directors, w'hich included tw'o former 
secretaries of education, three governors, and several state legislators ^Olson 1993b). The 
organization's stated mission was to build state-level advocacy groups, cither bv 
establishing them or by linking to existing groups. Warned its executive director: ‘The 
Clalifornia initiative will be the last time school choice will be fought on a single 
battlefield’ (Olson 1993a: 17). Americans for School Choice planned bv 1996 to have 
mobilized proponents around either ballot initiatives or legislative lobbying in 25 states. 
On the other side of the voucher issue, education interest groups and their allies had 
already put together blocking coalitions of formidable strength, coalitions which could 
draw’ upon the resources of state organizations* particularly the powerful teacher unions, 
and - if pressed - upon the financial and political resources of thoir national associations 
and networks. 

Another focal issue for contending national forces was ‘outCimie(s)-based education’ 
(()Mr). The idea v)f redesigning K-12 systems around challenging outtomo and high 
standards for student performance had come bv the cKwc of the decade to (lold great appeal 
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for reformers, with such influential organizations as the NGA and Business Roundtable, 
plus many federal and state officials, calling for systemic approaches to school reform. By 
the early 1990s, legislative and state board initiatives to translate this idea into policy were 
under way in a variety of forms and under a variety of rubrics across the country. But in 
some states, beginning wdth Pennsylvania in 1992 (McQuaide and Pliska 1993), the 
specification of outcomes as the drive elements in proposed OBE systems became engulfed 
in heated public controversy. 

Criticisms of outcome-based education (e.g., Schlafly 1993) ranged over a wide 
spectrum, from language vagueness and implementation costs to bureaucratic 
intrusiveness. Proposed outcomes that touched upon the ethics, character, or attitudes of 
students sparked the most angry outcry. Deep divisions surfaced, often in polarizing 
confrontations, over what values the schools should teach and who should determine these 
values (McQuaide and Pliska 1993). Much of the opposition seemed to be home grown, 
reflecting varied constituencies and concerns within a particular state. But national 
religious and conservative groups, linked through extensive networks, also became visible 
and vocal participants in fanning the fires of populist discontent. Outcome-based 
education became targeted for countermobilization in more than a dozen states by 
Religious Right and conservative ‘pro-family’ organizations, such as the Citizens for 
Excellence in Education, the Christian Coalition, and the Eagle Forum (Olson 1993c, 
Schlafly 1993, Simonds 1993). Leading the charge for outcomes-hased systems suddenly 
became politically hazardous for elected officials, some of whom were reported to be 
‘backpedaling’ in reaction to grassroots contacts and vociferous criticism (Olson 1993c). 
As assessed up by the director of a national OBE network, there was ‘intense political 
pressure - organized political pressure - being placed on many, many districts in many, 
manv states not to do this’ (Spady as quoted in Olson 1993c). 

To point to the growing involvement of national organizations and networks in state 
education poliev making is not to say that they eclipsed the power of more proximate 
actors. Governors, legislators, bureaucrats, and interest groups exercised preponderant 
influence over most issues and over most stages of policy making (Marshall ef ai 1986, 
Massell and Fuhrman 1994, Rosenthal 1990, 1993). These actors generally welcomed - 
and often actively sought out - ideas, information, and proposals from outside their 
borders: from other states, from their political and professional associations, and from 
broader poliev networks. Moreover, the states varied on a host of dimensions that affected 
their permeabilitv to external influences. A state’s political culture was probably the most 
salient of these. This culture and the ‘assumptive w'orlds’ of its policy makers (Marshall ef 
u/. 1989) fundamentallv shaped the impact that national organizations and netw^>rk^ could 
have on a particular state education policy system (Kirst et ai 1984). 



Continuity and change 

Looking back over a decade of school reform eftorts suggests five concluding observations: 
(1) State poliev activism, for all its remarkable sweep and intensity, did not mark an abrupt 
break with the past; (2) The policy eruption of the 1980s accelerated as well as reflected the 
pluralism, politicization, aiul openness of state education policy systems; (3) Cjovcrnors 
and big business, usually as coalition partners, took on a vastly expanded initiating role in 
these poliev systems; (4) Nationalizing influences increasingly shaped state education 
pidicv making, and (5) State education policy syNteiiis hec.itin’ .iren.is for political 
confront.itioii between uMiteiidin« iiatumal organizations ,md networks. 
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Some school reform issues, such as vouchers and outcome-based education, cut deep; 
they raised questions of values as well as of interests. They promised - or threatened - to 
institute basic structural changes, changes widely perceived as having profound 
redistributive implications. They could be couched in evocative, motivating symbols and 
slogans. They were, in short, the kind of issues around which broad-based networks could 
be mobilized and their partisans propelled into the political arena. Thar such mobilization 
was occurring nationwide was clear by the end of 1993. And it could make a decisive 
difference to the course of education reform generally in the United States, given the 
increasing openness of state education policy systems to outside influences, and the scope, 
power, and zeal of the contending organizations and networks. 
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5 . Politics of education at the federal level 



Gerald E. Sroufe 
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Kiir% March II, 1994) 

From a leading, and effective, spokcsmaii uf ilie centrality of education reform for 
achieving natioiial economic and social welfare goals, this statement from the Secretary of 
Education envisions a notably modest role for the federal government in achieving these 
goals. To some extent, the Secretary’s comment was offered as an antidote to the growing 
fears of state governors that the federal government was embarking on a program of 
increased mandates and centralization of education. It followed closciv on the heels of a 
letter horn Ciovcrnor Carroll Campbell (R-SC) to the President decrying the escalating 
federal influence in historic state responsibilities. Nonetheless, if this is the most to be 
claimed for the federal role in education by the Clinton Administration’s foremost 
advocate, one is required to coiv.ider the merits of devoting much attention to a topic of 
tertiary importance. 

An examination of the contribution of the federal government on fiscal resources 
available to carr>' out elementary and secondary education bolsters the Secretary’s 
minimalist perspective. While the federal share for elemeniarv and secondary education 
declined by under 6% in the Reagan administration, it is mdikeiy to go beyond 7% ever, 
m the aggressively investment-oriented Clinton Administration. It has ken remarkahlv 
consistent, varying only from 7.9% in 1966 to 8.1% in 1978 (Jennings 1981). Viewed as a 
percentage of federal expenditures, all education ex|.H:nditures represent less than 2% of 
the federal budget. As noted by Verstegen (1987: 516), the federal government has had a 
role in the financing of education since the adoption of the Constitution, but it has never 
been a large rcle. 

(iiven strong traditions of local control and clear state constitutional responsibility for 
education - and the magnitude of the reforms generated at the state level during the 1980s 
and 1990s in contrast with the n^odest efforts of the federal government one must attend 
to the question of the relative importance of achieving greater understanding of the federal 
politics of education. 



Why study federal politici of education? 



1 Study of jcdcrtil oj eJuiutuyu illustrutvy uuJ furthen lomcptiui! tifialynti: For 

iiistniction purposes, the federal politics of education offers many opps^rtunifics tn 
illustrate, examine, and test various conc''*stual approaches to understanding the breadth 
and depth of political processes and phen lena. Because of the commonality of general 
experience and the plenitude of data, it is rewarding to teach p<ditics of education using 
the federal expcru :;te. It not accidental that the classical explication of concepts sucli as 
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Truman’s (1951) ‘group process approach/ or Schatischneider’s (1960) ‘scope of conflict’ 
concept, depends almost entirely on federal examples. Conceptual or theoretical insight is 
no respecter of levels of government or political institutions, but it is easier to flesh out 
concepts with the rich data available at the federal level. 

2. EsscfUiiil wjomuuion lihout the Jederiil politiC}> oj eJuCiUioti is rctmirkiibly ctbundcwt ittiu 
ac.rsiibh’: The established procedures of the federal government make rich sources of 
information readily available. No state has publications equivalent to the Cotijircssiotial 
Record or extensive legislative and conference reports, or routinely published reports of 
oversight, legislative, and appropriations hearings. Staff biographies, committee 
directories, member voting records, chronicles such as Roll Cali references such as Pohiks 
In AftieriCtJ, electronic legislative reports, public access requirements of the Federal 
Advisory Committee Act (FACA), comprehensive coverage m the education press, 
numerous trade and popular books about legislation and politicians, and an extensive 
network of government relations specialists serv to provide the scholar with unrivaled 
access to information. Consequently, one good reason to study the federal politics of 
education, as noted by Eidcnbcrg and Morey (1969) and Peterson (1974), is that it is 
possible to do so by hcavv reliance on pertinent, generally accessible information of high 
reliability, 

J. I he federal pidutcs oj education represents a singular set oJ im(ift4(iom\ Scholars are attracted 
to study of the federal politics of education because of its singularity. There is essentially a 
common understanding of the federal government and its processes and procedures that is 
not shared among the states and local education systems. It is difficult for a single scholar 
to gain an equivalent understanding of several state political systems, and virtually 
impossible to generalize among the state and local systems. There is no need to seek 
generalizations about the federal psditics of education as the system reprewnt^ its universe. 

4. Beiause it is there: Even though much less important in the lives of the typical student 
or teacher than the activities of »hcir state legislature, the federal government is too large 
and noisy to ignore. The commotion created by federal politics of education is inescapable 
even while its motion is indiscernible. For example, the major piece of legislation of the 
Clinton Administration to date, Goals 2000, The Educate America Act, passed in 1994, 
has received nationwide media attention. Even if lully funded the retorm legislation will 
provide cxtremelv modest impact for extremely modest plans to support changes already 
under way in the majority of states. Still, most educators appear to be as w'ell informed 
about this legislation as they arc about the education politics of adjacent spates. 

For the reasons outlined above, it is reasonable to study the federal politics of 
education even when the policies and resources provided have little impact on schools. The 
argument advanced in this chapter should not, however, be understood as a plea for more 
attention to federal politics of education. Suggestions are offered below to stimulate a 
richer understanding of the federal system. Relatively speaking, liowcver, priority should 
he given to improving the conceptual adequacy tor study of local political systems, which 
seem mired in the community power structure studies of the 1960s (Hawley and Wirt 
1974), and the stale systems. An excellent start on both of these topics is made by 
colleagues writing idjacem chapters in this PEA Yearbook. 
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An important distinction: policy and politics 



Thf Polil If s of Education Assignation (PF A) promoies ihc development and dissemination ot research and debate on 
educational pislicy and politics (Statement ot Purpi'se, afKA Special Interest (itoup) 

Most of our recent politics of education literature is actually devoted to education policy, a 
trend noted by William Boyd and Douglas Mitchell in their chapters in the HatiJhook oj 
Research on Educational Adtninistration edited by Norman Boyan. Writing in a section titled 
- ironically in the context of the present discussion - ‘Politics and Policy,’ Boyd (1988) 
notes the ‘huge outpouring of policy studies and associated works’ (p. 502). While Boyd 
offers a comprehensive citique of the limitations and contributions of policy studies, he 
does not seek to delineate between policy and politics. In his chapter, Mitchell (1988) calls 
attention to ‘the shift in research on state systems from process-oriented political studies to 
more content-oriented policy analysis’ (p.458). 

The thunderous movement toward prestigious policy analysis has, regrettably, been 
accompanied by a decline in political analysis. Despite the dualism as noted above in the 
purpose of the Politics of Education Association, we appear to have made a swap ot policy 
for politics rather than having reached an improved synthesis. In making this trade, 
politics of education has mimicked developments within political science. Reflecting on his 
‘pilgrimage’ as president of the American Political Science Association, Lowi (1992) 
stated: 

It IS 111 this simtfxt [rjfMnal JtM'.iDii-nijkinji'j flut niiHir'tn jsubiii pi'lus Ih-ijiiu' j hrgrnh'im Jiv,.iphrii- m 
pt'iitKil siicfKC. ovrr-shadi'sAinR bchavHuisni itsclt Iht niiHirni approaih is mote jppropnatcK- ljIIcJ public 
ps’tluv analvsis, which draws u[ss»n niastoccorpmic nirtluxls and sSstiin thinlung The lH“st was 

dcnir«nstf Jtf the sUe and character of this new sub-disc iplmc ol politkal M.ichct' i> tu p,'iiit tn th-. presetue of p»shcs 
analvsis courses within the fx*htica! science departments and the explosive gr,'Wt)i uf ihc separate policv analysis 
programs and the ccununnc rec^uitcmcnts in the schmsls ol public aHairs and public poluv, and in the law schtn'ls 

(r h 

The terms ‘politics’ and ’policy’ have a common root, of course, and arc often used inter- 
changeably in everyday discourse. For the purposes of this chapter, and for general clarity 
within the field, and especially in addressing the ‘politics of education’ at the federal level, 
it i^ necessary to distinguish between tlie two term^. 



Policy analysis and piditical iittaly^i^ 

Policy determinations are those which stipulate what is to happen. Policy analysis consists 
of examination of the degree to which what is happening is what is intended in an actual 
or preferred situation. Policy analysis generally involves evaluative questions: Are the 
intended children being served? Is the program cost-effective? What arc the likely 
consequences of modiheations in a program (e.g., national health care)? Ot a new 
program? Policy analysis focuses on the question: What is the case? 

Policies are a principal outcome of political prwesscs, succinctly defined bv Harold 
Lasswell (1936) as Gets H^hat, H^hen. Hou\ The more formal dehnition, ‘the 
authoritative allocation of values’ (Easton 1965), helps explicate the ‘what’ ot pnhtics hy 
introducing a broader range of goods, services, regulations, and symbols, among the 
’values’ allocated by the political system. Clearly, political analysis involves different 
questions than policy analysis. Rather than evaluate quest ion^ one considers aspects of the 
political system and its actors, processes, and structures in order to explain or predict wli. 
will get what. The goal of political analysis is to determine why what is of value is 
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allocated in a particular manner oi, most optimistically, what might be the case. 

Political and policy analyses represent equally meritorious endeavors. They arc often 
closelv linked, as when policy analysis stimulates political actions necessary to provide new 
policy. For example, the Clinton Administration has sought to achieve a much higher 
concentration of funds available through Chapter 1 of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act (ESf.A) for school districts w'ith the highest concentrations of poor children. 
This policy initiative was created in large part from policy analyses indicating that many ot 
the poorest children were not being served by existing policy which tended to allocate 
funds to all school districts. 

Unfortunately, the policy suggested through these analsses did not fully address the 
political circumstances surrounding the issue. It soon became apparent that poor children 
in the districts of the chairman and ranking member ot the House Education and Labor 
Committee, the chairman of the Subconimittec on Elementary. Seconda;y, and Vocational 
Education, and the president of the Senate w'ould all lose funds for poc»r children in their 
districts and states through the redistribution suggested by the policy analysis. 
Congressman Dale Kildee, a leading supporter of a strengthened federal role in the 
education of the disadvantaged, noted that he wished to reach a policy understanding that 
‘w'ould be effective, equitable, and would achieve 268 votes in the House.' Clearly, 
political analysis is different from policy analysis. The admirable education policy was 
scrapped in the House of Representatives because of the very predictable politics of the 
situation. Interestingly, one careful analysis of the iniplemeiiiation of Chapter 1 a policy 
analysis - concluded that it had been ineffective in achieving the objectives sought largely 
because of the iwlitkal iulturc of local school systems (Herrington and Orland 1991) as it 
resf^mded to the objective policy mandates. 



rite e/ thf Jattnithut tnimru jfiJ jhUhy 

The bulk jf scholarly writing about the role of the federal government in education is 
devoted to analysis of policy rather than politics. One illustration of this singular focus, 
and the dysfonctions inherent in it. is provided through an examination of the policy 
analyses of the Reagan Administration provided by Clark and Astuto (1986). Perhaps the 
most provocative eucstion before the Politics of Education Assoeiaiion lor th^ past decade 
w-as kindled by thHr p"olific publications arguing that the Reagan Administration had 
reversed fundamentrtUv the trend toward an incrcaong federal role in education. The field 
is much indebted to the iniellecinal contributions of these scholars. v/h>:h extend well 
bevond their extensive publications to leadership in many forums on campuses and in 
W ashingttm. It is hccavisc thev have written w^ith such fi^rcefuhicss and clurirv and 
frequency that their analytic postvirc is readily accessible for analysis. 

One aspect of their analysis that is uncquiv^Kal is their exclusive consideration of 
at the expense of politics. f (^r exatiiple. m 'The ogniheance .ind ] rmaneiue tif 
changes in federal education poliev.' (Clark and Astuto 1986) they use the term ‘political' 
only once, and ‘politics' not at all. Tlicv do use: policy, policy agenda, ^^dicy analysts, 
policy changes, policy continuum, policy debate, policy development, policy direction, 
policy interests, policy makers. p<dicy j-rcfcrciKc (three times within six lines) education 
poliev. social policy, and truncated policy. 

Thrrr .ire tun prnhlems \sitli tlie field's preiHCUpafu fi with polji v aiulsM, ^ >iu' is 
ihat It makes little evHiti il»ut ‘on to the prc»blciu ot i \|>lariaUon or pridi«.tM»n, which is 
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generally coii5»idcred a desirable aspects of scientific endeavors; a second is that it leads to 
arguable incorrect positions. 

An important question winch is beyond the range of policy analysis such as offered by 
Clark and Astute, by way of illustration, is liow the programs which the Reagan 
Administration sought to curtail came to be. Kaestle and Smith (1982) obser\Td of the 
programs generated by tlie Johnson Administration ‘that tliere lias been a tremendous rise 
in tederal aid to elemental y and secondary education over the past twenty-five years, and 
that it has liad a profound impact on liKal education’ (p. 399). Similarlv, Samuel Halperin 
(Halperin and Clark 1990) reports tliat in 1965 the Bureau of the Budget was unhappv 
with Title 1 ot J si A because it ‘would limit spending to about $8 billion’ (p. 20). There 
are political explanations for the profound federal education policy changes that occurred 
in the 1960s which are chronicle' by Halperin and Clark and Kaestle and Smith (e.g., 
Graham’s [1984] The I Mceruiin Triumph). While it is clearly a moral responsibility to pay 
attention to policy concerns (e.g.. equity i'^sues) at any point in time, it is equally 
imperative for scholars to seek to explain why such policies exist and under what 
circumst anccs tiicv might be changed. Sucli ana's cannot to accomplished apart trom 
considerations oi the political svstem. 

Exclusive attention to policy analysi-.. unfortunately, leads one toward static 
snap^hots (,)t phenomena that are more accurately represented as being in motion. 
Consequently, it was no doubt reasonable to observe, as did Clark (Halperin and Clark 
1990) tlut ‘In the last four years the National Education Association has been ineffectual in 
national politics . . . ridiculed by the President . . . helpless wliile the new Department of 
Education has been cut in half’ (p. 24). But the day after the election of President Clinton. 
Ronald Brown went to the Association and declared, ‘we could not have w'on the election 
without vou.‘ and the NFA’s pitiful fortunes improved considerably in tlie new 
administration not only with regard to education issues central to the organization 
private school choice) but also on health issues vital to their members. 

As IS argued below, the C.lark and Asluto analysis is vulnerable because it does not 
attend sulTiciently to the political structures and process that h ip explain the policy 
phenomena idciitihed, namely, the House Education and Labor Committee and the federal 
bureaucraiy w ithin and outside the Department of Education. The point, of course, is not 
that scholars such as Clark and Astuto do not know intimately the political aspects ot the 
tederal policies t!icy decry, but that [hiIicv analysis leads one a wav from effective 
consideration of these essential political dimensions. 

One seeking to apply the collective wisdom of t^- ‘politics of education’ to a practical 
task such as influencing an area of federal education pt4icv is at a similar disadvantage to 
the policy analyst. In fact, even thme who have written and taught courses about 
education policy arc often poorly prepared to work within the political arena of the federal 
government. It is as though one has discovered most of a familiar board game: one knoW's 
m general how- the game is supposed to go - what the objective is, for example but if 
some ot the key pieces and rules arc not available, it is hard to appreciate the game fully or 
rn pl.n it well. It is also difficult to judge whethe, it is being well or poorly played. 

Emphasis on policy matters provides steady work ^ there is literally no end to fresh 
policy considerations ~ but provides an incomplete understanding when, as often is the 
case, political matters are not sufficicntlv understiKnl. Main- ot our efforts to chronicle 
ptilicy events arc unsatisfactory because they lack attention to the basic political structure 
and processes, thereby providing an incomplete and. frequently, erroneous understanding 
Examples ot additional pisx:cs of the tederal politics ot education pu//le that must 
loniplt'nu’iit pilitv ,irr inT'xi'.lCcJ 
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Addirional pieces of federal polirics of educarion puzzle 



Politics Jot'S not permit policy development to end 

For reasons oflogic and convenience, most studies within the federal politics of education 
take a compelling piece of legislation (e.g.. The Uncertain Triumph as a depiction of the 
politics of ESEA) or time frame (e.g., the Reagan years) as the unit of analysis. Generally, 
the narrative assumes that issues arise, are recognized and addressed by competing forces, 
and concluded. Occasionally epilogues ai ' added to the episodic tales, as in Eric Redman’s 
Dance of Legislation (1973), in an effort to accommodate the actual process from legislation 
to implementation. This artifact of traditional narrative style makes for clear and 
manageable presentation, but is very misleading. At the federal level issues are never fully 
ended; each period' of quietude simply becomes the backdrop for the next stage of intense 

**^'*'"one familiar illustration of the continuing nature of policy development through 
implementation, of course, is Bailey and Mosher (1968). Their analysis uses the politics 
involved in the passage of ESEA legislation as but the preamble of policy decisions - and 
political struggles - associated with administration of the law. 

Policy analysis seems particularly prone to analysis of events at a point in time, 
leading skilled observers to overstate the situation. For example, examining federal 
education policy at one point in time, Clark and Astuto (1986) assert that the current 
bipartisan consensus is a new consensus in support of a different federal role rather than a 
new consensus in favor of existing programs,’ encouraging them to assert that the scope 
of redirection will be broadened over the next 5-15 years (p.4). Recent events 
demonstrate that bipartisan consensus has certainly gone from Congress, along with most 
of the Reagan Administration policy directives featured in the Clark and Astuto analysis. 
Indeed, given the historical perspective provici J by the Bush and Clinton 
Administrations, it appeared that Lowi’s (1992) observation about the inability of the 
Reagan Administration to u.mmate any important New Deal programs’ (p.6) also 
applies to its inability to eliminate the Johnson Administration’s education programs. 

There are several reasons why federal education policy issues never die, the chief 
having to do with politics. The beliefs and values of Sen. Edward Kennedy (D-MA) arc 
simply not those of Sen. Nancy Kassebaum (R-KS), the ranking member on the Labor 
and Human Resources Committee during the 103rd Congress. Neither education 
ads oca :e is likely simply *.o give up and move on to other issues, as do the weaker animals 
in the public broadcasting nature films. They will return to the issue over time and with 
regard to unrelated legislation; they will seek, and find, many other opportunities to 
express their values in education policy. ^ 

One opportunity to do so is in the annual appropriations process. One consequence o> 
an annual appropriation is that few authorized programs in education arc ever secure. For 
example, every US President since Dwight Eisenhower has sought to eliminate funds for 
impact aid (e.g.. a federal contribution in recompense for assumed burdens of serving 
military dependents in the USA). None has succeeded, but the impact aid interests, 
including those in the bureaucracy, must always be in a stale of readiness, and the political 
struggle is renewed each year. 

A second opporluiiitv to keep issues alive is through the authorization process. 
Education programs are typically authorized fo> five years. This me; is that there is a 
guaranteed review at that point, and that the contending parties are certain of a rematch 
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Additionally, oversight hearings held frequently between authorizations give all parties an 
opportunity to search for advantage in achieving the values represented by an education 
program. 

A third reason why issues are never fully resolved is that education is important as an 
issue of political symbolism. The key role of the National Education Association in the 
election of President Clinton assuredly has meant that there simply will be no more 
discussion of private school choice plans in his administration. Nonetheless, those 
advocating private school choice, such as Rep. Richard Armey (R-TX), find it in their 
interest to propose amendments to every piece of education legislation to secure their 
values, or at least to demonstrate to their supporters that they are working hard to do so. 
Even with zero chance of success, it is still in the interest of Rep. Armey to continue 
seeking to achieve his objectives, thereby preventing any issue from being closed. 

Poli!k< (In' iwcmdir hranih 

An additional, important reason why the episodic treatment of education poliev formation 
is not realistic is that a bill passed must still be administered: regulations drafted, staff 
hired, implementation policies created, and funds secured. Each of these tasks represents a 
political process very similar to the legislative process. The essential difference is that the 
process does not work to provide the same degree of access to the same groups, thus 
keeping issues ‘resolved’ by voting in the legislative process uncertain in the administrative 
process. 

One illustration of the differential access provided by the administrative processes was 
the enforcement of civil rights legislation during the Johnson Administration. Achieving 
t!ie Equal Educational Opportunity Program was regarded, appropriately, as a major 
victory for Johnsun, atlribuled by many to his Southern roots and political expertise. 
However, little was achieved in the way ot nhooi desegregation under the program 
because ot the political problems a.sociated with its implementation. For example, the 
agency was constantly understaffed and funds w'erc unavailable to fill allocated slot^; 
regulations created a huge burden of proof on the federal agency; adjudication processes 
involved examiners provided by the Navy, traditionally the branch of the armed services 
that recruits most heavily in the South, and the administrative hearings were political 
mismatches: several low-lcvel bureaucrats against a school superintendent and his 
Congressman and or Senator. 

This is not intended as an example of political h\pocrisy. Rather, the examplr 
illustrates how the political forces that were insufficient to keep the desegregation 
legislation from passing were more than adequate to keep the policy troin being effectively 
implemented. Federal political pro:esses carry on beyond passage of the legislation, as was 
amply documented by Stephen Br ley and Edith Mosher in their seminal book, liSPA: Th.- 
Office oj EJuidtion AJttwmters A i w> (1968), and by Kirp and jeiucn in ScM Ihys, Rnl< 
fX , ^ 1986) nearly two decades later. C^bviouslv, some ci^ntuiders uave more access to the 
regilations and administration of programs than the crafting of the legislation, but the 
latter na.\ received most of the attention ot scholars of the politics of education, 

Few politics of education scholars have taken their research inside the executive 
hraiKh. There arc some excellent perspectives provided, however. One is lernl Bell’s 
(1988) thrornclc of his years a.s i;s Secrctarv of Education seeking to work with President 
Reagan and liis advisors. And no cioubt someone will event uallv explain whv President 
(.linton offered only two paragraphs ediKation in his 1994 State of the Union 
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address, one of which encouraged private management of schools. Clearly, there are 
winners and losers daily throughout the executive branch, and the political system 
associated with the administration of policy at the federal level is as worthy of attention as 
is the legislative system. 



The cerurjlity of ' ^ti^rcssbtuil staff and lotumiturs 

It IS a natural tendency to associate federal education policy with paramount political 
tigures. Newspapers and electronic media during the past 25 years have depicted President 
after President signing education bills. Hugh Graham (1984) demonstrates unequivocally 
how important individuals in the executive such as Samuel Halperin and Francis Kcppel 
were to achieving the Johnson Administration education policies, as well as uie 
importance of congressional leadership. 

Periodically, a political scientist calls attention to the important role played by staff m 
the federal policy process. However, politics of education scholars seem not to have heeded 
these admonitions, preferring to chronicle the activities of those in most visible roles, such 
as the President. This is an unfortunate oversight, for to understand how any bill becomes 
a law requires an understanding of the staff dynamics associated with the bill. It 
stated that ‘not every member of Congress voting on a bill knows everything that is in it. 
Closer to the mark would be. ‘no congressman knows everything in any bill, including 
those bearing their name.’ Those who know, intimately, are the staff members and 

fspctially the members of the committee staff. 

Among the important responsibilities of committee staff are to: (1) identify and 
secure witnesses for hearings; brief them; (2) prepare reports of hearings and conferences. 
(3) write language for legislation; (4) meet with interested parties inside and outside the 
legislature, including interest groups; (5) seek compromises with those opposed to the bill 
to gain support or at least inaction; (6) prepare a final conference report about the bill; and 
(7) brief members about the bill. 

An illustration of the importance of staff can be viewed at any session of the House or 
Senate when legislation is being managed on the floor - the person handing the member 
the cortect paper at the right time is a member of staff. During the Bush Administration 
legislation of the Office of Educational Research and Improvement was held ovet until the 
next session of Congress in part because a key Congressional staff member handling the 
bill resigned midyear. There was no way to proceed with the bill absent her expertise. A 
further case in point: The legislation signed by President Clinton in 1994 for the 
reauthorization of the federal research programs evolved over a four-year period; in the 
House 15 hearings were held involving nearly 100 witnesses. However, in the final 
nv nf tlic Ib'.is.; .Iiui Scn.itc ^ . .nfetem-C on it" biil only two st.itT members were 
involved, and they were the only two who knew clearly what final compromises were 
made and whv. 

All analysis of federal educatic n research policy independent of federal politics ot 
education research will be unlikely to offer any sense of predictability or explanation, and a 
satisfactory understanding of the federal politics of education requires much greater 
.i*teliti<'ii to the role .iiid politics ot staff ill bi'tli the legisl.itive aiul executive agencies. 
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Committees continue to he central 

The modest reforms of the 1980s accomplished some diminution of the role of committee 
chairs, but did little to modify the centrality of the committee structure in shaping the 
federal policy process. As noted by Woodrow Wilson in his classic Conjiressional 
Govenment (1885/1981). the work of the Congress takes place in committees, and 
understanding the politics of education requires much more attention to committees than 
has been the case to date. 

Congressional committees comprise political systems in their own right. They 
allocate hearing schedules, witnesses, field hearings, and other Congressional perks 
essential for re-election as well as influencing policy, on a political basis. The witnesses 
appearing on the third panel of a morning hearing are likely to be those recommended by 
the minority party; the field hearings are likely to be held in districts where memebers 
might be encouraged to adopt a more conciliatory view toward the majority members’ 
values, or at least those of the chair of the coinmittx*. 

Becoming a chairman or ranking member is the goal of every member of the 
Cong. ess. Virtually all decisions regarding policy issues are designed with an eye toward 
committee assignments and leadership opportunities by members of Congress and their 
staff. The well-publicized political struggle within the Congress regarding the successor to 
the late William Natchcr (D-KY) as head of the House Committee on Appropriations 
should not be viewed as an idiosyncratic event. Moreover, in this case, one individual who 
had been an active supporter of education and education research. Rep. David Obey 
(D-Wl), succc,sfully competed against a Representative who has not shown similar 
interest. While educators had little influence in determining the outcome of this internal 
political struggle, federal education policies w'ill certainly be influenced by its outcome for 
years to come. 

In recent vears federal politics of education has resolved around the Democratic 
majority of the House Education and Labor Committee. The committee is easily the most 
liberal in the Congress. It includes strong representation from radical minorities and 
women, and has close ties with both the Black Caucus and the Hispanic Caucus. Issues of 
equity, w’hich appeared to Clark and Astuto to have been a policy casualty of the Reagan 
Administration, have seldom been absent from the committee. In 1994, the debate over 
opporiunity-to-lcarn standards (OTL) pitted the House committee against the Democratic 
administration, the parallel Senate committee, and the National Governors* Association. 
A reasonable understanding of federal education policy as reflected in Goals 2000, the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, and all other federal legislation will require 
investigation of the politics of the House committee. 

The committee structure offers at least one other political consequence worthy of 
further examination. Not only does it serve to increase or reduce the influence of 
ir.dividuals (e.g., a strong education advocate such as Senator Robert Crraham (l)-FL) has 
little influence on federal education policy as he is not on the relevant committees), it 
moderates the influence of the waves of new members w'ith new ideas that arrive with 
each national election. The freshman class, or the women's movement, tends to be 
dissipated as nicmbers are assigned junior positions on the various committees. 
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Director of Research within the Department of Education, proposes two concepts as 
central: time and territoriality. Her analogy, which is a useful one, asserts that all the 
actors wr.ie working on a two-year time line, and running about to put their individual 
flag on as many policies and programs as possible before their particular period as a federal 
policy maker expired, 

Understanding the politics of education is facilitated by a sense of th** time frames 
within which various actors operate, Despite what appears to be a leisurely work schedule, 
most policy is developed in an atmosphere of urgency, resulting in late-night drafting and 
even late-night floor debates. A familiar example is the recent passage of Goals 2000 in the 
Clinton Administration, The appropriations committees had provided FY 1994 funds for 
the program only if it were passed by April 1, The bill passed out of conference on March 
18; and. following a cloture vote, passed the Senate at 1:30 am on March 26, just ahead of 
the deadline. 

This type of time pressure has some deleterious consequences, especially as viewed 
trom the scholarly, reflective perspective often most appropriate to policy analysis. 
Exploratory discourse is rare; ideas that do not lend themselves to succinct explanation, 
and clear and immediate policy implications have little prospect in the legislative arena. 
Similarly, ideas that cannot be reduced to ‘language* (i.e., a sentence to be inserted or 
deleted at a particular point in a bill) have little prospect of becoming policy. Equally 
important, the timing of hearings and conferences is a major resource of the committee 
leadership in either promoting or sabotaging a legislative initiative. Important bills that arc 
iiiUuduced late in the session become vulnerable to stalling tactics and are often simply 
deferred in the press to adjourn. 



Individuals come with values 

Our understanding of the politics of education would be cr hanced by attending more to 
the values of the key actors. The formal models of policy analysis and political behavior 
tend to offer a highly rational model of behavior. The men and women who have held 
responsible positions in Washington over the past 25 years have acted from their 
experiences and values more than from formal policy analyses. Stephen Bailey (1950) 
devoted an entire chapter of his classic. Ctm)»rr55 Makes A Latr, to personalities, stating 
that attitudes and values of legislators were ‘questions of cardinal importance to an 
understanding of the policy-making process (p. 189). Bailev concluded his chapter of 
'p<*rsonalities* as follow's: 

In i ^nivK ot poluv miking it nor enough ihii wc undcr^tind influences externa! to the policv maker 
t i.uo and statutes, publk opinion and pussutes. iaits and arguments, parties and patronage these are 

tvror' '*»hKh an- inipt*rtant v'my as tfit”, rtacli and arc intcrprclsd and accepted Ih iucu's minds and preiudut-s 
1 ike the action nf light on vanegated surfaces, external fas tors arc ahsorhed, refracted as reflected, according r> »he 
I'nuliar , qualities of the mindc thev reach, (p 3Ifi) 

President Johnson’s educational experiences, along with those of John Bradcnias, the first 
Cireck-American to serve in Congress, offer more explanatory coins for the passage of the 
Elementary and Secondary Educatusn Art tsf 19r»5 than many dollars’ worth of 
demographic or economic studies. Rep. Major Owens (D-NY) is the first librarian to 
serve in Congress, and the school libraiies and the Library of Congress have been the 
beneficiaries of his experiences, Sen. Tom Harkin (D-IA). ,.ho has ,i brother with ,i 
hearing disability, is a principal supporter of federal programs providing technical 
assistance for handicapped. Rep. William Goodling (R -PA). who was instrumental m the 
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development of a federal program for preparing ec.ucational leader^, was a principal and a 
superintendent before entering Congress. The primary reason the leadership program was 
funded for three years on a declining basis is that this procedure reflects the core values of 
the Congressman: He could have received - larger amount of funds, foi a longer period of 
time, without a built-in phase-out plan, had he chosen to do so. 

As noted in Heineman et ai (1990): 

nUKt K-.M. levi’l. polKN unJa rlu' Jsuiiiiption that decision making ought to be a more 

ration-! process; analytic .iictbod. are assumed to enhance ratumality in the policy proce^i Rationality discs tut 
describe v^rv wcii how dec.s.oio are a.tuil!-, nude howesei. The ser> wu m w'n.ch humans think .an leid 
their values 'being more .mporiant in a decision-making situation than purely rational conclusions based .m p«mcy 
analysis. To undersnnd policy making, one must understand policy-makers’ values, (p. 56) 

Assessment of the prospects .or polic> enactment, oi full unaerstanding of policy already 
enacted, requires consideration of the values of those involved in creating and 
implementing the policy. 



Productive conceptual approaches to the study of federal education 
politics 



General svstems theorv (Easton 1965. Wirt and Kirst 1992) lias served u dl to introduce 
generations of new students to the idea of a political system, hs strength lies in its utility 
in organizing data and explaining political phenomena at a general level. It is likely the 
best and easiest teaching framework available. The Hiost recent edition of the justly 
popular Wirt and Kirst (1992) text, Schools in Conjiia, offers the field good an exegesis 
of the political systems appioach as we are likely to fiiul. Unfortunately, the heuristic 
question begged by the authors, 'does it take us a small step in the right direction? >ii 
their 1992 edition was first raised by Dasid Easton iii 1965. We have been taking very- 
small steps indeed. Political systems analysis is ultimately not very satisfactory for 
examining the politics of education because politics largely occurs 'within the Dox’ 
wherein system demands and supports are converted to outputs. 

It may be more useful to consider an eclectic approach to investigation of the politics 
of education than to search for a unified t'.ieory, framework, o: even general system. This 
is no doubt what Easton had in mind for political systems theory, Irs optimistic statement 
about heuristic research aside. It is clearly what Hans Morgenthau (Charleworth 1.66) 
believed to be the wise course toward understanding politics: 



It <*nc want' U' makf v jpoluu wi?-i..f ] 
poiiticai write with thctirctKjl in\ighr\. 



ml'' in cxitt ientr His but it ('"if warns to iilummair fhr 

I do not bclicvo i-nc ha, *0 despair (p 



Some rich conceptual approaches have been provided in the classical literature of political 
science that have withstood the test of time, each serving to illuminate the scene of the 
fedenl politics of education. 



rXi'id Truman's inirrt’Sl ,^roup approach 

HI,torically. David Truman (1951) sought to move the discipline of p.-litical science Irom a 
normative understanding of 'pressure groups,' generally viewed as an aberration in the 
dcmocMtic system, toward an analytic posture He concluded that not only were thev 
normal, but essential to the American system of dcnnxracy Truman coined the term 
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access as central to analysis of interest groups. While access and accessible are currently 
used to describe phenomena ranging from novelists to doorways, access continues to be a 
powerful concept for analysis of the behavior and influence of interest groups. 

Strategy, procedures for enhancing access relative to one's rivals, and tactics and 
procedures for exploiting access were depicted fulsomely by Truman. With the possible 
exception of changes introduced by television and mass communications, there is little that 
any contemporary lobbyist could add to the concept developed by Truman. Private school 
choice is not a federal policy issue today, and the administration is nor encouraging states 
to adopt private school choice plans, contrary to the fearful analysis of Clark and Astuto 
(1986: 11) just a few years ago, in large part because the National Education Association 
understands how to gain and exploit political access. 

One particular tactic of note was explicated by E. E. Schattschneider in his small 
classic. The Semisovereij^n People. His concept of expanding or reducing the ‘scope of the 
conflict' in order to change the relationships among political actors serves not only to 
explain political behavior but facilitates prediction and permits one to build political 
strategies. This is more payoff from a single concept borrowed from political science than 
can be gained from many more eloquent theories. 



Morton Grodzins*s American system 

Morton Grodziiis (1966) devoted his professional career to demonstrating the uniqueness 
of the American system of government in terms of mutually dependent levels of 
government. Though he grew to regret his analogy, he proposed a ‘marble-cake' as 
opposed to the ‘layer-cake' that was the food of traditional political science depictions of 
the federal system. He delighted in examples of sharing across levels, such as the local 
police force being trained at the national FBI academy, using equipment provided by the 
state government. 

in describing this system of shared responsibilities and functions, Grodzins also 
sought to explain why it was the case. He concluded that it was because of the ‘multiple 
cracks' in the system. He used ‘crack' in two senses: (1) fissures or opportunities to have 
influence; and (2) wallop, to make a difference. One of the reasons it is so challenging to 
conduct analysis of federal education policies, as noted above, is that the process is never 
ending. A major reason why the process is never ending is that the structure and processes 
involved offer so many opportunities for policy to be made or shaped; there are many 
cracks in the system. Among the reasons for the many opportunities to influence policy 
within the American system are: the weak party structure, illustrated frequently by the 
low vote totals of the President compared with the high totals of many members of his 
party, the fact that there are separate appropriations and authorizing committees; that 
appropriations are required every year and authorizations, typically, every five years; that 
members of the House and Senate have different terms; the strength of the committees; 
and the procedures of the Senate which permit an individual to shape policy by engaging 
in delaying tactics. 

An example of the impact of Senate procedures to provide points of access is the 
ability to introduce amendments on the floor. There were roughly 50 amendments 
introduced to the Goals 2000 bill, most of them offered bv Senators not on the Laboi and 
Human Resources Committee. Senator Charles Grassley (R-IA) and Sen. Jesse Helms 
(R-NC), for example, represented the religious right with successful amendments to the 
bill on the floor that they were unable to achieve through the Committee. 
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Murray Edelman's political symbolism 

A final, useful classical text provides additional help in understanding federal politics of 
education. Educators, and even politicians, are apt to be discouraged by the policy outputs 
of an administration or Congress. Even Chairman William Ford rcicrred to an education 
bill supported by his committee as a ‘piss- ant bill.’ 

Murray Edelman’s (1964) contribution is to declare that symbolic actions are as 
legitimate a function of the political system as substantive actions. Certainly, they are as 
important to politicians. We overlook much of the politics of education if w’e focus 
exclusively on substantive legislation, somewhat akin to dismissing the forest of Georgia 
pine because one knows there is a redwood growing somewhere. 



Prospects for the PEA 50th Anniversary Yearbook 

One hopes that over the coming decades the new, mostly young people who will shape 
the research paradigm of the politics of education will work toward recombining policy 
and politics into a new synthesis. The virtual abandonment of politics in favor of policy 
studies will have to be redressed. Additionally, the moral fervor of rationality must be 
moderated. In a chapter on ‘Policy analysis and the political arena,’ Heineman (1990) and 
his colleagues seem to speak for many educators as they express their displeasure with our 
circumstances: 

Tht' poln.v jiialysr mlcnt on bringing truiluui tlii.- tiiHliiigN ot j (.jn-tully JL‘\igiu,-J JiiJ i.-xi.LUTfJ '.tudy luav 
discover too late that the traditional politiLal prefereiKes of Americans often create impassable political roadhU'cks 
At the national level and in manv state and local jurisdictions, vested interests are adept at exploiting institutional 
fragmentation and use their dircet access to obfuscate and delay even the most rationally defensible plans 
(pp 113 114) ^ 

Margaret Mead (Dow 1991) made the same point, albeit more directly, commenting on 
the policy tangle encountered by the National Science Foundation resulting from its 
apolitical approach to curriculum planning, with regard to Man: A Course of Study: ‘the 
trouble with you Cambridge intellectuals is that you have no political sense’ (p. 206). In 
this instance, funding for education decreased from 42% of the NSF budget in 1960, to 27o 
in 1982. 

When one reviews Heineman's concerns expressed in the paragraph quoted, it 
appears obvious that the policy/politics division of labor characteristics of politics of 
education research in recent years has run us aground. Clearly, the solution is to move our 
rcsearcli paradigiU from either policy dominance or political dominance to a synthesis 
methodology. Kirst is corr .ct when he argues that we continue to work toward 
theoretically rich generalizations from experiences, and not retreat to simple description or 
outcome analysis. Sundquist (1968) provided such an analysis of ESEA, and other major 
legislative efforts culminating in the Johnson Administration. He traced the development 
of the issues over a decade, examining the problems addressed by the legislation, and the 
policy outcomes achieved. Finally, he sought to explain what the legislation achieved in 
terms of political factors, such as ideology, policy realignment, and congressional reforms. 

Developing case studies at the federal level which seek to explain policy outcomes in 
the context of political phenomena, as illuminated by conceptual approaches, seems a good 
way to approach the next 25 years of study. 
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6. The international arena: the Global Village 



Frmces C Fowler 



The authors of the chapters about the other political arenas have an advantage over me; no 
one doubts that their arenas exist. However, the very concept of an international arena in 
the politics of education is contested (Ginsburg et ai 1990). Thus, my first task must be 
arguing that an international arena does indeed exist and that it can - and should ~ be 
studied. Having done that, 1 will use a brief literature review to indicate the state of the 
art of research on comparative educational politics and policy in the mid-1990s. Next, to 
illustrate some of the insights which can be gained from comparing the politics of 
education cross- nation ally, 1 will discuss and analyze two international education reforms 
w^hich have occurred in developed countries during the last 30 years. Finally, I will sketch 
a possible research agenda for the comparative politics of education. Although I believe 
that all countries participate in the international arena, for the sake of simplicity I have 
limited my discussion to the developed industrial democracies. These countries include the 
nations o: Western Europe, the USA and Canada, Japan, Australia, and New Zealand. 



Is the comparative politics of education possible? 

The comparability of political systems 

Researchers in the comparative politics of education encounter a common response to their 
work. Usually, at least one reviewer of each article and one member of each symposium 
audience question the fundamental validity of comparative studies. Objections typically 
take the form of asserting that political systems and the cultures which produce them 
differ so greatly that comparisons are impossible. This argument is normally supported by 
several myths. The researcher tries (tactfully, in most cases) to explode the myths and 
move on. However, those whose studies of the international political arena include the 
USA cannot move on quite as quickly as those who compare parliamentary systems, for a 
large body of political science literature argues that American politics is indeed 
‘exceptional.* 

A thorough discussion of the ‘exceptionality’ literature would far exceed the scope of 
this chapter. In brief, it begins with the observation that, unlike other developed 
countries, the USA lacks both a strong labor movement and a powerful Labor or Socialist 
Party. Other frequently mentioned differences include the following: (1) American 
political institutions are based on the separation of powers while most other countries use 
a parliamentary system with fused powers; (2) American parties are undisciplined rather 
than disciplined; and, (3) American politics is not explicitly ideological (Coulter 1984, 
Theen and Wilson 1986). These are important differences which everyone who studies the 
international arena of the politics of education must bear in mind. American scholars, in 
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particular, must take care not to project the unique features of their own system onto 
other countries. Scholars of all nationalities need to maintain a keen awareness of the facts 
that even similar political systems differ in certain ways and that these differences grow out 
of underlying national cultures. However, important variations among institutions and 
culture*; do not erase deeper similarities. 



The deeper similariiies 

The advanced industrial democracies resemble each other in several ways. First, they are at 
similar points in the modernization process. All are urbanized and industrialized; all have 
literate populations; all have high standards of living; all are wrestling with the 
implications of the information age. Next, all combine some type of democratic political 
system with some type of capitalistic economic system. This means that all experience the 
inherent tension between democratic values - freedom, equality, and brotherhood - and 
the capitalist vah*' ^ efficiency and economic growth (Swanson 1989). Finally, all 
participate in i world economy. Recession or expansion in one area affects other areas; 
global competition affects everyone. Inevitably, international economic forces influence 
national education politics. There is no escape; economically, all countries live in a global 
village (Wirt and Harman 1986). 



The necessity Jor studyinj^ the international areiui 

Those who challenge the existence of the international arena implicitly accept the 
questionable assumption that national educational systems are ‘largely autonomous, 
somewhat insulated, decision areas’ (Merritt and Coombs, cited in Ginsburg et al. 
1990:477). The problem with this view is that it is not - and never has been - true. In the 
first place, it is ahistorical. No nation’s educational system developed in splendid isolation 
from the rest of the world. On the contrary, from the beginning cross-national influences 
were important. For example, Sweden’s school system was greatly influenced by 
Germany’s. American ideas about public schooling were influenced by those of 18th- 
century French thinkers. Under the 19th-ccnturv Meiji Restoration, Japanese leaders 
toured the USA and Europe to learn how to set up a school system. Many such examples 
could be cited for every country. 

Finally, the assumption of national autonomy ignores the presence of numerous 
education policy actors on the international stage. Many international organizations 
attempt to influence education policy. Among them could be mentioned multinational 
corporations like IBM and large foundations like Carnegie, Rockefeller, and Ford. 
UNESCO and OECD carry out cross-national research and disseminate it. Economic 
organizations like the International Monetary Fund and the World Bank also play major 
roles. Universities promote international encounters among scholars, leading to the 
exchange of ideas and information (Ginsburg et al. 1990). Increasingly, it is not possible to 
understand the education policy ideas which circulate in high places in one’s own nation 
without also understanding what is happening in the international political arena. 
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The international arena: state of the art 

As one might expect, given the contested nature of the international political arena and 
the many difficulties inherent in studj'ing it, comparative research on educational politics 
and policy has developed slowly and sporadically. As a result, the literature is scattered and 
hard to locate. 

The following literature review is based on a search of the Current Index to Journals in 
Education (ClJE) between 1969 and 1993, on an analysis of the reference sections of several 
major articles identified through the CIJE search, and on Harman's (1979) bibliography of 
research on the politics of education. It is, however, necessarily incomplete. The reasons 
for this incompleteness suggest some of the problems which beset researchers in this area 
of the politics of education. First, many contributions to the study of the international 
arena have appeared as chapters in edited books; such chapters are not included in standard 
indexes. Second, a number of contributions to the field have been published in ‘minor' 
outlets such as the Politics of Education Bulletin - also not included in standard indexes. 
Moreover, I had access only to the indexes and catalogs available in a large university 
library in the USA. Although these references listed numerous sources in other English- 
speaking countries, they surely omitted many others that I could have located had I been 
able to make research trips to the UK or Australia - or even to Washington, DC. 
Moreover, the standard English-language indexes include few works in other languages, 
even in the important scholarly languages of French and German; and indexes of 
publications of these languages are not widely available in English-speaking countries. 
Finally, it is likely that sources relevant to the international politics of education are 
scattered through the political science, economics, sociology, public finance, religion, and 
legal literatures. Time and financial constraints made searches of all these literature bases 
impossible. Thus, the following review is of a limited literature. However, even this 
limited literature clearly reveals both the promise and the challenges of studying tlie 
international arena of the politics of education. 

Two major streams of research appear in this literature. One - the earlier to dev'clop ~ 
has been carried out largely by scholars in comparative education. The other, whicli was 
established in the 1970s and blossomed in the 1980s, is largely the work of scholars in 
educational administration who specialize in the politics of education. For the most part, 
these bodies of research have been developed by two groups of scholars who do not 
overlap and do not cite each other's work. Notable exceptions are provided by American 
Frederick Wirt and Australian Grant Harman, w'ho publish in both literatures and often 
collaborate. Although I will discuss both bodies of literature, I will emphasize the latter. 
Not all works mentioned are cited in the reference section; however, enough information 
about them is given in the text to permit interested readers to locate them. 

Comparative education came into its own in the 1950s; the major American journal 
in the field - Comparative Education Review - w'as founded in 1957. Its British counterpart. 
Comparative Education, was established eight years later. Scattered through their volumes 
and those of related journals are numerous articles about educational politics and policy. 
Most of these articles focus on the politics of educational reform; many also seem to be by- 
products of other research projects whose authors were so struck by the politics of a 
situation that they wrote an article about it. One exception is a series of studies sponsored 
in the mid-1970s by the Educational Policymaking in Industrialized Countries (EPlc:) 
project and funded by the Ford Foundation, the Volkswagen Stiftung, and the University 
of Illinois (Wirt 1980). The criinparative education literature includes re^car^h on a broad 
r.ingc of countries, both developed and developing. How'cvcr, Western Europe, Australia, 
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and the !"A are better documented in it than are other countries. 

Tb lajor strength of this literature is a major strength of comparative education 
generally; it is often well grounded in social theories and occasionally addresses 
methodological issues. The major weakness of this literature, however, is its unsystematic 
character. It would be difficult to use it to obtain detailed knowledge about the politics of 
education in any single country, even such major ones as the United Kingdom or 
Germany. Nor have culturally related groups of countries, such as the Nordic nations, 
been systematically studied and compared. 

The literature produced by specialists in the politics of education developed lai .han 
the comparative education literature. It seems to have begun about 1970, when Wirt, 
Harman* and John Ewing published articles about the politics of education in the USA, 
Australia, and New Zealand respectively in the same issue of the Australian Journal oj 
Educational Administration. Possibly it was their example which encouraged other scholars 
to explore comparative subjects, for in the mid-1970s scattered articles began to appear. 
For example, in 1973 Canadians John Bergen and Robert Lawson published separate 
pieces comparing Canada and West Germany. Two years later Australian Ian Birch 
published an article comparing states' rights in education in Australia, the USA and West 
Germanv. Further impetus tc comparative research was provided by the 1972 meeting of 
the Commonwealth Councd for Education Administrations (CCEA), held in Fiji. 
American Jack Culbertson, then Executive Director of the University Council for 
Educational Administration (UCEA), delivered a paper at that meeting in which he 
proposed ways to promote international research. One result of his suggestions was CCEA 
and UCEA cooperation in the development of an international directory of scholars 
interested in doing comparative researcn on the politics of education. American Donald 
Layton was in charge of the project, and in 1977 and 1978 a directory and a supplement to 
it appeared (Layton 19 '7^ 1978). During this same time period, Harman (1976) published 
an article in the Politics oj' Education Bulletin, calling for more comparative research and 
outlining a research agenda. 

Another major step forward was taken in the late 1970s when the Center for 
Educational Research at Stanford and the Australian government began to fund the 
rs Australian Policy Project, directed by Wirt and Harman. In 1979 the project published 
a book by Jerome T. Murphy, comparing American and Australian education (Wirt 
1980). 

It could be said that the comparative politics ot education came into its own in the 
mid-1980s. In 1986, Wirt and Harman published an important book on the subject, 
entitled Education, Recession and the World Vilb^ic: A Comparative Political Economy of 
Education. In included an introductory chapter which sketched a theoreticr^ framework for 
such studies and seven chapters about the effects of the recession of the early 1980s on 
educational policy in different countries. In the same year EAQ published a major article 
comparing the politics of the principalship in Australia and the USA (Chapman and Boyd 
1986). After that, books and articles on various aspects of educational policy and politics in 
the international arena began to appear rather frequently in several countries. For example, 
the first Politics of Education Association Yearbook, published in 1987, included an 
introduction which firmly set American education reform in an international context 
(Boyd and Kerchner 1987). This volume of the yearbook was published in the UK, and 
simultaneously appeared as a special issue of the British Journal oJ Education Policy. Virtually 
every PEA yearbook since then has included at least one chapter about the international 
arena. Also in 1987, Boyd and Don Smart collaborated in editing a volume w'hich 
compared Australian and American educational poliev. It w’as followed in 1989 bv a book 
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edited by Boyd and James Cibulka abs,iit private school policy from an international 
perspective; in 1993 Hedley Beare and Boyd edited a book about school restructuring from 
an international perspective r 

By the early 1990s articles on the international arena were appearing frequently in a 
broad range of journals familiar to the educational administration community. For 
instance, in 1990 EEPA published a comparaiivc article about educational decentrali 2 ation 
(Weiler 1990); and Edncatior$ Policy (EP) published one about the United Kingdom’s 
Education Reform Act. The next year, James Guthrie published a comparative article 
about the politicizing of educational evaluation in EEPA; EP offered three comparative 
articles, two about Israel and one about reform in developing countries. In 1992, EAQ 
carried an article about school choice in France, EP published a piece on the same subject as 
well as one comparing teachers’ unions in France and Israel. Moreover, EP began to 
publish almost regularly on educational reform in the UK. Meanwhile, the British Jonnia! 
of Education Policy was showing a similar interest in international themes. 

Interest in the international policy arena is even spreading beyond the circle of 
scholars who specialize in politics and policy. For example, the American Education 
Finance Association’s 1993 yearbook included Jour chapters on education reform abroad. 
Thus, as we move into the mid-1990s, this younger body of literature on the international 
politics of education is becoming increasingly rich and diverse. 

This body of research, like the other, has both strengths and weaknesses. Its greatest 
strengths are its depth and its systematic character. Most scholars who write in this area 
focus on a small group of countries: the English-speaking nations and a few other nations 
which historically have been associated with them. As a result, a great deal is known 
about recent educational policy in the English-speaking world. Somewhat less is known 
about the political processes which surrounded the development of those policies, but even 
so this branch of the literature provides considerable information about educational politics 
as well. This literature is also relatively systematic. In it, scholars have addressed similar 
themes across several countries. For example, detailed descriptions of restructuring 
attempts or privatization reforms in many nations can be found in it. Thus, a good 
knowledge base exists, permitting in-depth comparisons of educational policy and politics 
within the English-speaking world. 

Unfortunately, this focus on English-speaking countries can also be seen as a 
weakness. Although other nations have not been completely ignored, they have been less 
frequently and less thoroughly studied. As a result, while education policy in the USA, the 
UK, Australia, New Zealand, and Canada is well documented, even the major countries of 
V/estern Europe are only sketchily represented. The smaller countries of Western Europe 
rarely appear in this literature, and Japan has been almost totally overlooked (but see 
Sasamori 1993). A second weakness is the tendency of this literature to focus on describing 
political phenomena without trying to situate them explicitly in a theoretical framework. 
Although this athcorctical approach is perhaps natural in a literature which is still young, 
it must not continue indefinitely. A solid foundation has been laid, but much remains to 
be done. 



Two international reform movements 

/fifrcWHcn'ott 

Arguing in 1976 for more internationai studies of the politics of education, Harman 
wrote: 
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Experiences m reasearch ... in other countries help free us from the cultural and discipline restrictions of our own 
environments Ir helps us see the wood trom the trees, and to be more critical ol conventional ways tsf approaching 
problems, (p. 1) 

It is the purpose of this next section to demonstrate Harman's point by drawing on two 
examples of international educational reform movements: the comprehensivization of 
secondary schools in many countries since the Second World War and the efficiency 
reforms of the 1980s and 1990s. In order to accomplish this purpose, a theoretical 
framework will first be developed. Then each reform movement will be described and 
analyzed. Finally, questions for further research will be sugf^ested. 



T heoreticii I J ra meu >ork 

A major theoretical assumption of those who study the international arena is that the 
world is interdependent and that global forces affect national education systems. 
International economic developments are among the most important of these influences, 
though others - such as wars and technological advances - also play a role (Boyd and 
Kerchner 1987, Coombs 1984, Ginsburg ef u/. 1990, Wirt and Harman 1986). In addition, 
cross-national evidence suggests that the relative importance of political values shifts 
cyclically, at least among the industrialized democracies and perhaps more widely. From 
roughly 1930 to 1980, educational policy in many countries focused on equity and social 
justice. Since about 1980, an international shift to concern about freedom and excellence 
lias occurred, with a new emphasis on a cluster of values associated with economic 
efficiency (lannaccone 1987). 

However, although nation-states are influenced by international forces, their 
education policies are not mechanistically determined by them. Rather, global forces are 
filtered through the ‘prism of each country's unique characteristics' (Wirt and Harman 
1986). These unique characteristics include economic resources, policy-making processes, 
and national values. For example, global forces pressuring countries to develop more 
accountability in education might stimulate several wealthy nations to invest heavily in 
new testing programs. Relatively poor countries, however, might lack the funds to 
undertake more testing. Their responses might be to develop less expensive procedures; 
some might not even respond to this preesure. 

A nation's governance and policy making structures also seem to influence its 
reaction to international forces. Among the most relevant considerations in this area arc: 
(1) whether a parliamentary or a presidential political system is used and (2) whether the 
country is a federation or has a unitary government (Wirt and Harman 1986). The type of 
interest-group representation used also seems to be signiheant. In some countries, such as 
the USA and the UK, many interest groups compete against each other informally and 
lobby the government in a pluralist bargaining process. In others, such as Norway, 
France, and Austria, the government and interest-group representatives meet formally to 
negotiate in an approach to policy making called ‘corporatism' (Duane et al. 1985, McLean 
1988, Rust and Blakemore 1990). 

Finally, each country has a somewhat different set of political values which include 
ideas about how governments should act and what the purpose of education is. For 
example, in some nations a ’contractual' political philosophy prevails, leading citizens to 
understand the government as an impartial arbitrator which mostly acts to protect 
individual rights. In such countries, people are likely to be suspicious of a government 
w'hich overtly assumes an active role in planning and directing education programs. In 
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contrast, there are other countries in which people hold an ‘organic’ political philosophy, 
believing that the government has a social responsibility ‘to take action to construct and 
develop the economy and society in desired directions’ (McLean 1988: 203). In them, 
citizens not only tolerate but expect the government to play an active role in planning and 
directing education programs. Obviously, the government of a country where a 
‘contractual’ philosophy is dominant is likely to respond to international pressures by 
adopting education policies rather different from those which the go vernment of a country 
with an ‘organic’ philosophy will prefer. 

The following discussion will reveal that international forces have caused almost 
every country to attempt certain reforms. However, both the nature of those reforms and 
their relative success have been shaped by each nation’s unique qualities, acting ‘like a 
prism, refracting and adapting those influences, without blocking all of them’ (Wirt and 
Harman 1986:4). 



Cotnprchcnswc school rejorms 

We tend to think of the 1980s and 1990s as the era of education reform par excellence^ but 
education reform was high on the policy agenda in most advanced industrial democracies 
during the 1960s and 1970s as well. The specific reform that most countries attempted was 
comprehensivization, or the replacement of a iiighly differentiated, selective secondary 
education system with a more democratic and accessible structure. 

In order to understand comprehensivization, one must first understand the 
educational status qio of much of the developed world in 1945. When European countries 
established their school systems in the 19th century, they chose a bi- or tri-partite, 
vertically scaled structure. France, for example, ran a bipartite school system. The ecole 
system, designed for the masses, provided a basic education up to age 14 for most children. 
The lycee system provided an academically oriented education for the children of the 
privileged classes; it alone offered access to universities. Other countries, such as Germany 
and Sweden, had similar systems which were tripartite rather than bipartite. The Japanese 
adopted the European approach after the Meiji Restoration of 1868. Thus, in 1945 almost 
all developed countries practiced segregation based on social class, restricting the best 
educational opportunities to the children of the middle and upper classes. 

Several European leaders had expressed dissatisfaction with this system before the 
war, but change did not come until after it. The Japanese were the first to 
comprehensivize, though not by choice. Under the American Occupation, comprehensive 
education through grade 9 was imposed (Cummings 1982, Schoppa 1991). Sweden led the 
way in Western Europe; by 1971 the Swedish school system was comprehensive th ough 
grade 12 (Hcidenheimer 1974, Husen 1989). Between the mid- 1950s and the late 1970s, 
virtually all European countries attempted to replace their old, segregated systems with 
comprehensive ones, meeting with varymg degrees of success. Today the school systems of 
Western Europe can be arranged on a continuum ranging from full comprehensivization 
(e.g., Sweden), to the more typical pattern of substantial comprehenivization (c.g., the 
UK and France), to a little comprehensivization (Germany), to no comprehensivization 
(Austria) (Boyle 1972, Budzinski 1986, Coombs 1978, Cooper 1989, Hcidenheimer 1974, 
Hough 1984, Husen 1989, Judge 1979, Peterson 1973, Schwark and Wolf 1984). 

These reforms represented a major change in educational policy for Japan and most of 
Western Europe. First, they involved a significant change in the structure of the school 
system. Additionally, they meant a shift in educational philosophy from a highly selective 
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system designed to prepare a small elite to a less selective system designed to educate the 
masses, 

Wirt and Harman’s (1986) theory suggests that for the same policy change to occur 
in so many countries at about the same time, strong international forces must have been 
operative. Indeed, the evidence suggests that there were at least three. First, a major war 
had ended, establishing the USA as the unquestioned leader of the ‘Free World.’ The USA, 
of course, had a long history of comprehensive schooling (Cummings 1982). Next, the 
postwar period was a time of unparalleled economic growth in most developed countries; 
and rising standards of living led to rising educational aspirations. Finally, equity had been 
a major policy value in the international arena since the 1930s (lannaccone 1987). All of 
these pressures apparently combined to encourage European countries to consider 
adopting comprehensive schools and to encourage Japan to keep them after the 
Occupation ended. 

It is also relatively clear how the idea of comprehensive schools was diffused across 
national frontiers. International exchanges and conferences spread information about the 
American model. Soon there was a European model as well - Sweden. Many European 
educators travelled to Sweden to study comprehensive schools in action. Moreover, British 
political leaders invited several Swedes associated with the reform to visit the UK as 
consultants. Finally, an international policy actor, the OECD, adopted comprehensiviz- 
ation as one of its policy goals. It praised Sweden as an exemplary model, sponsoring 
international conferences which showcased the new Swedish system (Husen 1989). As late 
as 1979 the OECD pressured Austria to reform, issuing a report suggesting that Austria 
had a problem with equal educational opportunity (Budzinski 1986). 

Yet, countries responded differently to these international influences. What sort of 
‘unique characteristics’ contributed to these varying responses? The evidence suggests two 
which merit further exploration. It is striking that the countries which achieved full or 
substantial comprehensivization have unitary governments while the two which were 
least successful - Germany and Austria - have federal systems. This suggests that possibly 
it is easier to make major structural changes in education under unitary governments than 
under federal ones. It would be interesting to investigate this hypothesis by studying other 
structrural reforms cross-nationally. Second, it is hard not to wonder if Sweden (and other 
Nordic countries) succeeded so well at comprehensivization because of political values 
which place an unusually high priority on social equality. This hypothesis, too, could be 
tested cross-nationally by comparing education policies regarding other equity issues such 
as race, gender, and special education. 



Hjjicieticy reforms 

Like the earlier comprehensivization reforms, the efficiency reforms of the 1980s and 1990s 
resulted from powerful global forces which affected all countries. The 1970s brought 
several rude awakenhigs to the developed world. In the postwar era, it had seemed that 
economic growth was natural, but two oil shocks, spiraling inflation, and mounting 
unemployment proved otherwise. Slowly people realized that a new set of economic 
conditions had developed which meant that rapid growth would not soon resume. In an 
effort to deal with what some Europeans labelled ‘The Crisis,’ political leaders around the 
world recommended policy changes, including educational reforms. These new reform 
proposals differed from the previous ones; the driving force behind them was not equal 
opportunity but efficiency. Politicians were concerned both about maximizing the yield 
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from educational investments and about using the schools to develop a workforce which 
would enable their nation to compete effectively in the emerging global economy (Boyd 
and Kerchner 1987, Wirt and Harman 1986). 

However, these strong global forces had to pass tlirc igh the ‘prism’ of national 
characteristics just as comprehensivization had. Although some broad types of reform - 
such as changes in assessment practices and teacher education programs - were virtually 
universal, their precise nature varied considerably from country to country. Moreover, the 
preferred policy mechanisms for stimulating reform varied. Several scholars have noted 
that whereas the English-speaking countries have tended to favor market-oriented reforms 
such as competition, privatization, and school choice, these reforms have been less popular 
elsewhere (Fov/ler etai 1993, McLean 1988, Rust and Blakemore 1990). In exploring this 
issue, I will provide some general information about the market-oriented reforms of the 
English-speaking countries and then describe different responses to similar policy proposals 
in Japan and France. Then I will suggest some of the questions raised by these 
differentiated responses. 

The UK might be considered the leader in market-oriented education reforms. Under 
the Conservative government of Margaret Thatcher, the British implemented several 
reforms designed to increase con* petition and choice. One of the earliest was the Assisted 
Places Scheme, which since 198i ....s provided voucher-like scholarships to relatively poor 
children so that they can attend elite private schools. In 1986, ^he government set up 
quasi-private City Technology Colleges, modelled on American magnet schools; they 
compete directly with the comprehensive high schools maintained by Local Education 
Authorities (LEAs). The culmination of Thatcher’s market-oriented education reforms was 
reached in 1988, with the Education Reform Act. This law included several components 
designed to make British public schools more competitive. A national curriculum and 
national testing program made it easier for parents to ‘comparison shop’ for schools. Open 
enrollment in the public sector was permitted, and individual schools may ‘opt out’ of LEA 
control altogether. Thus, parents were given several ways to choose schools and to exert 
pressure on educators reluctant to meet their demands (Cooper 1989, Fowler ct al. 1993, 
Guthrie and Pierce 1990, McLean 1988, Rust and Blakemore 1990). 

Market-oriented reforms have not gone so far in the other English-speaking 
countries, but in all of them interest in or support for such reforms has been apparent. In 
the USA, Presidents Reagan and Bush actively supported public aid for private schools in 
the form of tuition tax credits and vouchers. Although some policies have not been widely 
adopted, other forms of competition have been, especially within the public sector. For 
example, selective magnet schools are common in large cities; and several states have 
adopted various forms of open enrollment within districts, between districts, and between 
high schools and universities. As the 1990s opened, ‘charter’ schools - similar to Britain’s 
‘opted-out’ schools - were being proposed. Moreover, corporations were beginning to 
develop plans to operate private schools or to manage public school systems (Boyd and 
Walberg 1990, Fowler et ai 1993). 

Australia, Canada, and New Zealand have also been attracted to market-like reforms. 
In Australia, the political realities of the 1980s forced the Hawke Labor Government to 
abandon its plan to reduce public aid to elite, wealthy private schools. A coalition of 
private school parents and Catholic bishops convinced the Labor government that its 
electoral fortunes depended on continuing this aid, though it would permit Australia’s 
loosely regulated private education sector to continue to weaken the government’' own 
school system (Boyd 1989, Smart 1989). In the Canadian province of Ontario, the issue of 
extending public support to Catholic secondary schools (elementary schools were already 
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supported) had lain dormant most of the time since 1928. However, in 1984 it reached the 
policy agenda again. In 1985-86 the Liberal government introduced and passed Bill 30, 
extending public aid to Catholic high schools. Challenged in the courts, the *aw was 
upheld in a 1987 decision (Lawton 1989). Like its English-speaking cousins. New Zealand 
has expanded the educational choices open to parents (Fowler et aL, 1993). 

Japan and France provide illuminating contrasts with the English-speaking countries. 
Like them, both nations have been concerned about economic competitiveness and 
education reform. In both, ideas and issue? similar to those discussed above have surfaced - 
but with differem results. 

In 1984 Japan’s Prime Minister N.akasone recommended a set of education reforms to 
a group called the Ad Hoc Council. Among them were several which called for jiyuka, or 
‘liberalization.’ The proposed jiyuko reforms should have a similar ring. Nakasone 
advocated reducing the power of the bureaucratic Ministry of Education and introducing 
‘private-sector vitality into the sphere of education’ (Schoppa 1991: 224). Among the 
reforms which he believed would introduce vitality and competition into Japanese public 
education v/ere establishing more private schools and making private cram schools 
alternatives to regular high schools. was not a popular reform proposal, even within 

Nakasone’s own Liberal Democratic Party. He also encountered predictable opposition in 
the Ministry of Education and Nikkyoso, the teachers’ union. Moreover, public opinion 
was not on his side. As jiyuka moved through the series of consultative groups and 
meetings characteristic of Japanese policy making, it w'as criticized as being too 
‘individualistic.* Thus it was progressively watered down. By the time Nakasone ’sj7y«/?ti 
proposal emerged foni the policy process in 1987, it had been reduced to a shadow of its 
old self. The final policy recommended ‘study’ of privatization and ‘respect[ing] the 
wishes of parents’ rather than school choice (Schoppa 1991; 235). In short, the reforms 
which had been so popular in the English-speaking world were quietly gutted in Japan. 

Nor have they succeeded well in France. In fact, the French battle over government 
aid to private schools differs from Australia’s in some illuminating ways. Like Australia, 
France has a large private sector which is generously financed by the government. Unlike 
Australians, however, the French heavily regulate private schools; the explicit purpose of 
the regulations is to protect the public system’s ‘preeminent’ status. Moreover, the private 
system is not understood as a competitor of the public one; it is seen as a partner of the 
government in carrying out the educational goals of the nation. Nevertheless, throughout 
the 1960s and 1970s teachers’ unions and the Socialist Party advocated nationalizing the 
private sector. 

When Mitterand was elected president in 1981, the new government moved to make 
good on its promises; a bill was developed which in effect would have nationalized private 
education. After a massive demonstration in Paris in 1984, the government withdrew its 
bill. However, in 1985 it passed new regulations for private schools aimed - significantly - 
at making tlieni more accountable for the public money which they received (Fowler 
1992a, 1992b). 

When the center-right came to power in 1993, it also moved quickly to make good 
on election promises - this time to expand aid to private education and relax regulations. 
However, in January 1994, parent associations, labor groups, and teachers’ unions showed 
their opposition by organizing a demonstration of more than one million citizens in Paris. 
This government also backed down. Writing in L'Enseiiituwt (Teacher] in the winter of 
1994 about the demonstration, teacher union leaders put the government on notice that 
the French would not tolerate further attempts to privatize and ‘Americanize’ their public 
schools. Both French politicians and the French public seem more resistant to educational 
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privatization proposals than their counterparts in the English-speaking world. 

In light of Wirt and Harman’s (1986) theory, one might ask several questions about 
the efficiency reforms of recent years. The global forces which encouraged them are clear 
in the literature, but the way that specific reform ideas spread across national boundaries is 
not. It would be interesting to go through the now abundant \cerature on these reforms, 
seeking to trace the development of the movement and to determine what specific 
international organizations, policy conferences, and scholarly exchanges played a major 
role in diffusing its ideas. 

One might also ask several interesting questions about the differential responses of 
various nations to th.r movement. Among the English-speaking countries, for example, 
why has the UK been the leader in implementing market-oriented education reforms? 
Unlike the USA, Canada, and Australia, the UK has a unitary, parliamentary government. 
Is this yet another instance of the relative ease with which structural education reforms can 
be achieved under a unitary political system? Or should the explanation be sought in 
British political values? Or is it because the UK was subjected to an additional set of 
international pressures not experienced by the other countries ... the unification of 
Europe? (For example, see McLean 1988.) 

The cases of Japan and France are especially interesting because, like the UK. they 
have unitary, parliamentary governments. However, they differ from the UK in that they 
use a relatively corporatist approach to interest representation (Rust and Blakemore 1990). 
h is also likely that most citizens of Japan and France hold an ‘organic’ political 
philosophy rather than a contractual one (McLean 1988). It has been suggested that both 
of these political characteristics are associated with a dislike for market-oriented education 
reforms. It would be interesting to know whether this theory holds true when applied to 
other countries. Moreover, what underlying values are suggested by the Japanese concern 
about the ‘individualism’ of the proposed reforms? Or by the French concern about 
‘Americanization’? Returning to the English-speaking world, it has been suggested that 
the Canadian province of Ontario has an interest representation system with corporatist 
elements (Duane ct al 1985). It might I enlightening, therefore, to explore Ontario’s 
response to market-oriented reforms, comparing its response to the reactions of provinces 
and American states which use more pluralist approaches. 

Each of these questions could provide the basis for several comparative studies, each 
with the potential for illuminating the current education reform movement and deepening 
our understanding of it. Yet. few of these issues would occur to scholars studying 
education reform in a single country. As Harman (1976) suggested, doing research on 
more than one country frees us from the limitations of our own culture and opens our eyes 
so that we can see new ways of conceptualizing the problems in our field. 



Suggestions for further research 

Among those who study the politics of education, research on the international arena is 
still relatively new. Fortunately, a good foundation for developing a full-blown research 
agenda has been laid. Scholars wisely began close to home, with studies of several English- 
speaking countries which are closely related to each other culturally. These efforts have 
established a solid, if limited, knowledge base and familiarized researchers with some of 
the methodological and theoretical issues which characterize work in this field. It is now 
time to build upon that base. In the next paragraphs I shall suggest what a research agenda 
for the next decade might look like. 
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First of all, a bibliography of research to date is badly needed. Such a project would 
have to be undertaken by a group of scholars including representatives from several 
countries. This bibliography should cover a wide range of types of publications and should 
be based on indexes and other compilations of works published not only in education but 
also in political science, economics, law, sociology, public finance, and religion. It should 
include developing countries as well as developed ones. Moreover, major works in 
languages besides English should be included, particularly in French, German, and 

^ Such a bibliography would make it easier for scholars who investigate the 
international arena of educational politics and policy to broaden the range of countries 
which thev studv. There are some signs that such a broadening has already begun. For 
example articles' on France, Germany, and The Netherlands are beginning to appear in 
the politics of education literature. This trend suggests that researchers are moving 
outward in a logical fashion from the English-speaking countries to the major nations of 
Western Europe. However, much remains to be done, even in Western Europe. France 
and Germany are still poorly understood; and, with the exception of France, the Latin 
countries of Southern Europe have not been studied. Nor have Belgium. Norway. 
Denmark. Switzerland, Austria, and Ireland been addressed. A matter of special concern 
should be the fact that Japan has been largely ignored thus far . As a major economic power 
which is also the only Asian example among the developed nations, Japan provides an 
interesting special case which could probably illuminate many educational policy issues in 
w'estern countries. Once the advanced industrial democracies are better understood, tne 
research agenda should be further expanded to include Eastern Europe and developing 

countries. u ■ i i ■ 

Study of the international political arena also needs to become more theoretical. It is, 

of course, difficult to know which theories are most relevant when developing a new’ line 
of research. However, the point has now* been reached when those who do research on 
this political arena need to give serious attention to developing or deepening the 
theoretical components of their work. As the number of countries under study grows, it 
will become increasinglv difficult to grasp subtle similarities and differences without 
situating those countries' political systems within strong theoretical frameworks. Theory- 
building should therefore be a major priority over the next decade. 

Finally, in approaching ah of the tasks outlined above, scholars m the politics ot 
education 'should appropriate the comparative education branch of the literature. It 
includes studies of a wide range of countries which are poorly known among those who 
study the politics of education. It also includes several attempts to theorize comparative 
educational politics. A judicious appropriation of this literature would therefore accelerate 
the study of the international politics of education by providing added breadth and depth 

rather quickly. r j . • i 

It is an exciting time to be doing research on the international arena ot educational 

politics and policy. A solid foundation has been laid, but much remains to be done. In a 
world which must increasingly be understood in global rather than national terms, such 
research promises to be both interesting and relevant. 
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Policy analysis and the study oj the politics of education 



Jdffies G. Cihulka 



Introduction 



It is a frequent observation, particularly by European scholars whom I know, that the 
study of educational politics in the United States has been locked within an intellectual 
straightjacket. which is variously called pluralism, empiricism, pragmatism, behavioral 
science, or some other term meant to convey not a little derision J Most scholars who 
work within the field of the politics of education probably would acknowledge that there 
is some truth in this characterization, at least until very recently. 

Pluralism dominated the new field of study called ‘the politics of education* to a 
much greater degree than it did in the parent discipline of political science. The earliest 
work in the field was pioneered by Thomas H. Eliot (1959). a political scientist with 
strong empiricist inclinations, and most ot the work in the field for the next two decades 
followed this bent. The one textbook in wide use in the field, now in its third edition, 
authored by two political scientists Frederick Wirt and Michael Kirst (1992) who have 
made strong contributions to the field, retains a strong behavioral orientation. 

Many who have contributed scholarship to the young field of educational politics and 
policy were trained within the field of educational administration rather than political 
science. For the most part they followed the cues of the parent discipline of political 
science at that time, albeit it lagging in their knowledge and application of developments 
in political science to the study of educational politics " Corresp<sndingly, tlie tradition of 
rationalism in organizational theory, and empiricism in scholarship, had a very strong 
foothold in the adjacent field of educational administration, and no doubt reinforced the 
pluralist biases these scholars brought to the young field of the politics of education. 

Scholars in educational administration who specialize in the studv of educational 
politics often have tound themselves at odds with professors of educational administration, 
who were incline'^ to accept the admonition that politics and administration arc (and 
ought to be) separate. Still, the terms of this debate were framed quite narrowlv. The 
intellectual challenge which politics of education scholars posed to the field of educational 
administration was not rooted in fundamental disagreements about the value of empirical 
research or scientific knowledge, or about preferred political values. However, the political 
paradigm did challenge the rational-comprehensive model of organizational behavior. This 
same challenge eventually emerged within the field of educational administration itself. 
Critical theorists such as Greenfield (1986) and Foster (1986) pointed to the hidden role of 
values and interests in organizations. While this diagnosis displayed some affinitv with the 
insights which politics of education scholars brought to an understanding of educational 
administration, most organizational theorists, even these critics, were not prepared to 
adopt a political model of administration, even one cleansed of positivist biases. 

If this debate has lost some of its punch over the years, one suspects that it is for 
another reason: the politics ot education as a field has undergone a major shifi from a 
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behavioral paradigm to a policy paradigm. While this transition has been unannounced 
and rarely debated, it has been under way since roughly 1980. This paper deals with the 
nature of that shift and its implications for the study of the politics of education. 



Organization oj the paper 

In the frst section of the paper I will discuss the various streams of policy research and 
analysis. This will provide a framework for the second section, in which I discuss the 
contributions to policy research in the study of the politics of education, including the 
transition to a primary preoccupation with policy design in recent years. In the third and 
final section of the paper, after addressing earlier the problem of atheoreticism in policy 
studies, I will discuss two additional challenges facing policy research: the politicization of 
policy research and use of information in policy making. 



Approaches to policy and policy studies 

Dt’liniiions of puhlic policy 

it is helpful to begin with a definition ot public policy. Dye (1992:2) defines it as 
'whatever goveriments choose to do or not to do.’ Easton (1965) refers to policy very 
broadly as the ‘authoritative allocation of values’ for society. There are many otlier 
definitions, some focusing upon purpose, goals, means, and even practices. It other words, 
public policy can span a very broad terrain. It includes both official enactments of 
government and something as informal as ‘practices . Also, policy may be viewed as the 
inactions of government, not simply what the government docs. In fact, tliese two 
examples alert us to how fuzzy the concept is. Some would deny that an intormal practice 
of a government official is policy at all, even though it may have important implications 
for what governments do and who benefits or is harmed by such practices. Such practices 
may be administrative deviation from policy. More confusing still, the practices may be 
attempts by administrators to make sense of policy set by legislators or boards. 

Consider also the problems which ensue w^hen policy includes ‘what governments 
choose not to do.’ Typically, governments enact policy witli an eye to solving sotne 
problem or ideal. Their failure to act may be intentional or may simply reflect a lack of 
awareness of a problem or need. Some would argue that this iiiattention has nothing to do 
with policy, while others w’ould interpret it as reflecting hidden political processes, such as 
how powerful institutions shape language and our conceptions of problems and 
government. So the emergence of policy studies reflects many disagreements w’hich have a 
long history in political science, disagreements which used to focus on how’ to define 
‘politicN*. These same disputes now occur over how’ to define policy. 



DeJ}funons oj policy <tuiln’< 

Policy studies are relatively new\ spanning roughly the last two or at most three decades. 
The field has been a child growing up, in a manner of speaking, and as such has been 
struggling for a clear identity. There are many descriptors for the field policy studies, 
policy science, policy research, policy analysis, and so on; indeed, the attempts to classify 
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the aims of studying policy are almost as numerous as definitions of policy itself. 

Most would agree that those who study policy have an interest in addressing social 
problems by generating policy-relevant knowledge. It is usually acknowledged that 
traditional preoccupations within academic disciplines such as political science and 
sociology have not addressed the amelioration of social problems directly, a defect many 
policy scholars are trying to rectify. For example, in political science, the behavioral 
concern with voting behavior, political parties, and public opinion has not shed much 
light on racial discriminiation, poverty, and other pressing social issues. This problem 
orientation in the field gives rise to a common definition of policy analysis as ‘the 
disciplined application of intellect to public problems’ (Pal 1992). 

Policy studies actually comprises a number of separate subfields with distinct, 
although overlapping, emphases. Accordingly, policy research draws broadly on many 
academic disciplines. Political scientists, sociologists, demographers, educational 
psychologists, evaluation specialists, and others contribute to the study of public policy. 
This diversity has contributed to the field’s intellectual eclecticism, which is both a 
strength and w’eakness, as 1 will discuss later. 



Table 1. Types of policy analysis. 



Dimension 


Basic (academic) policy analvsis 


Applied police analvsis 


Aspt'ct of politv which IS 
ituefcsi 


Determinants, adoption, 
implementation, cmileni, and 
impact 


('oiireiit and mip.ict 


Aim 


Understanding, explanation, and 
prediction 


Evaluation, change, 
lustihcatuni, and prediction 


Acu'rs 


F^esearchers in universitu-s or 
think-r.inks 


Consulting firms, interest groups 
and government analysts 



Table 1 classifies work in policy studies. Since there has been very good work in this 
area already, I have merely synthesized and elaborated on a classification by Pal (1992). 

It is useful to view' policy research as operating on a continuum from Luk (aaidcnik) 
policy ath'Jysis to applied policy analysis. Academic policy analysis often has been called simply 
‘policy research.’ Policy research, according to Weimer and Vining (1992), is closest to the 
traditional focus of academic social science disciplines, where the goal is theory 
development through specification of causal relationships and propositions grounded in 
empirical investigation. Policy research likewise focuses on relationships among variables 
describing behavior. It is distinct from much academic research in that it carries the 
narrower aim of analyzing social problems and the consequences of alternative 
government actions or inactions to address these problems. An carlv explication of this 
conception of policy research was offered by Coleman (1972). 

Academic policy analysis (used synonymously here with research) can focus on a wide 
variety of phenomena related to the antecedents and causes of policy, how it is adopted and 
implemented, its content, and consequences. The aim of such endeavors is to understand 
and explain, and occasionally to predict. Typically, such analysis is conducted by 
researchers in universities or in academically oriented think-tanks. 

By contrast, applied policy research, often referred to as policy analysis, concentrates 
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on solving particular policy problems for policy makers or stake holders in the policy 
process. Those who practice it are often consultants, interest group representatives, or 



policy analysts in government who desire to evaluate, change or justify current policies, or 
on occasion to predict future consequences of existing policy or alternatives to it. Weimer 
and Vining (1992) describe applied policy research as ‘analyzing and presenting alternatives 
available to political actors for solving public problems’ (p.4). This often leads to a client 
orientation which is very different from the way policy research i^ framed within academic 
disciplines. 

Evaluation studies are a particular type of applied policy analysis. Some evaluation 
studies attempt to measure the outcomes or impact of policies through quasi-expcrimental 
or experimental designs, and in that sense are theory-based. At the same time, they 
generally contribute little information as to why a policy succeeds or fails, and therefore 
have limited utility to the social scientist who is attempting to build a theory of policy 
making. Process evaluation and formative evaluation do shed light on why certain 
processes arc occurring, although these approaches cannot always link their insights back 
to outcome data. Some examples of evaluation research include studies of federal programs 
such as Head Start or the ESEA Chapter 1 compensatory-education program. Sometimes 
commissions issue reports which purport to 'evaluate the adequacy of some aspect of 
American education. While often influential in shaping public opinion or the perceptions 
of policy makers, they do not satisfy the canons of rigorous evaluation research (Peterson 



Two earlier reviews of educational policy research point to its many technical 
shortcomings (Boyd 1988, Mitchell 1984). Much of this research is more accurately 
described as ‘applied’ rather than ‘basic’ in its orientation. For example, Boyd (1988: 505) 
observes that many policy analyses focus on the benefits of some policy - often under 
consideration - while neglecting to consider its attendant costs. 



Next I turn to a description of policy research which has been conducted in that discipline, 
so that we may assess linkages between the subfield of educational politics and the broader 
discipline. Table 2 describes four types of policy research which have been conducted in 
political science, It is adapted from Sabatier (1991). Much of the work in educational policy 
would fall under the first category, substantive area research. The focus here can be on 



Table 2. Types of basic (academic) policy research in political science. 
Lx am pics 

Substantivt area reso.irth Fiiucatioii. health, social uclfarc, crime 

Evaluation and impact studies Polity effect of environmental regulation 



1983). 



Policy research iti political science 




Research on policy determinants, implementation, individual 
actor public choice 

Alternaiis'e policv instrument'', e k • command and control versus 
economic incentives 
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health, transportation, crime, social welfare, housing, and so on. Evaluation and impact 
stt'dies, which were just discussed briefly, constitute the second group. The third group of 
policy studies addresses the policy process, which includes study of the determinants of 
policies, how they are implemented, and other foci. Fourth, policy design research speaks 
to the efficacy of alternative policy instruments in relation to specific policy domains and 
problems within those domains. I have chosen to entitle this category slightly more 
broadly as policy /applied policy ewa lysis because much of the work in policy design 
addresses specific policy situations and problems, and in that sense can be incorporated 
within a broadened rubric. 

These four categories, then, provide a useful framework for organizing the following 
section. 



Overview of politics of education research with policy 

The politics oj education as an 'area study’ 

Political scientists who have assessed work in policy studies in the discipline have roundly 
criticized it for its atheoretical focus (Eulau 1977, Hoflfebert 1986, Landau 1977). Part of 
this criticism has been that research is based heavily on the individual policy domain - its 
problems, unique context, institutional properties, and so on, with too little attention to 
common features which span different policy arenas. The heavy focus on descriptive case 
studies adds little to a cumulative knowledge base about politics across diflFerent policy 
areas. Using this argument, the study of educational politics and policy may contribute to 
understanding within its limited domain, but unless its research is framed theoretically, 
particularly within a comparative institutional context, research findings will not lead to 
cumulative knowledge about the broader political system. 

Unfortunately, this criticism applies to the study of educational politics. Much of the 
work in the field has been atheoretical. While Wirt and Kirst's (1992) textbook attempts 
to synthesize the research in this field, their task is Herculean in scale. The disparate and 
idiosyncratic character of much politics of education research defies easv classification, 
much less building on confirmable generalizations. 

At the same time, there is good research which is theoretically grounded. Consider 
Zeigler, Jennings, and Peak's (1974) study of the openness ^ f educational policy making to 
citizen influence. The authors used representation theory and rigorous research methods. 
Even if their conclusions were controversial and open to criticism (Boyd 1976), the debate 
addressed theoretical issues important to an understanding of the political system. At the 
same time, this debate about how autonomous educational decision making really is was 
seldom linked to other policy areas (for an exception, sec Tucker and Zcigler 1980). 
Indeed, in his assessment of this debate Peterson (1974) pointed out that the research 
evidence from other policy areas did not support the conclusion that educational policy 
making is particularly autonomous. Thus while the debate was framed in theoretical 
terms, its link back to the wider policy literature was inadequate. This may be a more 
accurate line of criticism about the better research conducted in this field - not so much 
that it lacks a theoretical base as that it still suffers from a provincial character. 
Comparative policy research is expensive to conduct, of course, but it would not be too 
much to ask that the broader political science literature inform research in this field more 
fully. 
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Ei^iluation and impact studies 

The emergence of evaluation research in the field of education has been a growth industry 
since the 1960st when federal dollars and policy leadership encouraged a more technocratic 
approach to policy development in states and local school districts. Many of the 
contributions to evaluation come from discipline*based scholars, but not particularly 
political scientists. The traditional preoccupation of political scientists with study of 
political behavior has produced a relatively small amount of evaluation research in that 
field. 

Similarly, the large body of evaluation research in education, reflecting the size of this 
industry, has not been particularly informed by political science concepts and theories. 
There are exceptions. Consider Kirst and Jung’s (1982) analysis of 13 years of Chapter 1 
evaluation. But such «. valuation efforts informed by political conceptions are rare. More 
typical IS a study of Chapter 1 policy by evaluation specialists (Kennedy ct at. 1987). 

By contrast, the important debates about the schools’ role in promoting equal 
educational opportunity and about the achievement effects of private schools have been 
dominated by sociologists, such as Coleman et al. (1966), and Coleman, Kilgore and 
Hoffer (1982). In part, this may be because of the methodological sophistication in 
quantitative methods associated with that discipline, despite criticisms of the 
morphological character of much early research on school effects. It may also reflect the 
relevance of sociological conceptions ot social class, which has been shown to have such a 
pervasive impact on student achievement and, not surprisingly, on the structure of 
schooling and learning opportunities. 

Recently, political scientists have begun to evaluate educational policy. Chubb and 
Moe’s (1990) comparison of public and private high schools has caused as much flap in 
education circles as did Coleman and his associates in the early 1980s. Ironically, Chubb 
and Moe, relying largely on survey data, conclude that American public schools have 
become too political. Political scientists will not find a great deal of disciplinary knowledge 
at the heart of the Chubb and Moe analysis, although the book is indirectly informed by 
work in public choice theory, to which political scientists have made considerable 
contributions (See the chapter by Boyd ei al. herein). Thus while the book represents a 
contribution to educational evaluation from a political science perspective, it does not tell 
us much about policy process. The book would have offered a more compelling critique of 
American schools had it drawn more heavily on process models to show how politics 
dominates the organization and administration of public schooling. 

Chubb and Moe’s book has been subject to a small mountain of criticism, ^ome 
inappropriately amounting to personal attacks on the integrity of the researchers. Apart 
from Witte (1990) who has evaluated a Milwaukee private-school choice program, little 
other work in political science has evaluated education policy. 

Because much of the research on educational politics is driven by the researcher’s 
concern for improving the institution of schooling, this research has an evaluative thrust. 
In fact, the study of educational politics has been driven by changing policy concerns. In 
the early 1980s the management of declining enrollments became a research agenda. School 
officials appeared to be having difficulty managing decline because they ignored its political 
aspects. A considerable amount of work was done in this area by politics of education 
scholars (e.g., Boyd 1982, Cibulka 1987, Zerchykov 1981). More recently, the policy 
thrust toward coordinated .ervices for children has been draw'ing politics and policy 
scholars’ attention (Adler and Gardner 1994, Cibulka and Kritck in press, Crowson and 
Boyd 1993). 
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One must ask, however, how much these problem-driven issues contribute to a 
knowledge base about either politics or policy. Clearly, there is a need to draw together 
the disparate evaluation studies and to distill their meaning for the knowledge base in the 
Held. 

Perhaps the greatest impetus for change in the study of the politics of education has 
come from evaluation studies of the first wave of education reforms such as Timar and 
Kirp’s (1988) comparative analysis of three states. These studies spawned an interest in 
designing new policies which are more effective (see below). Again, however, in most 
cases the contribution of this line of evaluation studies to a more general understanding of 
educational policy making has been limited. 

Evaluation research does have the potential for making a greater contribution to 
educational policy analysis. Some of the recent advances within that field, particularly 
constructivist perspectives (Cuba and Lincoln 1989) have implications for improving 
models of policy making. Implementers are seen as trying to make sense out of a complex 
and often bewildering set of circumstances. This has important parallels for recent research 
on the politics of policy implementation. In .hort, while it is unproductive to wall off 
evaluation studies from a broader understanding of policy, much research evaluating 
educational programs remains strangely disconnected from any inquiry into policy 
processes which create the observed impact. There is a desperate need for cross-fertilization 
among specialists in these domains. Unfortunately, disciplinary boundaries, self-defined 
specialties, and different orientations to the distinction between basic and applied research 
continue to be barriers to a broader approach to studying policy. 



Research on policy processes 

During the heyday of the behavioral revolution in political science, political scientists often 
ignored the content of public policies. The institutions through which these policies were 
administered also received little attention. However, some attention continued to be paid 
to the way policy processes operate.^ Policy research began lo receive renewed attention in 
the late 1960s and early 1970s, at the urging of Ranney (1968), Sharkansky (1970) and 
others. Some political scientists continued to work largely within a behavioral paradigm 
but welcomed the renewed emphasis on policy as an opportunity to understand policy 
processes better. Others saw this new policy focus as a way to apply knowledge to the 
improvement of political outcomes, using a more normative frame. Today, work on the 
policy process continues to reflect both ‘basic’ and ‘applied’ approaches. Consequently, 
work on policy processes has made one of the major contributions to policy research. 



Beyond sta^e models and competing lvalues framarorhs 

Stage models have been especially popular (Anderson e( al. 1984, Jones 1977, Peters 1986). 
For example, consider Anderson’s decision to study policies as they move sequentially 
from problem formulation, policy agenda, policy formulation, adoption, implementation, 
and evaluation. However, as Sabatier (1991) points out, these models are not really causal 
because they do not explain or predict how various stages of policy arc linked. Therefore, 
they have limited utility for building a theory which links attributes of the policy process 
to outputs and outcomes. Further, the models tend to be inadequate in capturing 
environmental factors to which Easton’s systems model does attend. 
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One of the most prominent examples of sta^e research is implementation theory, 
which is concerned with one stage in the total policy process. Educational researchers have 
contributed to the work on implementation theory which emerged beginning in the 1970s 
in political science (e.g., Bardach 1979, Pressman and Wildavsky 1986, Sabatier and 
Mazmanian 1979, Williams 1980, Williams and Elmore 1976). Implementation studies 
have occurred within the politics of education held and educational policy analysis (e.g., 
Berman and McLaughlin 1978, Elmore 1982, Kirst and Jung 1982, Peterson et al. 1986, 
Weatherly 1979, Wong 1990). In addition there is a broader literature on implementation 
in education that informs the politics of education, some of it in the literature on 
education reform (e.g., Odden and Marsh 1989). 

This research illustrates the problems of stage theories. The early literature on 
implementation has been widely criticized as wrong in some of its key assumptions (e.g.. 
Fox 1987, Palumbo and Calista 1990, Schwartz 1983). For example, much of the literature 
has drawn a sharp distinction between those who adopt policy and those who implemenf 
it. More recent research has clarified that those who implement policy, such as 
government agencies, contractors and even the target groups of the policy, also are 
intimately involved in policy design and evaluation. This fact makes it impossible to treat 
implementation as a conceptually distinct policy stage. Further, since policies frequently 
lack clear goals, it will not do to argue that implementors are the culprits who subvert 
policy. leather, these implementors often reconcile design flaws and conflicting statutory 
objectives that many of the same people helped create at a policy’s inception, a process of 
adaptation that makes the democratic process work better than it might otherwise. We 
now recognize that implementors have an explicit policy role, not merely a technical one. 

While these insights gained after two decades of work might be regarded as 
legitimate advances toward a plausible theory of implementation, there continue to be two 
contradictory views of implementation, top-down and bottom-up. According to the 
former view, as described by Palumbo and Calista (1990), legislators specify goals in 
statutes and implementors set up regulations to ensure their fulfillment (Mazmanian and 
Sabatier 1981). The bottom-up view argues that ‘street-level bureaucrats’ (Lipsky 1980) 
such as teachers with their knowledge of what they and their clients (students) need, can 
adapt policies effectively through a process of ‘backward mapping’ (Elmore 1982). This 
leads to ‘adaptive implementation’ in which programs are institutionalized and responsive 
to program goals, although with some alteration in the goals of the policy (at least as some 
policy makers had envisioned them).'’ The constructivist perspective on program 
evaluation fits this latter conception of implementation. 

It is not clear which view of implementatian is ‘correct,’ and it may be that 
clarification of the utility of each perspective will require the development of models 
outside the policy implementation research. The development of a comprehenswc or even 
middle-range theory of policy making might not treat implementation as a conceptually 
distinct stage. Certainly Easton was one of the first to encourage such a development. The 
‘feedback loops’ in his systems theory were an attempt to capture the politics which 
occurs after policies are officially adopted, and how these shape subsequent ‘demands’ and 
‘support’ flowing into the political system. 

Alongside stage theory, there is another popular perspective among those who study 
educational politics and policy. This has been called a multiple-perspective approach 
(Knapp and Malen 1994). It is the idea that there arc competing values in our political 
culture such as choice, equality, and efficiency (Guthrie ci u/. 1987). Similarly, Mitchell cl 
al. (1989) employ quality, efficiency, equity, and choice. 

For the most part, studies of educational politics use these values as heuristic devices 
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rather uan to build theory, in much the same way that stage theories have been 
employed. That is, research has established how such values are laden within various 
policies. To some extent the coalitions which support such values have been objects of 
attention, such as the role of business in advancing reform demands for greater efficiency 
and productivity. However, there has been little systematic examination of how political 
processes and structures facilitate or constrain the development of policies favoring one or 
more values. The problem is parallel to the reliance on stage theory. It is tempting to 
apply taxonomies such as stages or types of values to describe policies or stages of their 
development. This is far short of elucidating causal relationships among the relevant 
features of the problem system, however. 

Furthermore, since values are environmental inputs to the political system, use of the 
value framework can treat the political system as a ‘black box,’ revealing little about 
processes and outcomes. Occasionally a study has attempted to take the classification a step 
further. Mitchell ei at. (1989) link these values to seven policy d'^mains in state policy 
making, using an analysis of laws, and then link these to differences in political culture 
among states. They employ policy, in other words, to study political culture as a 
dependent variable rather than to examine political process. The greatest promise for 
research would seem to rest in the use of values as an independent variable influencing 
political processes and outcomes (dependent variables). Nonetheless, the study represents a 
sophisticated attempt to use values, and the politics emanating from them, to model some 
aspects of political system behavior. 

There is one further problem with the way values have been treated as a feature of 
educational policy by the educational politics literature. The ‘competing-values’ 
perspective assumes a value-neutral stance with respect to which values are preferred, h 
implicitly endorses a functionalist, equilibrium model and problems of system stability over 
system change. The closely related pluralist theory of counterbalancing, competing 
interests has been much criticized. Correspondingly, a limitation of the competing-values 
approach to understanding policy setting is that it offers no insight into why under- 
represented groups have difficulty securing a fair share of benefits through the political 
system. Critical theorists do offer various approaches to this problem (see, for example, 
the chapter on feminist and cultural studies perspectives by Marshall and Anderson, 
herein). Undoubtedly, there are a variety of ways to construct theories and models of 
policy making which capture power relationships more directly. 

There is a need, therefore, to move beyond stage models and ‘competing-values’ 
perspectives on polic) processes. In this section five of the major frameworks in use in 
political science and education, which have high potential for improving policy process 
research, will be reviewed. I have labelled these analytical frameworks as systems theory, 
multiple decisioti-makin^ nioJelsi policy types, streams, or arenas-, institutional analysis-, and critical 
theory. 

Systems theory: The work of David Easton (1965) and Easton and Dennis (1969) had a 
major impact in encouraging political scientists to move toward policy research, 
particularly the incorporation of policy outputs and impact into their work. Easton’s 
influential systems analysis model provides the organizing framework for Wirt and Kirst’s 
(1992) textbook on educational politics. The model did enjoy considerable saliency in the 
field of educational politics for a time, although sophisticated applications of the model 
linking environmental forces, system response, organizational ‘throughputs’ and policy 
outcomes generally have been lacking. The potential of the model for longitudinal 
purposes also has received less attention than it should, since the concept of feedback 
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permits analysis of how and why policies evolve over time. One obstacle to the model’s 
use is the heavy reliance on terms which can be prone to jargon. 

Systems models can capture features of the larger cultural and socioeconomic 
environment which shape what enters the political system. Hoffebert s (1986) open system 
framework is a sophisticated attempt to model how these influences work. He posits that 
the jucioeconomic environment and mass political behavior shape political processes.^ 

Multiple decisiothmakitij^ models: Peterson (1976) provided one of the most significant 
contributions to the use of policy models in the politics of education, drawing on Graham 
Allison’s models explaining the Cuban missile crisis. Some models, for example, focus on 
the policy maker as a unitary actor, while others emphasize bargaining relationships 
among competing interests. Using policy cases from the Chicago public schools, e.g., 
desegregation and decentralization, he illustrates that particular models have greater 
explanatory power for some policy problem than others. 

Accordingly, there may be no one best model to explain all kinds of policies. One 
criterion is the uses to which such models might be put. Policy is partly science, partly 
engineering and partly craft, and therefore it is framed differently by clients, professionals, 
and policy makers (Elmore and Associates 1990). Or the problem may be that the models 
need to be incorporated into a more comprehensive ‘middle-range’ theory (to borrow 
from Merton’s classic terminology). The advantage of this approach is that it focuses 
model-building on particular features of the political system such as bargaining 
relationships or bureaucratic influences rather than attempting to capture everything ir a 
systems model. While widely praised, Peterson’s book has not influenced subsequent 
research as much as one might have hoped. This void reflects the lack of interest in theory- 
building among those who study educational politics and policy. 

Policy types, streams ur arenas: A third set of models tries to capture different slices of the 
policy process. Their grouping here is largely for convenience. What they share in 
common is their differentiation of the policy environment to understand how it works. 
The strategy can be to build a morphology of policy types, a classification of policy 
subsystems (‘streams’) focused on different issues and problems, or a coalition approach 
showing how policies get reshaped over time. 

The earliest work in this tradition was done by Lowi (1964) and has proven a helpful 
organizing principle (e.g., Meier 1987), despite criticisms of the model’s imprecision 
(Greenberg et al. 1977). In the area of education, Wong’s (1992) attempt to explain 
different kinds of politics associated with different aspects of education policy making may 
be a useful point of departure for such inquiry. 

Kingdon’s (1984) work on policy streams attempts to model how policies get 
adopted. In a study of federal health and transportation policy, he documents the presence 
of three parallel, often independent processes: streams of problems, policies, and politics. 
New policy represents the convergence of fortuitous developments in these three arenas. 
While not yet applied to education, his work helps reframe the debate about the 
significance of ideas versus pressure and influence in political agenda-setting. 

Sabatier and Jenkins-Smith (1993) offer an ‘advocacy coalition framework’ which 
posits policy change over time to reflect three sets of processes: tlie competition among 
competing advocacy coalitions (actors from a variety of public and private institutions 
with common beliefs and goals, and similar strategies) within a subsystem; changes 
external to the subsystem in the environment and other parts ot the pnlitir.il sy<;toni; .and, 
finally, stable system parameters such as social structure and system rules. The latter two 
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processes provide opportunities and constraints for the advocacy coalition. His work 
draws on elements of systems theory as well as a renewed focus on institutional behavior^ 
discussed next. 

Institutioml rescdrb: The return to an interest in institutional behavior in recent years is a 
very eclectic development. In part this is because it draws on several disciplines, among 
them economics, sociology, and political science. In political science, for example, the so- 
called *new institutionalism' differs from traditional theories of political institutions in 
critical ways, including basic assumptions (March and Olsen 1989). 

A full description of the richness of the ‘new institutionalism' is beyond the scope of 
this discussion (see Boyd, herein, for a fuller treatment). Two examples will illustrate its 
potential for informing the study of policy. One of its foci is how institutional rules affect 
behavior, and here public choice theorists have made seminal contributions. Public choice 
uses the individual actor as the starting point for identifying how institutional rules shape 
the behavior of organizational actors (March and Olson 1984). Keech et al. (1991:219) 
have called this political economy approach ‘choice-theoretic reasoning,' which has been 
applied by economists and political scientists in a variety of ways. 

Kiser and Ostrom (1982: 180-181) describe the metatheoretical framework that uses a 
microinstitutional approach: 

It starts from the individual as the basic unit explain and predict individual behavior and resulting aggregated 
outcomes. It is an 'institunonal* approach because major explanatory variable'* include the set of institutional 
arrangements individuals use to affect the incentive systems of a social order and the impact of incentive svsteins on 
human behavior. Patterns of human action and the results that iKCur in interdependent choite-nuking situations 
are the phenomena to be explained using this approach. 

Kiser and Ostrom's model posits that institutional rules, the attributes of the ‘public 
good' being sought, and nature of the community (environment) shape the decision 
situation, to which the individual brings certain values and resources. In turn, the 
individual's actions, activities, and strategies lead to results. Policy is shaped at three levels 
- directly at the operational level and indirectly through collective choice arrangements 
(e.g., rules governing an agency), and at the constitutional level. 

Not all proponents of the new institutionalism in political science adopt this 
reductionist and utilitarian public choice approach. For example, March and Olsen (1989) 
expound a perspective which attempts to explain the organizational basis of politics. This 
includes, among other things, explaining how meaning is elaborated through political 
institutions, a concern addressed by sociologists of organization. Policy pronouncements 
(as well as structures of decision making) are tools for enacting institutionalized myths in 
modern society, such as the salience of professional expertise m solving political problems 
(Mever and Rowan 1977). 

The new institutionalism has received relatively little attention until recently among 
scholarr of educational policy and politics (for exceptions sec Boyd 1992, Boyd and 
Hartman 1988), although it has received some attention in the literature on organizational 
theory (Mawhinney in press, Ogawa 1994, Powell and DiMaggio 1991). 

Of course, the study of educational politics has leaned heavily on the traditional study 
of governmental institutions, such as the literature on intergovernmental relations. Yet 
those topics, too, arc being influenced by newer approaches to the study of institutional 
behavior. For example, Vincent and Ostrom's model shows how the institutional rules at 
higher levels of government indirectly shape actions at the operational level. 

Of particular interest to politics of education scholars are the literatures on federal 
policy and on state-local relationships. Work on intergovernmental relations has draw'n on 
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policy insights for the development of its theories, dating back to Grodziiis (1966). Yet in 
much of the literature the dependent variable is government structure, not policy. For 
example, there is an unresolved debate over centralization versus decentralization 
(MacManus 1991). While some of the literature does take policy as the dependent variable, 
e.g., Wong’s (1990) comparison of education and housing policies, it is the exception. 
This has led to rather separate streams of research which in fact have strong overlapping 
concerns. 

Another example of this theoretical fragmentation is the literature on the impact of 
President Reagan’s federal policies on state and local policies (e.g., Clark and Astuto 
1986). Here the dependent variable is policy (state and local). However, the literature has 
been framed rather luirowly to address how the new federal policies affected state and 
local behavior, without much attention to how these impacts can help generate an 
improved model of intergovernmental relations. Intergovernmental relations is one 
example of how study of institutional behavior, if it is recast, can contribute to answering 
a larger puzzle: how to link policy problems ^issues, political processes, and outcomes. 

Criiiciil ibeory: There is a considerable literature in education coming from what may be 
termed broadly a ‘critical theory’ perspective. This label really covers a wide range of 
theorists on the political left. Relatively little of this literature has a policy focus drawing 
on a political science tradition. Critical theories in educational administration tend to focus 
on organizational variables rather than the broader policy environment (e.g., Foster 1986, 
Greenfield 1986). Much of the work on micropolitics works from this perspective (Ball 
1987, Blase 1991). (See the chapter by Malen, herein, for a fuller discussion of micro- 
political models.) Sociological perspectives have had a heavy influence on critical theory, 
some of it with a policy emphasis (e.g., Popkewitz 1991). (For a more complete review of 
work in feminist and cultural studies, and its implications for the study of the politics of 
education, see the chapter herein by Marshall and Anderson, and the book by Marshall 
1993). One of the few examples of a critical perspective (with a strong libertarian stream) 
employing a political and policy framework is by Spring (1993). 

The distinguishing feature of this line of analysis is use of power to enforce social 
inequality of racial minorities, women, the poor, and underrepresented groups such as 
gays and homosexuals. While the breadth ot such critiques defies easy summary, much of 
the work rejects a sharp distinction between political and social life, and focuses on hidden 
uses of power through such means as socialization and use of language. Such approaches to 
policy tend to reduce the focus on policy process as it has been described earlier, in favor of 
showing the importance of policy antecedents, e.g., inequitable distribution of wealth or 
access to information, or, alternatively, showing the link between policy outcomes and 
inequitable social outcomes, e.g., how unequal spending and resources among schools lead 
to school failure and attendant social problems. 

It will remain a matter of debate whether policy processes are as insignificant in 
shaping policy outcomes and life chances as most critical theorists assume to be the case. 
One of the advantages of this approach is that it focuses explicitly on power arrangements, 
whereas many of the new policy models, including the new institutionalism, tend to lose 
this focus and thus are unable to explain how power really operates in a cumulative fashion. 
At the same time, many critical theorists tend to minimize the importance of societal 
values other than equality, such as efficiency and choice. Also, their analyses often can 
explain better how a social system preserves the status-quo rather than how that system 
changes and progresses. Some of these issues have concerned critical theorists working 
within the wider field of policy analysis (see the next section). 
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In sum, research on policy processes can be expected to proceed on a number of 
different front:>. In time, one or more of these lines of inquiry may gain ascendancy. But 
for now we can expect theoretical eclecticism. 



Policy desij^n 

Most of the work in educational politics in the last decade has focused on education reform 
and the problems of designing policies to address the needs of reform. While this literature 
has developed largely independent of developments elsewhere in policy research there is, as 
Sabatier points out in his review of the literature, considerable work emerging in this area 
(Linder and Peters 1989, Salamon 1989). Some of this work is quite critical of the 
behavioral tradition in policy research (Bobrow and Dryzek 1987). This does not mean, 
however, that critical approaches eschew theory construction, as Forester's (1993) attempt 
at ‘critical pragmatism' exemplifies. Pal (1992) also reflects a post-positivist orientation yet 
incorporates model-building. At the same time, other work continues to be done in a 
broadly positivist vein which is primarily oriented toward building a »^umulative 
knowledge base (Schneider and Ingram 1990). 

A major theme in the emerging policy design literature is how to select appropriate 
policy instruments which suit the policy problem (e.g., Cibulka 1990, Clune 1993, 
Elmore and Associates 1990, Fuhrman 1993, Malen and Fuhrman 1990, McDonnell and 
Elmore 1987, Schneider and Ingram 1990). This concern with the instrumental aspects of 
policy has tended to decrease emphasis on how such reforms reflect fundamental political 
processes, although such research has been conducted (e.g., Fuhrman 1988, Fuhrman and 
Elmore 1990, Heck and Benham in press: Malen and Ogawa 1988, O' Day and Smith 
199? Jdden and Wohlstetter 1992, Smith and O'Day 1990, Timar and Kirp 1988). 

The growing use of a policy design approach in study of educational policy has much 
merit if it can help make the study of educational policy and politics more relevant to the 
solution of educational problems. For instance, Crow son and Boyd s (1993) attempt to 
develop a model of effective coordinated services could be an important guide to future 
reform efforts in this direction. 

Perhaps the most influential work in policy design is Smith and O'Day’s (1990) 
‘systemic reform' model, which helped shape many of the education policies of the 
Clinton Administration. This framework is being used to revamp federal policy and 
realign state and local policy systems. This is a rare instance of concepts in the ‘politics of 
education' actually reaching policy circles and becoming part of public policy. Systemic 
reform illustrates how influential the work in policy design can be. At the same time this 
theory has not been tested empirically. Rather, it grows out of the tradition of applied 
policy analysis. Policy design should not be seen as a substitute for the compelling need to 
build better theories and models of policy. Progress in that realm will not only advance 
basic research, but it should improve the quality of advice scholars can give to policy 
makers as well. 



Future research challenges 

Much of this review has pointed to the atheorctical tradition in policy research and the 
problems this has posed for development of the field. Two reniaining problems are the 
politicization of policy research and the utilization of policy information to improve 
policy. 
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Politkizatioti of policy analysis 

Many political scientists have argued that policy analysis^ far from being a scientific- 
technical enterprise, is itself a political resource used to advance partisan interests (Margolis 
1974, Wildavsky and Tennebaum 1981). Much policy analysis claims that its focus is social 
improvement. But this raises a corresponding problem: the borderline between policy 
research and policy argument is razor thin. Policy argument is the use ot research to fit a 
predetermined position with respect to a desirable policy or, alternatively, stretching 
findings to fit a predisposition. In the case of applied policy analysis, in contrast to basic 
policy research, the dangers of bias intruding into the w'ork ot those who serve clients 
seems obvious, since the clients are likely to color the way research is conducted or dictate 
Its interpretation. 

The biases basic policy research are sometimes more subtle. Consider, tor example, 
Hanushek’s (1981) vvell-know^n critique of policies which pay teachers for advanced 
education and greater experience, and policies w'hich lower class size. Hanushek employs 
sophisticated econometric tools to reach his findings, which arc subject to numerous 
qualifications, but his conclusions interpreting these findings do not particularly display 
caution. For example, he characterized current spending policies as merely ‘throwing 
money at schools,’ a position which was eagerly embraced by the Reagan administration 
to undergird its fiscally conservative policies. 

Coleman, Kilgore and Hoffer’s (1982) study comparing public and private high 
schools, because of its controversial finding that Catholic high schools, ceteris paribus, 
produce higher achievement than public schools, quickly entered the arena of policy 
debate. Coleman and his associates were accused of engaging in policy argument by 
tailoring their analysis to permit the conclusion they wished to draw. These charges are 
malicious. However, the dispute does illustrate how policy research on controversial 
matters can be treated as if it were biased. The same scenario has surrounded Chubb and 
Moe’s (1990) research comparing effective and ineffective schools. 

The widening interest in education policy in recent decades arguably has politicized 
policy-oriented research in the field. More accurately, the latent political functions of 
policy analysis have become more widely recognized. On the positive side policy research 
can promote what Reich calls ‘civic discovery’ (1988:3-4): 

Tht' core rcsponsibiljry ot rhc'^e who Jeal in public policv clateJ ofTiculs, aJniini\rrjU'r\, p»>Ik\ o not 

MRjplv to discover i’s objctiiseK 3\ possible whit people wint tor tluniselses and then to Jetcriniru' and iiiipleineiit 
the best means ot satisfying these wants. It is also to proside the public with alternaiise s isu'tis ot vs hat is desirable 
and possible, to stimulate ds’liberation about them, prosoke a reexamination ot premises and saiues, and thus to 
broaden the range ot potential responses and deejx’ii s*Kiet\'s understandm,» ot itselt 

Yet the proliferation of acndcmic ‘think tanks’ in recent years illustrates how political 
resources influence wh:c can be studied and how public opinion can be influenced and 
manipulated by deliberately slanted research. Thus, w^hat has been called ‘the 
argumentative turn in policy analysis’ (Fischer and Forester 1993) can cut both ways, 
either as a device for enlightening the mass public and W'idening its influence over policv 
or, to the contrary, as a tool which works to legitimize the pieferences of elites. There is a 
considerable body ot research which portrays policy setting in the latter light (e.g,. Dye 
and Zeigler 1975). 

As an empirical fact, it will be debated tor a long time what ultimate role policv 
analysts play in improving the effectiveness and responsiveness of our political system. As a 
matter of ethics, however, policv analysts must confront their obligation to capture and 
report the truth as they sec it. 
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Policy information and analysis in policy makin)^ 

This obligation in favor of truth-finding and truth-telling is greatly complicated by the 
fact that the most effective policy analysts in the political arena tend to shed the cloak of 
technical expert in favor of an advocacy role (Jenkins-Smith 1982). 

Further, there is now a fairly conclusive body of research showing how information 
from policy research is used. Mitchell (1978) has studied this matter in education policy. 
Sabatier (1991:270-271) summarizes the overall findings on the use of policy information 
a. follows: within policy areas there is wide discussion of topics such as the severity of the 
probiein, impact of past policies, consequences of alternative policies, and so on. However, 
such information tends to be used in an advocacy fashion by policy makers to do battle 
with opponents. The information is used to protect turf, delay action, or bolster 
credibility. 

Still, policy information is more than a tool for short-term manipulation. Kingdon 
(1984) shows how timely policy information combines with perceived problems and 
opportune politics to establish new policy. Further, while individual studies rarely carry 
much weight, accumulated evidence can shape decision makers’ perceptions. Policy 
research thus serves an enlightenment function (Weiss 1977) in which substantive policy 
information can play a role alongside ideology in shaping policy decisions. This influence 
of the policy analyst is accentuated by the fact that policy elites often form rather 
autonomous policy subsystems (e.g., Hamm 1983). Because the general public tends to 
have limited information and interest in many policy matters, policy elites do have 
considerable influence. 

These overall findings about the role which policy information plays in policy making 
are ambiguous. They offer reassurance that there is a working space for the policy analyst 
wherein information is not entirely captive to partisan maneuvering. How to be politically 
effective, yet retain objectivity, remains a major tension, if not a dilemma. 

Furthermore, insofar as policy analysis has made public policy-setting more complex, 
this poses a great challenge for democratic control. It is a specific manifestation of a 
fundamental problem in democratic theory and practice - the respective role which elites 
and masses play in the control of government and its policies. 

How' can we more effectively use data to change policy (Dery 1990)? More 
fundamentally, how can we design policy systems which use information more 
intelligently to improve their performance? Typically, we think of policy systems as means 
of regulating societal needs or resolving value conflicts. However, an equally powerful 
conception of policy systems sees them as learning systems much the same as organizations 
potentially are, capable of utilizing feedback and using this learning to improve their 
functioning (Argyris 1982, Sabatier and Jenkins-Smith 1993). The process may be more 
challenging in policy systems than in organizations, since the latter are more likely to have 
a unitary command structure. However, the differences are only matters of degree. There 
is a wide perception that our political system is no longer working effectively. This is at 
least in part a recognition of the limits of ‘interest-group liberalism’ as a system of 
governance.^ Can policy analysis help us evolve a better democracy in which policy 
systems develop a greater capacity to improve themselves? 



Conclusion 

This review has raised issues both internal to the study of the politics of education and. 
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more wide y, about the role of policy analysis in improving education policy. A relatively 
narrow, but nonetheless vital issue, is whether we are witnessing the withering away of 
the study of educational politics per sr, and its replacement by a broader field of inquiry 
which enjoys a similar label, ‘educational policy studies.’ 

The study of educational policy and politics often is hyphenated or treated almost as 
though they are opposite sides of the same coin. Yet much of what is considered 
enlightenment in the study of educational policy has little or nothing to do with politics, 
as a cursory examination of what fills the pages of the journal Educafiotuil Policy will 
quickly reveal. The fact that many scholars of educational politics have now moved over to 
a policy paradigm has only added another layer of confusion to this development. For as I 
have taken pains to establish, the link between such policy research and the broader 
commitment to study of political processes has been sharply attenuated. Some of these 
problems of linkage between policy studies and political science research have beset the 
mainstream discipline. But the linkage has been all the more tenuous in educational 
politics research, which is one step removed from that discipline’s knowledge base and 
therefore even less inclined to understand how the two might contribute to one another. 

While there is much to welcome as more policy research is conducted in education, 
its arrival will be lamentable indeed if it contributes to the demise of what we have learned 
in the study of educational politics since Eliot first charted an agenda for the field in 1958. 
Policy research should enrich that foundation and help it reach its potential, not commit it 
to a premature death. 

1 have argued that basic policy analysis can enrich the study of politics, while at the 
same time applied policy analysis can help us improve public policy making. Scholars in 
educational politics, drawing on the concepts and disciplinary knowledge of political 
science, have much to contribute to the discussions and debates about how we should 
redesign educational policies and educational policy systems. As specialists in the study of 
educational politics shift to more of a policy focus, they must take care that their identity 
as scholars with a special knowledge-base distinct from educational administration or other 
subfields is not diminished. If they heed this admonition, they will enrich educational 
policy studies and contribute to the maturing of policy analysis in politic"*’ * *tCe itself. 
We may also hope that politics-of-education scholars will have .ii on the 

development of a new knowledge base in educational administration. 

At the heart of policy analysis there w'ill always be a tension between pursuing theory 
or practice, between capturing what is or seeking what ought to be. These are not new 
tensions or novel dilemmas. While policy analysis is a recent development, the role of 
experts and advisors in government is not. Many centuries before democratic government 
existed as we know it, emperors and kings were*hedeviled bv the problem of how to hold 
their experts accountable and use them to improve statecraft. 

This old problem has taken on a new urgency today. Information and knowledge- 
based means of production are now a principal source of power, if not the primary factor 
shaping social and economic relationships (Castells 1989). Will this information 
revolution, which has helped to create the need for policy analysis in government, 
democratize the flow of information and increase the role of the citizenry? Alternatively, 
will it strengthen the ever narrower and autonomous spheres of experts possessing and 
controlling such information? The challenge facing policy analysis is to help us adapt 
democratic government to this new global transformation. 
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Notes 

1. Students unfamiliar with these political science terms may wish to consult a basic political science 
textbook for details. For example, Lowi and Ginsberg (1992: 12) retei to pluralistic politics as 
‘competition among leaders or among powerful groups outside the government.’ According to them 
(1992:3) behavioral science ‘focus|es| its attention primarily on the processes and behaviors associated 
w'ith government.,.. | It does not] deal directly with the linkages between various processes and 
behaviors and the content of public policy,’ Pluralism and behavioral political science have been criticized 
on many grounds, particularly their tendency to overstate the responsiveness of the political system to 
underrepresented groups and to ignore the unequal distribution of status, wealth, and power conferred 
by the political system. 

2 ( W can always find exceptions to this caricature, to be sure. Political scientists working in the field mav 

be least prone to such provincialism (c.g.. Easton and Dennis 1969, Fulau 1972, Hawley 1975, Peterson 
1976, Salisbury 1980, Wirt and Kirst 1992). 

3. This focus never held entirely, of course. Lowi’s (1964) distinction among distributive, redistributive, 
and regulatory politics generated considerable discussion and research m the field. Also, specialists in 
foreign policy emphasized its unique attributes, and many continue j to pay close attention to the 
content of policies, 

4. Some of the processes of adaptive implementation have been observed in federal education progr.ini\ 
supporting educational change (Berman 1980, Weatherly 1979). The Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, for instance, mandated both special aid to educationally disadvantaged children and 
general aid intended to placate diverse constituencies. This problem had to be resolved at the 
implementation stage and continuously reasserts itself during Congressional reauthorization 
proceedings. 

5. Not all research supports this proposition. Also, the theory has been criticized and has undergone some 
revision. For a summary of the issue, see Sabatier (1991:275). 

6. Lowi (1969) first criticized this governance system as one controlled by powerful interest -groups 
pursuing narrow aims, in which the public interest is conceived as merely the byproduct of the 
equilibrium created by these interests. Interest-group liberalism is sometimes used synonymously with 
the term ‘pluralism.’ 

7. Frederick Wirt has commented insightfully on this problem in ,i letter to the author. He argues that 
‘[politics of education] studies arc too much focused on the administration and evaluation of school 
policies. Leadership studies continue to be framed narrowly, political socialization is ignored, inter- 
governmental politics are underplayed, the role of the media is unexamined. the study of eh-ctoral 
politics has fallen dormant, there is little scholarly analysis of the courts, cross-iiational comparisons 
remain rare, and so on' (personal communication dated April 25, 1994). 
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8. Rational choice theory and the politics of education: 
promise and limitations 



William Lowe Boyd, Robert L. Crowson and Tyll van Ceel 



Few people would disagree that politics is a contest over ‘who gets what, when, and how’ 
(Lasswell 1936). Clearly and inevitably, it involves strategy and tactics, gamesmanship, 
bargaining, coalition building, and the like. How to ‘win’ at politics has fascinated 
humans since the dawn of history. But, until comparatively recently, the ‘how to win’ 
literature was mainly a collection of pithy insights and proverbs. It was far from anything 
resembling a science capable of analyzing, let alone predicting, the relevant strategic 
permutations. With the advent and development of rational choice theory - of which 
game theory (von Neumann and Morgenstern 1944), collective choice theory (Arrow 
1951, Black 1958, Buchanan and Tullock 1962, Riker 1962), and economics are but three 
branches - all this has changed. Rational choice theory has altered the face not only of 
political science, but of sociology and organizational theory. While not dominant, and 
indeed often controversial in these fields (e.g., Lowi 1992), these new approaches, grouped 
under the rubric of rational choice theory, have permanently altered their landscapes. 
Moreover, beyond influencing the social science disciplines, the new approaches have had 
profound effects on the practical world of policy. The whole field of policy analysis (for 
better or worse) is heavily influenced by economic models and the cost-benefit paradigm. 
Government oolicies, big business strategies, and international calculations with respect to 
war and peace are increasingly influenced by mathematical modelling and game theoretic 
approaches (see, e.g., Bueno de Mesquita et al. 1985, Lewyn 1994). 

Since the politics of education is a subset of the larger political scene - and a domain of 
growing strategic and fiscal importance in a competitive world economy - one might 
expect to see the best of the new analytical methods widely deployed to illuminate this 
arena. With a few notable exceptions (e.g., Peterson 1976, 1981), however, this is not the 
case.* Those specializing in the study of educational politics, most of whom are housed in 
colleges of education, have made only limited use of rational choice and economic models. 
Despite this, economic models nevertheless have had a profound impact on education 
policy (see Boyd 1992). The reasons for this state of affairs, the promise and limitations of 
these approaches, and the prospects for the future are the subject of this chapter. 

This chapter is divided into three sections. The first section provides an overview of 
rational choice theory and its various branches. Section two reviews a small amount of 
work that has relied on the rational choise paradigm to study the politics of education. 
The third and concluding section comments on the promise and limitations of this 
approach. 
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The advent of the ‘new’ analytical approaches: theory and 
Rindamental findings 

What are called ‘new’ approaches here are not really new, as they date from the 1940s and 
1950s. But they are foreign enough to traditional ways of thinking about politics (from 
political science, sociology, and social psychology) that they have been slow to catch on 
widely. Like many things ‘foreign’, some view them as suspect and maybe even harmful. 
Economics, of course, is w.dely known as the ‘dismal science,’ a discipline bereft of a 
human heart, insensitive to inequality and human suffering. It is a field, that, many feel, 
should be condemned rather than emulated. But it is easier to condemn than to stamp out 
economic behavior. Similarly, many people view with horror politics and the manipulative 
gamesmanship that goes with it: These are reprehensible things to be avoided, if they 
can’t be eliminated. Sadly, for those of this persuasion, politics not only cannot be 
eliminated, it is impossible to avoid. Political behavior and gamesmanship occur even in 
organizations that strive to minimize hierarchy and maximize democracy in the 
workplace. 

Few will disagree that democracy is a laudable goal. Democracy based on majority 
rule, and coupled with adequate legal protections for individual and minority rights, 
provides a framework for fairness and social justice. But what if there are problems in 
devising voting schemes that consistently and reliably reflect majority preferences? 
Unfortunately, there are such problems and astute politicians have recognized and 
exploited this fact (Riker 1986).* One of the greatest contributions of rational choice 
theory has been to document and analyze the very significant ramifications of these 
problems. Many scholars who embrace democracy and decry the individualistic, ‘self- 
interested’ approach of rational choice theory fail to appreciate the inescapable nature of 
these problems, to which we now turn. 

Broadly speaking, to offer a rational choice of social phenomena means nothing more 
than saying that social phenomena result from individual human actors ‘whose actions are 
directed by their beliefs, goals, meanings, values, prohibitions, and scruples. Human 
beings, that is, are intentiomi creatures who act on the basis of reasons’ (Little 1991:39). 
Based on this assumption, a historian, sociologist, political scientist, economist and even 
an anthropologist can seek to offer explanations of a social phenomenon, e.g., crime rates. 
Thus, in a real sense rational choice theory is not new at all but dates from at least the 
origins of microeconomic theory, with its theories about how individuals and firms make 
choices, taking into account the costs and benefits of the alternatives they confront 
(Alchian and Allen 1977). It is even argued today that Marxism is, at bottom, an elaborate 
rational choice paradigm (Little 1991). 

What is new is the effort to use the basic starting assumption systematically to build 
models of social and political life. Th< branch of rational choice theory known as game 
theory had its origins in the 1940s and 1950s. the same period in which the theory of 
collective choice was being developed by Duncan Black (1948, 1958), Kenneth Arrow 
(1951) and Anthony Downs (1957). 

Many people find this way of looking at human behavior in general, and politics in 
particular, uncongenial and alien. The sense of strangeness some people feel toward 
rational choice theories is perhaps best addressed by outlining the general idea of the 
approach and then elaborating on some of the branches of the field. Rational choice 
theorists attempt to make sense of the complexity of human action by starting with a few 
simple, but ultimately powerful, assumptions or axioms about human motives and 
behaviors. By deduction, they develop the logical implications of the assumptions to 
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explain and predict behavior, taking into account the behavior of others and different 
‘institutional* settings, such as voting rules, agenda-sotting rules, and incentive systems. 
As a social science perspective resting on ‘methodological individualism,* rational choice 
theory claims that all social phenomena are derivable from the properties of individuals, 
after taking into account the setting in which they are located. It presumes that all 
political actors - voters, professional politicians, bureaucrats - have preferences and make 
rationally calculated decisions to maximize the realization of their preferences at the least 
cost. Thus, the different branches of rational choice theory assume that people have 
preferences and act to attain them. 

The study of people to attain their preferences proceeds using four concepts: (1) 
preferences, (2) strategies, (3) action, and (4) outcomes. Rational political actors develop 
and execute strategies for action designed to bring about the outcomes they prefer. While 
the paradigm proceeds from a priori assumptions about human behavior, it is capable of 
generating empirically testable propositions. The specific theories developed out of the 
rational choice approach thus should be evaluated according to how well they predict or 
explain behavior, no! according to how well they correspond to humanistic notions of the 
complexity of human motivation and social behavior. Like all models :>i theories, rational 
choice approaches simplify reality and contain significant built-in biases that need to be 
reckoned with (see Boyd [1992] and the concluding section of this chapter). 

The best developed of the rational choice theories, is economics, the concepts and 
tools of which have been used to study not only standard behavior in the marketplace but 
also bureaucracies and even families (McKenzie and Tullock 1975, Putterman 1986). The 
other branches of rational choice theory of special interest for educational administration 
are those which deal with modeling social life in terms of ‘games,’ coalition formation, 
public choice and voting processes, bargaining, the forecasting of political decisions, and 
conflict (Riker 1962, Hamburger 1979, Raiffa 1982, Bueno de Mesquita a ol. 1985, 
Mueller 1989, Brams 1990, Dixit and Nalebuff 1991). 

The richness and diversity of rational choice theory and research are far too extensive 
to review in depth in this short chapter. The most that can be done here is to give an idea 
of the field by a quick review of some of its branches and some of the important findings of 
those branches. 



Collective choice theory 

The theorists who examine public or collective choice and voting process address a variety 
of topics, but they all tend to be concerned with ‘the action of individuals when they 
choose to accomplish purposes collectively rather than individually’ (Buchanan and 
Tullock 1962: 13). Collective choice theorists have most centrally looked at the effects of 
different voting rules on the outcomes of the voting process. What we learn from this 
work is that differctu votin^i ndcs - Condorcet, Borda, Bentham - can yd'ld (oially different 
winners when used with the same ^^roup oj voters holdinii the same prejerenLes (Riker 1982). Out 
of this research came one of the most important theorems in all political science - Black’s 
(1948) median voter theorem - and the discovery of the ‘voting cycle’ or ‘paradox.’ To 
understand Black’s theorem, consider the voter whose preference is located at a position 
where 50% of the voters are located to tlie left and 50% to the right. The median position 
is, thus, determined by the point where there are an equal number of voters on each side. 
It is not necessarily the average position. The theorem holds that under a certain condition 
(where the voters - e.g., members of a legislature - have single-peaked preference curves) 
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the outcome which coincides with the median voter’s position will receive a majority of 
votes against any other outcome (Strom 1990). The median voter theorem is also used in 
making predictions regarding the behavior of candidates for elective office - e.g., the best 
policy position for a politician is the median position (Brams 1985). 

The ‘so-called voters’ paradox or cyclical majority problem, has been discussed by 
Condorcet, Borda, Dodgson, Black and Arrow since the eighteenth century’ (Frohlich 
and Oppenheimer 1978: 17). The voting cycle is called a paradox because in this case 
rational voters collectively produce an irrational result, i.e., a set of iniratisidve preferences. 
Rationality is defined here to mean that if a voter prefers A to B and B to C, then the 
voter also prefers A to C. These preferences are iransuiuely ordered." But suppose three 
voters - James, Sidney, and Lynn - are faced with three alternatives, A, B, C, upon which 
they vote in a pairwise comparison, i.e., A is pitted against B, B against C, and A against 
C. Suppose the preferences of the voters are ranked as shown below. 



James Sidney Lynn 

ABC 
B c: A 

CAB 



The preference ranking of these three voters means A gains a majority against B; B 
wins against C; but C beats A. Collectively, the preference pattern is instransitive or 
circular; thus any given alternative is defeated by one of the others. In this case it is not 
possible to know which alternative the voters will select. The existence of this possibility 
opens the door to agenda manipulations and other sophisticated moves which can be and 
are used by astute politicians to achieve preferred outcomes (Riker 1986, Strom 1990). 

Kenneth Arrow (1951) carried our understanding of this paradox one step further 
when he proved the impossibility of devising a democratic procedure for reaching a group 
decision that insures transitive and yet nonarbitrary group choices. ' As Frohlich and 
Oppenheimer (1978:27-28) put it, this means that: 

wc iiUiM fact' thi* tnni:!iis!»'n that trarMitivitv in sairthct-d in d<nnKratu govirtimeiit' and fx.imnu,' tlu- 
mip!iv:atiorkS ot tha: (iivinp up :ran^i:jvu\ l^,■ad^ u'hfr to ■.■nJlt-s'k L\i.!itip and ind'Ai'ion. or to arbitrarv 

chtnccs. Sintt* fvt'ii dciiietcraiu. jiovt*riiinfiii\ niu^l inakc lIiouin. ihc roults niuit Ix' arlntrarv. 

The possibility of intransitive six-ial ch' iccs means that the (>rder in Inch issues are put to a \ote deteriiiiiies 
whith alternative will be adopted. In anv evelieal inau>nt\ situation (where losers are eliminated), anv alternative 
can get a majoritv if put to a vote at the appropriate time. Thus, contri*! ot the agenda in a cyciicai maiority 
situation IS tantamount to dictatorial power. 

1 hus. in an ev.’.luation of a dennscrarit svstein, we iiiav well huiis our attmtioii on the anitrss) of agendas, and 
on whether there arc anv groups with a monoptslv tsf such lomrol I h‘* relevant sjuestu'ns raised bv demoeraev 
mav not be wins votes, but who decides <ni liow the soting is to take place. 

The study of the implications of different ways for organizing the agenda for policy 
outcomes has been central in the research of those investigating collective choice processes 
(Riker 19P6, Strom 1990). 



Bargaining and coalition theory 

Bargaining theorists have worked on predicting the outcomes of bargaining, the effect of 
certain bargaining tactics on the (otherwise) predicted outcome, the dynamics of the 
bargaining process wlien there are nn>re thin two players at the table, the dynamics of 
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mediation and arbitration, and the use of threats (Raiffa 1982, Brams 1990, Young 1991). 
Coalition theory, which may be seen as a sub-branch of bargaining theory, deals with 
questions of which coalitions form, what the political goals of that coalition will be, the 
size of the coalitions, and how the members of the coalition divide the booty they win by 
becoming a winning coalition. The general approach is to assume that potential coalition 
partners will join that coalition which leads to the greatest payoff for them; this is when 
the division of the booty among the members of the winning coalition becomes crucial. 
One of the principal findings of this body of theory is that if a coalition is big enough to 
win, it has no need to take on additional members, a finding known as the ‘minimum 
winning coalition’ principle (Riker 1962, Young 1991). 



Game theory 

Researchers addressing both collective choice processes and bargaining concern themselves 
with political outcomes which depend upon the deliberate strategic choices by two or 
more actors. This work is thus part of the field called theory which seeks to explain 
and predict outcomes when players are making their choices in light of the choices other 
players have made or that they believe the other players will make. When rational choice 
theorists use the word ‘game,’ they do not mean games such as football or chess; nor are 
they referring to simulations or the ‘games people play.’ What they do refer to are 
situations in which people find themselves where the ‘players’ make choices that affect 
each other. It is from game theory that we get such familiar terms as ‘zero-sum,’ ‘free 
rider,’ ‘chicken,’ and the ‘prisoner’s dilemma.' 

It may be tempting for the uninitiated to regard game theory as merely an arcane 
intellectual exercise of doubtful utility. The truth is, however, that game theory, as a w'av 
to think about and test political strategies (and ethical rules), has reached even the popular 
press and government and big business strategizing. For example, in ‘A new wav to think 
about rules to live by,’ Carl Sagan (1993) discussed game theory in a perceptive and 
accessible way in Pitrade Mii^aziric (w'hich is not widely known for its intellectual 
demands). In particular, Sagan drew on Robert Axelrod’s (1984) book. The Evolution of 
Cooperation, which shows the superiority of the ‘Brazen Rule’ over the ‘Golden Rule,’ 
etc. For another example, in ‘What price air?,’ Lewyn (1994) described how not only the 
FCC:, but all the potential bidders (such as Pacific Bell, MCI, Bell Atlantic, etc.) are 
employing game theorists for strategic guidance in a mega-stakes auction the K:r will 
bold to allocate licenses for new wireless phone systems know'n as Personal 
Communications Services (PCS). Lewyn’s article opens hv recounting an object lesson, 
which vividly illustrates why game theorists were being employed: 

.^ListrjliJii t!it‘\ luJ vtriitk it .^pnl \ jlk tii'iii J otT to tin, 

t.'f j .Jitilitc IV .ci%ivv All iiivi, stimiit Lti'iii l’ii'prii-tJi\ LiJ. >uHiimfJ j Hjjcd biJ t.w SLC 

million, tjr iKnc ^'ouTniiivm pr.'U’i, tlon^ 1 iiv pr^'bI^•m rh.it Wow. hjJ ii.. nmiitum .»Cpt i.Jimi; tli.it imuh 
It jfiihi'ratoiv dctauital iMi it'i lAinniiuj hid. f>*ruii^ tho ^^nirnimiit to *urn to ihi.' iK\t ii'wc-rbiJ hu li .iNo 
I tom t I lie cniiip.nn priKcedcd to Jetault on oiie bid alter another Indt^re hnallv >titking with one that was just 
’.irghtlv higher rlijtmlu' bul .'ll IK rli'si-st rual.vthhhbs t lien h.ui .-'ll' I > mu vs .ilkc^l .>tT u r 'h>- !u eioe S-r 
S84 imllioti sitting *'tT an uproar that tiearlv tost Australni's t oniimiiiK ations iiiiiii''tir his lob (Li\i sn VNA 4*<| 

Having illustrated the significance of game theory, w'e can turn to its methods and tools. 
Game theoreticians have developed a rich vocabulary and a set of graphic devices for 
describing social phenomena. Sometimes the interaction of players is described using two 
by two matrices, and sometimes using decision trees with sequences of branches which 
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reflect the dynamic sequence of choices available to one player, then the next, then the first 
player (Ordeschook 1992, Morrow forthcoming). In addition to their graphic tools, game 
theoreticians talk in terms of games of complete and incomplete information, games of 
cooperation and games of conflict, and strategies and equilibrium points. This rich set of 
concepts and modes of graphic presentation have allowed them to begin to describe a 
variety of social phenomena in a systematic way. 

For exaniple, to describe the emergence of cooperation without coercion, it is useful 
to introduce a standard way in which game theorists graphically depict the set of choices 
two individuals may face. The graphic device is a matrix comprising intersecting rows and 
columns. 



PlaVLT #1 
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One player has the option of choosing betw^een the left- and right-hand columns - 
choosing a column is a ‘move/ The other player chooses between the top row and the 
bottom row. The intersection of a column and row forms a cell in w’hich there are letters 
or numbers representing the ‘payoff’ or outcome for each player. Thus the top left cell 
contains the payoffs for the two players when the ‘column player' has chosen the left 
column and the ‘row-player* has chosen the top row . By convention, the payoffs in the 
cells are listed with that of the row player first, and the column player’s payoff listed after 
the comma. Also, by convention, the absolute value of the numbers used in the matrix is 
not significant. What is important is that the relative value of the numbers, i.e., (1, 0) is 
equivalent to (5, 4), in that the first number is marginally greater than the second number 
in each set of parentheses. Letters may also be substituted for illustrative purposes, hence 
B-best pavoff; S = second best payoff; T = third best; W' = worst payoff. 

This matrix format is used to describe a variety of social situations including those in 
which getting cooperation among the players is a central problem of their relationship. 
Take the case of two friends w’ho want to do something together on Saturday evening, 
but Will wants to see a movie and Joe wants to shoot some pool (Luce and Raiffa 1957). 
Both would prefer to do something together rather than go their separate ways, even if, 
for example. Will must plav pool to be with joe. This situation is represented in the next 
matrix. 

Reading the matrix, we can see that if Will and Joe agree to go to the movies (V/ill 
chooses the top row and Joe chooses the left eolunin), then Vl'^ill receiv’es a payoff of 2 and 
|oe a pavoff of 1. The situation is different if they agree to play pool - Will receives a 
benefit of 1 and Joe a benefit of 2. If they go their separate ways they receive no benefit (0, 
0). Clearly, the advantage for both is to cooperate, but the issue is cooperation by doing 
what? The term of the agreement is the point on which they disagree. 1 hey could seek to 
s(4ve the problem bv bargaining. One form such an agreement might take is an agreement 
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to go to the movie this Saturday, and .j pool the next. Note also that cither of the two 
‘players’ could make a /ernV/^ move. ‘Tm going to the movies; join me if you want.’ If 
Will did this. Joe would rationally calculate it would he to his immediate advantage to 
join Will since he had more to gain by joining Will than by going his separate way 
(compare Joe’s payoff in the left and right columns). Thus, given this situation, we might 
predict the possibility of a ‘forcing move,’ and we can predict that thev will cooperate in 
some way, even if the precise te.nis of the cooperation arc not certain without more 
information about the players and their longer-term relationship. 

Notice that this is not a ‘zero-sum’ game in which one person’s gain is another’s loss. 
There arc possibilities of mutual advantage in this game (and in another game to be 
discussed later), as well as conflict of interest. The game is a mixed-motive game in which 
there is a mixture of conflict and agreement of interests. A signihcaiit feature of this 
situation is that each party can only gain if the other also gains. 

There arc many situations in the school setting which can aptlv be described bv this 
game (sometimes called ‘Battle of the Sexes’). School board-union relationships are 
sometimes aptly described in these terms, as might be the relationship between a 
supervisor and teacher. Or take the case of teachers engaged in team teaching who need to 
cooperate on development of the next project the students will undertake. Another more 
political example is the case of a seven-pers(>n school board voting on an issue that requires 
a two-thirds majority. Suppose four members of the bo.ird are willing to vote for a bond 
issue necessary to raise the money to construct two new buildings, and these board 
members are indifferent regarding where the larger of the two new buildings will be put. 
Two more votes arc needed to pass the bond issue, but the two board members who are 
willing to cooperate by voting ‘yes’ disagree on the location of the buildings. Not to vote 
‘yes’ dooms the project, i.e., everybody goes his or her separate w'av and the pavoffs arc 
zeros. But to vote ‘yes' and to pass the bond creates the problem of the terms of the 
agreement regarding the location of the buildings. One w’ay one of the two board 
members could force the issue would be to turn-in a proxv vote which specified that his 
‘yes’ vote was contingent upon the larger building being located in a certain place, and 
then leaving on a vacation where he could not be leached. If the bond issue is to pass, the 
rationally calculating other yes-vote wxmld have to agree, or suffer the consequence of a 
zero pavoff. 

The game just described is just one of many games which have been developed bv 
game tlicorists which seem to have empirical interest, i.e.. thev capture real-life 
interactions that occur with some frequency. Cither games that have been described 
include the ‘prisoner's dilemma’ game - the game wliich to date seems to be the most 
generally applicable game - and the games of ‘chicken’ and ‘convergence.’ We shall return 
briefly to such games in the next section of this chapter. 
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These g3nies» 3S noted, C3ii be described using either the ni3trix foriii 3 t or in the form 
of 3 decision tree. Today, for a variety of reasons, game theorists increasingly have opted 
to use the decision tree to represent their games. The decision tree better represents the 
sequence of moves and the decision tree’s graphic representation lends itself to the addition 
of many ‘bells and whistles’ which allow for the effort to represent ever more complex 
strategic interactions. For example, using the tree, one can easily redesign the tree to 
change the order of play, i.e., which player moves first; one can represent with certain 
graphic tools the degree to which the two players know' the same thing or must engage in 
the play w'ith asymmetric information; one can add uncertainty to the game, for example, 
by allowing ‘nature’ to make the first move and not letting any of the players be sure 
exactly what the move is that nature made. In short, the decision tree has become a very 
sophisticated vocabulary that allows the construction of models that take into account an 
ever more complex set of social situations (Morrow' forthcoming). 

The advantages to the political scientist of trying to describe reality using the 
vocabulary of these models are multiple. It provides a w'ay of being very systematic in 
relating the relevant variables one is concerned with to each other - one can sec and 
understand fullv the effect of independent variable X on the outcome. The researcher can 
systematically think through the likely logical effects of a change in one variable, e.g., 
change the game so that Jane moves before joe. Thus one can develop hypotheses 
regarding the effects of changes of variables. These models are typically further specified in 
the language of mathematics, and the logic of that discipline helps the researcher work 
systematically through the effects of changes in variables W’ith great precision. Once 
developed the model, to an extent, takes on a life of its own and the research is led to new 
insights and possibilities regarding ‘reality w'hich then can be confirmed or discomfirmed 
through empirical research. The model can act as a kind of flashlight illuminating features 
of the situation one had not noticed w'hcn looking at the actual data. Having suggested 
that something mav be found in the data, the modeler can now' return to the data set to 
see if what the model suggested is in fact empirically born out. For example, if you look 
back at the ‘battle of the sexes,’ the basic matrix suggested the possibility of a mere 

by one of the plavers. The modeler might not have realized this possibility before drawing 
the matrix. Having constructed the matrix the forcing move becomes an obvious 
possibility. Thus the modeler can return to the data set, and see it a forcing move 
occurred. Now a series ot additional questions present themselves when is or is not the 
forcing move a real possibility? What if w'e assume the two have an ongoing relationship 
as opposed to a single-event relationship? How does that affect our prediction that a 
forcing move will occur? Thus, in this way the modeler exph^res and generates new 
hvpotheses for turthcr testing. 



Review of research using the rational choice paradigm 

As lU'ted e.'irher, little research I'li eduv.iUi*>njl pvshties lias been coiuiiitted imiig rational 
elu^ke, and inuic tins research date lias .u malls relied on formal nii>del building and 
testing. However, s<Mne researv.h exivts that k.,tn be •'V.eii to have been intliienced bv rational 
eluuee theorv, seune '.'t winch foen^e^ upon ediuational iwuev. and Mime ot which deals 
'.vitli other parts of the political s’esum but o liewrilielcsv diu\t relevaiiec 
understanding educational p^ditics, 
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Collective choice ivul h][iisli 2 (ive proce><es 

No topic has been examined more closely by rational choice theorists than collective choice 
processes and, especially, legislative processes. These investigations have focused on the 
effects of different voting and procedural rules upon the behavior of voters, legislators, and 
legislative outcomes. In fact, one of the significant findings of this body of work is that 
procedural rules commonly found in legislative bodies, such as the division of the question 
rule (under which a complex piece of legislation involving, sav, two distinct issues, is 
divided into two parts with a separate vote held on each part), make it possible for there to 
be a stable legislative outcome reflective of the preferences of the median voter-position on 
each issue. In the absence of such procedural rules, there might not be a stable outcome, as 
the legislature might get caught in the voting cycle discussed earlier (Strom 1990). 

Two important phenomena of the legislative process discovered and analyzed bv 
rational choice theorists arc the ‘saving’ and ‘killer’ amendments. Anv amendment to an 
original bill has the effect of placing before the legislature three options from which to 
choose: the original bill, the amended bill, and the status quo. Depending upon the 
distribution of preferences of the legislators, these three options create the possibility of a 
votmg cycle that can be exploited. If such a cycle is possible, astute legislators can use a 
‘saving’ amendment to exploit an intransitive voting cycle to save a bill that otherwise 
would have gone down to vdefcat. A ‘killer’ amendment creates the same voting cvclc. but 
is exploited to lead to the defeat of the original bill (which otherwise would have passed) 
and the maintenance of the status quo. 

Professor William Rikcr (1986:114-128) described the operation of a killer 
amendment in conjunction with a school aid bill before Congress in 1956. The original bill 
would have provided federal aid for the construction of schc^ol buildings, but 
Representative Adam Clayton Pow'cll, an African-American elected from New York Citv, 
introduced an amendment to the bill that required that money be given onlv to schools 
w'hich did not discriminate on the basis of race. Powell introduced the amendment to force 
members of the House to go on record in favour of racial integration. The effect of the 
amendment, however, was to create a voting cycle involving the original bill, the 
amended bill, and the status quo (no federal aid for construction). The Republicans in the 
House, who opposed the original bill, saw their opportunity. Although thev preferred the 
original bill to the amended bill, in the first vote, which put the original bill against the 
amended bill, they voted ‘insincerely* for the amended bill which passed. Thus, the final 
vote waN between the amended bill and the statuN qiu\ Now the Republicans joined the 
Southern Democrats to form a majority which defeated the amended bill: thus the status 
quo prevailed. Powell may have achieved his symbolic victorv, but his amendment 
operated as a ‘killer’ amendment. 



lUitual parniipiiiion itfut (he 'free rtJer' (^rehletn 

One virtue the rational choice approach is that it c.ilU .irroiifio-i t,> ^ nuinbe: v'f 
important costs (e.g.. information, opportunitv. and transactnui costs) mvolv(‘d in 
p(^htical beha\i('r tnat the traditional .ipproaHies ol political scientists neglected or 
underestimated. These costs arc usefully identified in a number nf related concepts that can 
be applied, for example, to the study (^f vining behavior (Downv 1957 ). md to the 
problems of mobilizing political action and forming and maintaining interest groups 
(Olson 1965). .Such nmions can be related in propositions that illuminate the difficulties of 
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citizen participation in education policy making (Weeres 1971, Peterson 1974). For 
instance, the costs of obtaining information, of participating in decision making, and of 
mobilizing political action all increase as the size of a governmental unit, such as a school 
district, increases (Black 1974). Similarly, the costs of an individuars foregone 
opportunities, and the small probability that one’s own actions, by themselves, will 
significantly affect the ability of a large organization to achieve some general objective, 
tend to discourage individuals from contributing to the organization’s efforts. Moreover, 
if the objective should be achieved, it is sometimes the case that nonmembers of the 
organization will benefit as much as members. 

Such is clearly the case with public or collective goods, such as public education, and 
this raises what economists call the ‘free rider’ problem (Olson 1965). A public or 
collective good is one that, if provided, is available to everyone and no one can be 
excluded- Clean air and national defense are examples of such goods. The difficulty with 
this property of collective goods is that it creates a situation where it is not to the 
advantage of any rational, self-intc*-ested person to contribute to the provision of the good. 
Instead, it is to his or her advantage to take a free ride, enjoying all the benefits of the 
collective good without incurring any of the costs of providing it. The result, of course, is 
that collective goods ordinarily will be prov'ided only if government undertakes them and 
compels everyone to contribute to their costs. This principle also applies to private or 
voluntary organizations, which must be able to compel or specially reward contributions 
to their efforts. The insights into the problems of collective action and, indeed, the 
likelihood of collective mjaion under certain circumstances revealed by this line of analysis 
forced a major reassessment and reformulation of the body of interest group theory that 
for so long guided much of American political science (see, e.g,, Wilson 1973), 



Coiils, rules dful selj-mlcrcsl 

Another virtue of the rational choice approach is that the paradigm immediately calls 
attention to the difference - and tension - betw'een the goals of individuals (maximizing 
their owm welfare) and the professed goals of organizations. As a conscc]uence, it provides 
a rational explanation fiu much behavior that otherw ise appears irrational or pathological 
in terms of the announced goals of organizations. In a profit-seeking, private-sector 
organization facing competition, the incentive structure of the organization motivates 
self-interested emplovces to engage in behaviors ce'invergenr with the maximization of 
profits. This structure necessitates satisfying cust('>mers, thereby presumably achieving (or 
at any rate approaching) the organization's announced goals. In the case of public schools, 
the primary announced goal is the production of valued student learning outcomes. But, 
as lacob Michaelsen (1977) and others have pointed out. public schools are quasi- 
monopolistic. nonprofit government agencies whose financial support comes through a 
political process in the form of a tax-supplied budget rather than directly from satisfied 
clients. Thus, the crucial linkage that inmres consumer sovereignty is broken, because of 
the assurance of a budget imlepetnletu of the degree to w'hich individual consumers are 
satisfied. Since there are no profits in public agencies (including public schcsols) to motivate 
and reward managers (and teachers' salaries are based on seniority rather than 
performance), Michaelson (1977:329) contends that, in place of profits, 

\M* tii.iv H'ij’ burt aikrjT'. sOi.'t'Init n, st ^ k iii'UjJ . to tii'/ H'*pf "t thnf 

jouiiifx, to gjiii prLMigi'. to u.iitiut. to uMitr.'l rlu- t'rgjm/.itiiui jnJ tiMitmt vf tlinr JaiK reunj .b nimit 
Is rivs. IP |. ii; kiiui kupni t- i,. vvt- ,1,> n.T rule -luf 
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jltruism AJmiinstratnrv nnj tt-jLlk-rs. liU' tiHrcpri-in.-urs. take- pnji- in tlitir w<«rk and v»rt\e Kit cxidlcmc Thi- 
issue IS not whether bureaucrats are altruistu but raihei ulutlur thae are niLshaiusUis available to luriiess their 
selt-scekmg to the public interest. 

In the contest between individual goals and the announced goals of school systems, 
Michaelsen (1977) and others have shown how public employees stand to gain greater 
benefits and face lower costs (c.g., lower information, opportunity, and political 
mobilization costs) in pursuing their personal goals (‘unofficial benefits’) from the 
organization than the lay public faces in seeking to insure the attainment of the announced 
goals (or ‘official benefits’) of the school system. Downs (1957) and Niskanen (1971) also 
have shown the vulnerability of legislatures (e.g., school boards) to manipulation and 
lobbying by bureaucratic executives and employees. Furthermore, the exclusivity of 
unofficial benefits and the non exclusivity of official benefits create substantial difficulties 
(especially the ‘free rider’ problem) in mobilizing collective action (i.e., in forming and 
maintaining interest groups) for the public that are not faced by employees or others 
interested in the unofficial benefits. Taken together, the rational choice paradigm provides 
a comprehensive explanation for commonly observed differences between anisimicr groups 
(the lay public) and producer groups (i.e., public employees, such as public educators) in 
political organization and action in behalf of their respective goals. 

Interestingly, Chubb and Moe’s (1990) controversial analysis took the next logical 
step beyond the critique of ‘producer’ capture of the public schools: They concluded that 
political governance of schools is unlikely to work effectively, rcii,irdlcss of whether the lay 
public or the producer groups control it. Their evidence, they contend, suggests that 
school effectiveness depends upon schools being autonomous, free of thu overburden of 
political control and excessive regulation they believe typifies American public schools. 
The heart of the problem, they assert, is that political control ensures a steady growth of 
burdensome bureaucratic regulations, as interest groups (and not least the ‘producer’ 
groups) use the process to protect and advance their policy preferences. Thus, in a startling 
conclusion for political scientists, they call for an end to democratic control of schools. 
(This is a growing trend: see Plank and Boyd 1994.) Rather, they say, the public schools 
should be placed squarely into a market system. Recognizing the likely incgalitarian 
crmseqiiences ot an unregulated ‘free market,’ they advocate a ‘regulated’ market for 
schools, which places them on a slippery slope from the perspective of free market 
economists: How much regulation would be enough, and how much too much, either in 
economic terms or in terms of their own the(^ry of school autonomy? 



(nWie theory 

Whether trying to design rclorms, improve schools or simply choose political tactics or 
strategics that will succeed, reformers and practitioners often face situations in which the 
outcomes depend, not simply on their choices, but ‘on the deliberate choices of other 
rational decisionmakers' (Little 1991:51-52): 

’I lll^ 'V .i Mfuirinti nf ^ 1 . r.ifioivi!iu jui vvlinh, :l:i' lyiijs .-i; riu . m.uK 

5hi .'tiuT St* (M, ii tli'\i'.K*iiiii,iktr nr>i (..tthulii :lu- [.it:iMi.il , .iK ui.iM* -ns ,tt rl>,- i**1kt* .ihJ, tint 

rhif nnximi7t''. hiv i*r her pavotf rhv JvMimptuin th.e .i!l the oiluis u\A‘. a r.+rioiul will 

U iiflf 1<N| SJ) 

Ciame theory illuminates this arena and its special problems, such as those embodied in the 
famous ‘prisoner dilemma’ situation, in which two thieves who arc accomplices are 
interrogated separately and end up incriminating each other, out of fear the (uher will 
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‘talk,’ even though both w'ould have been better off remaining silent. Von Neumann and 
Morgenstern (1944) developed game theory to better understand their favorite game - 
poker. Given a particular hand, their goal was to determine the best strategy to pursue - 
bluff, fold, stand pat, or raise. Tyll van Geel (forthcoming), who now offers a course for 
educational leaders based on rational choice theory, explains the applicability to education 
of various game situations, such as the famous ‘chicken’ game; 

The game is best illustrated by two automobiles driving at great speed in opposite dircelioiis directly at each other. 
The first driver to swerve is the 'chicken.* but failure of either to swerve spells disaster for both . . The game is a 
Useful way to illustrate difficult confrontations, as occurred between the school bt)ard of the C.itv School District of 
Rochester. New York, and the teachers union headed by Adam Urbanski. The confrontation arose over the need 
for the board to make a mid-year rediietnsn in the sehool budget 1 he b<*ard lavored cutting salaries .ind services .it 
the school building level, e.g. elementary school librarians, and a give-haek nf teacher salaries, while the union 
favored reductions in central office staff. Failure of either party tn swwrve would send Oie board, union and 
communitv into further debt, the need to borrovs' money .iiid a dMwn-gradiiig ot tlie district s credit rating. Yet tesr 
each party the rational choice may be to be hard-nosed. School board members faced legal and other pressures that 
made it impractical to engage m a full scale elmimaiion of central office jobs. Union officials faced loss ol position m 
the next union election. But. certainly, the pressure to reach an agreement was severe, tc^r failure to do so would 
have landed the two plavers (as well as the eoinmunny) in i!ie [clisasterj cell. Negcitiations dragged on tor some 
months until finally the board was forced to act umlaterallv imposing a varictv of steps that led to the laving ofTcsf 
approximaielv 130 people The board's rel.uioiisliip with the union remains ditbcult a vear jftei lluso esents. (van 
Cicel torthcfuning 12) 



( ri i:riUio rui I ec o m 

The relatively new field of organizational econonlic^ (Moe 1984, Barney and Ouchi 1986) 
is full of insights for those who desire to reform or better understand educational 
organizations. Indeed, it is one of several areas that deserve much more attention than we 
can give them here. Interestingly, at this time of de-bureaucratization, the organizational 
economics literature directs attention anew to questions of organizational hierarchy. The 
key construct is the ‘principal-agent’ relationship - wherein it is assumed that agents up 
and down an authority structure arc ‘induced’ to pursue the objects and expectations of 
the superordinates (i.e., their ‘principals’) (Moe 1984, Stiglitz 1987). 

Agency theory offers an initial insight of value into Just wdiy individuals Join 
organizations in the first place (the cmployniem ‘contract’). The argument is that by 
entering into authority relations, usually arranged hierarchically, individuals save 
themselves the ‘costs’ of coordinating their own productivity (Coasc 1937). Classroom 
tcaclers, for example, as autonomous as they are or would wish to be, depend heavily 
upon the personal ‘cost-savings’ provided by an organizational structure that identifies and 
enrolls pupils, provides and maintains facilities, allocates space, distributes teaching 
resources, guards employee and client safety, and imposes a common calendar. 

A second contribution of importance from agency theory is its full recognition of, 
and rational explanation for, the ‘messiness’ of the employment contract - of the deep 
conflicts of interest, the ‘asymmetries’ in the information available to principals and their 
agents, the many ambiguities regarding rewards and performance expectations* and the 
added costs of effort to monitor the ‘compliance’ of agents (Moe 1984). In ‘economics of 
organization’ terms, goal displacement or an under-supply of effort can be highly rational 
behaviors - as McCubbins ct al, (1987) illustrate in noting that public-sector boards of 
control tend to be reactive in monitoring their administrative agents (attending especially 
to ‘fire alarms’). Thus, the chief administrators - never certain as to Just when and for 
what reasons an alarm might go off - tend to be extremely cautious and conser\ati\e. 

Finally, agency theory represents a uniquely open and political approach to the 
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economics of organizational hierarchy - in that it extends to its notions of principal-agent 
relationship in ‘systemic’ fashion, far ‘above* and ‘below’ the narrowly institutional. The 
point is nicely illustrated for education in Jane Hannaway’s (1988) discovery that district- 
level school administrators rated tasks thev perceived to be of state and federal origin as 
‘more important’ than work tied to their own districts’ key ‘production’ concerns (i.e., 
teaching and learning). Similarly, Galvin (1993, forthcoming) uses organizational 
economics perspectives to illuminate cross-boundary decision making about cooperation 
among educational organizations, and shows the naivete of arguing that cooperation 
among such organizations is inevitably a good thing. Since cooperation can be hard to 
achieve and can have a political dimension (Blase 1991), the insights of organizational 
economics can benefit studies in the politics of education. 



Polificiil forecasting 

Although not yet applied to educational politics, the new tools of political forecasting have 
the potential to make valuable contributions. Some of the most interesting and advanced 
work on political forecasting and conflict is being done today by Bruce Bueno de 
Mesquita, based on an ‘expected utilit)’ approach to understanding human choices. Based 
on his mathematical models and using a minimum of political data, Bueno de Mesquita 
can and has predicted the outcomes of such political decision-making processes as the 
negotiations between Great Britain and the Republic of China over the fate of Hong 
Kong, and the negotiations among the members of the European Union over such matters 
as the year in which they agree that certain pollution control requirements will go into 
effect on automobiles (Buena de Mesquita ct al. 1985, Bueno de Mesquita forthcoming). 
Bueno de Mesquita has developed related models which he uses to forecast the outcomes of 
international conflicts, e.g., whether two nations will go to war, bargain, and even 
whether one or the other side will yield or capitulate to the other (Buena de Mesquita and 
Lalman 1992). These models can be used in connection with domestic conflict and 
domestic political decision-making, even at the level of the local school board. 



Policy implications of rational choice research 

The ‘market model’ and ‘rational choice’ critiques of the monopolistic pathologies of 
public sector organizations and, indeed, of the welfare state itself have had profound 
consequences for public policy and politics, not just in the USA but worldwide (Boyd 
1992). Acceptance of these critiques, and their growing influence, were accelerated by the 
worldwide economic problems beginning with the OPEC oil embargo and associated 
‘stagflation.’ In the public education sector, along with mounting concern about declining 
student performance, and about the deterioration of the moral order of schools, a 
substantial part of the continuing 'school choice’ or ‘voucher plan’ debate has been fueled 
by these critiques. More broadly, economic models and related productivity concerns have 
substantively influenced the policy debate on American school reform. 

For instance, whatever one may think of Chubb and Moe’s (1990) analysis, or of 
voucher plans, there is no denying that the newest growth industry in policy design for 
American education involves efforts to free schools from excessive bureaucratic and 
political control, while at the same time creating new and, hopefully, effective 
accountability mechanisms to harness educators’ (and students’) efforts. The rapid growth 
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of the ‘charter schools’ movement, the new and related ‘contract schools’ movement 
championed by Paul Hill (1994), the privatization and ‘contracting out’ movement 
epitomized by Educational Alternatives, Inc. and by Whittle Communication’s Edison 
Project, and diverse efforts to reinvent American schools and, above all, to revive or 
replace our failing large-city school systems all exemplify the new growth industry. 

The accountability and outcomes or results-oriented strand of these developments 
owes a good deal to the economic/ rational choice critique of schools as they formerly and, 
sadly, too often still exist: Where student outcomes are viewed as mainly, or sometimes 
entirely, the responsibility of children and their families, there is no need to ‘grade’ schools 
or teachers. From an economic or rational choice perspective, the resulting low cost to 
educators for inefficient behavior creates, in effect, a ‘demand for inefficiency,’ permitting 
educators not otherwise driven by altruism to wallow in unaccountable sloth (sec 
Chambers 1975, McKenzie and Tullock 1975). At the same time, with ‘social promotion’ 
students can behave ‘rationally’ by making minimal efforts at learning since they know 
they can graduate from high school largely by just putting in enough ‘seat time.’ Unless 
these incentive problems for students and educators are corrected, economic analysis 
suggests that efforts to improve school performance may amount to little more than 
‘throwing money at schools’ (Haiiushek 1981, 1986, sec also Boyd and Hartman 1988). 



The prospects and limits of rational choice theory 

The rational choice literature has established a number of theorems and concepts of great 
power - e.g., the median voter theorem, the Coase theorem. Bank’s monotonicity 
theorem, the Nash concept of equilibrium, the Bayesian theorem, expected utility theory, 
and, as noted earlier. Arrow’s theorem. These theorems, concepts, and theories are today 
being creatively combined to develop other powerful theories of human beliavior which 
have been empirically tested and which yield remarkably accurate predictions. One of the 
best of these new models is the model, noted earlier, of political forecasting developed by 
Bueno dc Mesquita. Strides have also been made in using rational choice models to 
understand the operation of hierarchical organizations (Bacharach and Lawder 1980, Moe 
1984, Miller 1992), and the impact of law (Posner 1992). 

Despite the enormous progress that rational choice theory has made, it is important 
to remember that this theory is still in its infancy and, thus, still has important limitations. 
Some of the models do not yet yield the kind of finite predictions of the Bueno dc 
Mesquita model, i.e., the models point to a variety of possible outcomes, but do not 
specify which will in fact be the outcome. Thus, in some cases it is still possible to use 
rational choice t-hinking to arrive at seemingly contradictory conclusions, e.g., that 
democracy in the workplace will lead, on the one hand, to instability and inefficiency, but, 
on the other hand, to better, more efficient decisions (Miller 1992: 64, 81). It is also true 
that people do not always behave the way some rational choice models say they will Take, 
for example, bargaining: rational choice models of bargaining tend to predict that the 
bargainers will reach efficient decisions and will extract the most each can out of the deal. 
But these prediaions arc confounded by social psychological experiments and observation 
of real life which show people acting ‘irrationally’ and making mistakes in bargaining 
(Young 1991). It is also true that this mode of analysis has not yet been extended to explain 
a variety of social phenomena. These models do not seek to explain why people have their 
basic preferences - the models take these preferences as a ‘given.’ There are also 
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phenomena in social life that these models have had difficulty explaining. Curiously, one 
of the more difficult questions of social life, which the theory has not yet fully answ^ered, is 
why people vote. Why does a rational person take the time, energy, and run the possible 
(if unlikely) risks of an accident on the way to the poll when his or her vote has so little 
chance of having a meaningful impact among the millions of other votes cast? 

As rational choice modelers address questions such as these, they confront the issue of 
whether the world should always be looked at in individualistic terms. In other words, is 
it the case that ‘Rational choice is about how individuals make choices, and sociology is 
about how individuals have no choices to make’ (Miller 1992: 206)? While the difference 
between the disciplines is narrowing, as sociologists take up rational choice (e.g., Coleman 
1990), and as rational choice theorists become concerned with, for example, ‘corporate 
culture,’ and ‘conventions,’ many critics remain who argue that rational choice models are 
severely limited because, in their view, they are simplistic, seriously incomplete, or 
inappropriate or wrong-headed for educational institutions (e.g., the emphasis on 
competition despite much evidence that successful schools stress cooperative relations 
among students and teachers). 

Without doubt, economic approaches do contain significant biases that need to be 
reckoned with (Boyd 1992). The economic paradigm, and the ‘technocratic’ poliev 
analysis often associated with it, are certainly not valueTree Indeed, Laurence Tribe’s 
warning in 1972 about the ideological dangers embedded in these approaches remains 
valid: 



( Fjhc policy scienccv' intellectual and si^cial luTiuge m the classical ecithomics nt unlciiered contract. coiisuiIrt 
sovereignty, and perfect markets both brings them within a paradigm ot clmisckhis choice guided b\ values and 
incliiiev them, witlnii that paradignt. toward the exairatnMi ot unlitarun and '.elf-inu-rc-sted indis : Juaiism, 
c'tTiciency. and maximized prstciuCtion as against distributive ends, procedural and historical principles, .ind the 
values associated with personal rights, public goods, and cotiiniunilarian and ectilngical goals. (Tribe 1972 . 105 ) 

Tribe’s fears were borne out by the trend of American social affairs. Following on the 
heels of disillusionment with the Great Society and War on Poverty programs of the 
1960s, the economic problems of the 1970s brought a resurgence of conservatism in 
America and an associated rehabilitation of the free market metaphor. In the reaction 
against the perceived failure of government social programs, the ‘Great Society’ 
envisioned by liberal sociologists was replaced by what can be called the ‘Fragmented 
Society,’ a society shaped by the views of economists who stressed the need to design 
policy to harness the energy of ‘self-interest maximizing individuals’ (Schultzc 1977, 
Bcllah 1983). 

In this context, policy analysis guided by the economic paradigm of the ‘self-interest 
maximizing individual’ itself contributed to the dramatic shift in the nature and semantics 
of American discourse about social policy and the public interest during the Reagan and 
Bush years. Dialogue and concern moved from equity, social justice, and the common 
good to questions of liberty, choice, excellence, and efficiency. In education, this trend 
was particularly evident in the erosion of support for common, public schools and 
concomitant interest in private schools, tuition tax credits, and voucher plans. All of these 
developments reflected a decline of concern for community and the legitimacy that the 
self-interest paradigm gave to competitive struggle. What happened was just what the 
proponents of value-critical policy analysis (e.g.. Rein 1933, Prunty 1984) warned against: 
The pervasive paradigm of pursuit of self-interest eroded and deflected attention from the 
value of community. 

By the time Bill Clinton was elected president, there were signs that a synthesis 
might be emerging between the extremes of the ‘great so\.icty’ and the ‘fragmented 
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society.’ The ‘communitarian’ movement had formed in response to the erosion of a sense 
of commonweal (Etzione 1988, 1993). Policy analysts and reformers wishing to ’reinvent’ 
government were seeking ways to av'oid the twin dangers of market failure and 
government failure (Weimer and Vining 1989, Osborne and Gaebler 1992). Diatribes 
against public school monopolies were being replaced by more practical policy proposals, 
such as charter schools and contract schools. The debate, at least among mainstream 
groups, had moved to accept part of the rational choice critique of government schools 
and the welfare state, but tempered it with revived concerns about community, equity, 
and social justice. 

With respect to work done in the rational choice tradition, two main kinds of 
challenges have been levelled. One set of challenges is really aimed, as noted above, at 
economics-based policy analysis. Thus, the use of cost-beneht analysis has been challenged 
because it ignores matters such as inequalities in the distribution of wealth, and the 
prescriptions w'hich arise from cost-benefit analysis may aggravate inequalities in w'ealth 
distribution. The other kind of challenges are the sorts of issues taken up in Daniel Little’s 
(1991) superb book - challenges to the philosophy of science behind the kind of w'ork, for 
example, that political forecasters such as Bueno de Mesquita do. Thus, these challenges 
are more along the line that this sort of science is culturally biased and only useful for 
explaining phenomena in certain Western cultures and, at that, not all phenomena in 
western culture. One answer to that charge is proof that the approach docs explain and 
predict better than the critics charge. 

A different kind of charge that critics make is that rational choice docs not really 
capture ‘the meaning’ of events from the subjective perspective of the participants. But the 
true test of rational choice models is w'hethcr they offer sound explanations of phenomena 
employing a real causal mechanism, and whether they arc predictive of a wide range of 
phenomena. If the models do not explain and or arc not predictive, then they need to be 
improved. But since the kind of work that many rational choice theorists are trying to do 
is descriptive and predictive, the criteria bv wliich it should be assessed are not ideological, 
but those which arise out of the canons of science and philosophy of normal science. Of 
course, one can challenge the canons of the philosophy of behavioral science, but then one 
spins off into issues of epistemology and the kinds of problems taken up by Little (1991). 



Conclusion 

The limited use of rational choice theory by scholars in education schools derives, in part, 
from characteristics of schools of education and, in part, trcmi perceived limitations of this 
body of theory. Very few faculty members in schools of education have been trained in or 
exposed to economics. It is not uncommon even tor people teaching school finance or 
business management to have had little economic training. The low visibility of economics 
in education schools is not entirely accidental: The perspectives of business, economics, 
and administration lend to diverge from, and not easily harmonize with* the professional 
ideology of teachers and their mentors. For example, tensions bctw’ccn teachers and school 
administrators are sometimes echoed in schools of education. Moreover, the ideology ot 
education schools, and the selt-intcrcst of their inhabitants, make ’improvement’ of 
schools acceptable, but not ‘criticism’ of schools. (‘Don’t bite the hand that feeds you’,) 
In this context, the economic critique of public schools as prone to monopolistic 
pathologies is nearly treasonable. The accepted view is tliat public educators arc or at am- 
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rate ou^^h: to be - almost entirely driven by altruism. Hence, it follows that the 
monopolistic, sell-interest critique must be wrong. 

Still, the mounting calls for ‘systemic reform’ and the ‘reinvention’ of American 
education are being heard even inside schools of education. So, even it they disagree with 
the rational choice critique of public schools as institutions, education school faculty are 
increasingly open to serious discussions about fundamental restructuring of schools. These 
discussions are most likely to take a sociological approach, emphasizing the need for 
enhancing and professionalizing the workplace of teachers. Inevitably, however, these 
discussions will need to contend with the issue of incentives, w'hich opens up the 
possibility of analysis and action more in accord wdth rational choice theory. 

Thus, at this juncture, the most likely predictions about the future role and impact of 
rational choice theory in the siudy of education politics is that it will gradually gain more 
attention and use simply because of its growing acceptance and use in the other social 
sciences, not to mention its rather central role in policy analysis. It waits in the W'ings for 
those venturesome enough to exploit its potential in the field of education. 



Notes 



1. For othiT examples ot ilic uh* oI rational ehout- tlu'orv in thf analvMs of edmation [politics, HovJ 
(1980. 1982). Bovd and CroW'.on (I9«l). MichaeKen (1981). Pinal'* (19''-!). Sliapirt) and Crowson 
(1986), van Gee! (1978). We.l (1967). 

2. One ot the tases R’.ker diKunients (deunhed later in l\\\^ ehapter) insulved a 1956 bill for federal aiJ to 
education. 

3. Iraii'.itiMty exists v^hen all alternatives ean he ranked uiumbigiionsjv trom most lo least preferred. 
Sports tans are laniiliar v^iili the problems when transinvit\ is laekin^^' 'If we tr\ to rank tliree f.>orb.il! 
reams when Texa. beat Ark.msjs. Arkansas beat ukiahoma. and Oklahoma beat Te.xas. we will have 
trouble deciding winch is ti' be ranked hrsi' (Frohlidi and Oppenheiiner 19'^S. 

^ It was principally Istr this aecomplishmeiu that Arrow received the Nobel Pn/e 
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9. The micropolitics of education: mapping the multiple 
dimensions of power relations in school polities 



Betty Malen 

‘Micropolitics’ is generally viewed as a new field of study. Since its conceptual boundaries 
and distinctive features are elusive and contested, this chapter adopts a working rather 
than a consensus definition of the field. Micropolitical perspectives address the overt and 
covert processes through which individuals and groups in an organization s immediate 
environment acquire and exercise power to promote and protect their interests (Ball 1987, 
Blase 1991b, Hoyle 1986). They emphasize the public and private transactions through 
which ‘authorities’ and ‘partisans’ manage conflict and meld consensus about the 
distribution of scarce but prized material and symbolic resources.^ The processes through 
which actors broker roles, develop agreements and make decisions and the impact of these 
exchanges on the distribution of valued outcomes become the foci of study. Micropolitical 
models could be applied to units at any level of the system (c.g., Bacharach and Mundell 
1993). Since the referent in education is often the school, this chapter provides an overview 
of the ‘micropolitics' of schools, synthesizes select research, and identifies issues 
confronting the field. 



Overview of the ‘micropolitics’ of schools 

Elements of ‘micropolitical’ perspectives have been evolving for some time. These 
developments and other forces have rekindled interest in and spawned research on multiple 
dimensions of power and politics in schools (e.g., Marshall and Scribner 1991). 



Conceptual developments: or^tnizations as political entities 



Various literatures have supported the notion that organizations are ‘intrinsically political 
in that ways must be found to create order and direction among people with potentially 
diverse and conflicting interests’ (Morgan 1986; 142). Moves from rational to natural and 
open systems models of organizations paralleled if not precipitated efforts to develop 
political models (Scott 1992). Criticisms of sociological and psychological explanations of 
organizational dynamics (e.g., the tendency to presume consensus or reify structure and 
personality) complemented, perhaps catalyzed efforts to develop political explanations 
(e.g., Bacharach and Lawler 1980, Hardy 1987, Pfeffer 1981). Studies of policy 
implementation discovered that the political bargaining endemic in enactment continues 
throughout implementation as ‘street-level’ service providers (Lipsky 1977) ’re-make' 
poliev (Bardack 1978, Berman and McLaughlin 1978, Weatherley and Lipsky 1977). 
Research on ‘planned change’ ventures identified organizational ‘politics’ as a factor 
shaping their outcomes' and corroborated claims that change processes arc inescapably 
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political (Mangliam 1979, Mann 1976). Treatises on administration also referred to 
political views of organizations and the ‘politics’ of management (e.g., Bowles 1989, 
Burns 1961, Campbell 1977-78). 

These and other political conceptions of organizations echo and augment ideas 
evident in the sociology of education (e.g., Lortie 1969, Waller 1932) and the politics of 
education (Campbell et al. 1985, 1987, lannaccone 1975, Sroufe 1977, Wirt and Kirst 
1975). Scholars in these fields have long recognized that schools are mini political systems, 
nested in multi-level governmental structures, charged with salient public service 
responsibilities and dependent on diverse constituencies. Confronted with complex, 
competing demands, chronic resource shortages, unclear technologies, uncertain supports 
and value-laden issues, schools face difficult, divisive allocative choices. As in any polity, 
actors in schools manage the inherent conflict and make the distributional decisions 
through processes that pivot on power exercised in various ways and in various arenas. 
These processes are amenable to political analyses, but they have received limited 
examination, in part because ‘politics’ has been seen as an ‘unprofessional’ activitv to be 
avoided, not an inevitable force to be addressed (Viteritti 1986). Simply put, the politics of 
schools has received more attention than the politics in schools. ' 



Empirical studies: power relations emphasis 

The literatures sketched above provide orienting frameworks for studying politics, but 
they have not yielded an over-arching theory of ‘micropolitics’ (Bacharach and Mundell 
1993, Burlingame 1988, Townsend 1990). Since power is a central component of political 
analyses, much of the work seeks to map how power is acquired and exercised in schools. 
Since power is a ‘primitive,’ contested concept (Bacharach and Lawler 1980: 14), studies 
reflecting the ‘cardinal assumption’ that politics is about the acquisition and exercise of 
power draw on different definitions of power and its companion terms, authority, 
influence, and control (Geary 1992: 9). 

To illustrate, some employ ‘pluralist’ views and concentrate on the overt manifest- 
ations of power evidenced by influence (or noninfluence) on salient, contentious decisions. 
Others draw on ‘elitist’ views that emphasize the more covert expressions of power 
apparent in the suppression of dissent, the confinement of agendas to ‘safe’ issues, the 
manipulation of symbols and the ‘suffocation’ of ‘demands for change in the existing allo- 
cation of benefits and privileges’ (Bacharach and Baratz 1970:44). Still others draw on 
‘radical’ (Lukes 1974) or ‘critical’ views. These delve into the more opaque if not invisible 
‘third face’ of power and derive inferences on how power relations shape aspirations and 
define interests through subtle but presumably detectable processes of socialization - indoc- 
trination that elude the awareness of the individuals who succumb tc them but may be 
evident to the analyst who searches for them (Gaventa 1980, Lukes 1974), All these views 
of power have their advocates and critics (Geary 1992). All have made their way into 
studies of the ‘micropolitics’ of schools. 



Spectrum of studies ami Jocus oj chapter: actors and arenas 

Since research on site-level politics embodies different 'faces’ of power, the literature is 
diverse. Studies span the space from neighborhood politics to classroom and corridor 
dynamics, move from organizational to interpersonal, at times intrapersonal units of 
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analysis, encompass a maze of actors and address a range of topics (e.g., how political 
orientations are acquired; how political contests are conducted or averted; how politics 
impacts on careers, how it affects/reflects issues of race, class, and gender)/ These works 
cannot be exhaustively reviewed in a single chapter or elegantly arrayed around a 
parsimonious theory. Thus this chapter synthesizes, in an illustrative versus exhaustive 
fashion, major findings on actor roles and relationships in select formal and informal 
arenas, it concentrates on professional-patron and principal-teacher interactions since 
those have received the most empirical attention. It is confined to prevalent themes and 
focuses on stakes (the what of politics, the content of contests), patterns (forms or ‘styles 
of play’), strategies (how patterns are promulgated) and outcomes (impacts on participants 
and schools). 



Professional-patron transactions in formal decision arenas 

Principals, teachers, parents and community residents interact in formal arenas, such as 
program-specific advisory committees, school-wide advisory councils and school-based 
governing boards. These avenues for citizen involvement are rooted in ideals of local, 
democratic control; criticisms of closed, cumbersome ‘bureaucratic’ systems; and issues 
surrounding the equity and quality of educational opportunities. They have been created 
and re-created in response to federal and state law's as well as local pressures.^ They have 
been examined through surveys of participant responses and case studies that depict 
decision dynamics and impacts.* 



Stakes 

Surveys and case studies indicate that professional-patron tensions pivot on who has the 
legitimate right to decide policy and whether the school has provided appropriate 
educational services. Generally speaking, principles and teachers subscribe to the tenet that 
professionals should make school policy and parents sliould endorse their decisions (e.g., 
Davies 1980, 1987, Mann 1974, Moles 1987). While parents express different preferences, 
they often accept that presumption (e.g., Davies 1981, Malen and Ogaw'a 1988).' But they 
also intermittently, at times vociferously challenge that premise, reassert their right to 
participate in decisions and place demands for reform on schools.^ Parents tend to mobilize 
when events (e.g., desegregation plans, curricular changes, school closures) signal that 
discrepancies between community expectations and school operations exceed the ‘zone of 
tolerance’ (lannaccone and Lutz 1970). Yet professionals recognize that parents could level 
criticisms that threaten the stability and legitimacy of the school at any time. Thus 
tensions regarding the role of parents in policy making, fears of ‘intrusion’ by ‘outsiders’ 
(Hcmpel 1986: 136), anxieties about the school’s ability to with md scrutiny and conflicts 
over divergent views of appropriate, equitable education are <. ’r-present. 



Prominent pat tern 

These sources of stress are typically managed through cordial, ceremonial exchanges that 
reflect and reinforce a traditional pattern of p<^wer wherein professionals, notably 
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principals, control school policy, teachers control instruction, and parents provide support 
(e.g., Davies et al., 1977, Jennings 1980, Malen ef ai 1990). There are exceptions to this 
pattern, but it encapsulates the prominent themes in studies of (a) program-specific (e.g., 
Chapter I, Title I, special education) advisory committees where the final authority to 
make decisions is granted to the principal (e.g., Davies 1980, Fisher 1979, Shields and 
McLaughlin 1986) and (b) site-based decision-making bodies that broaden the jurisdiction 
of councils and suggest rhetorically, if not structurally, that parents are ‘on parity’ with 
professionals (e.g., Berman, Weiler Associates 1984, Bryk et ai 1993, Malen and Ogawa 
1988). Since studies were open to if not guided by pluralistic views of power that assume 
partisans (parents) can influence authorities (principals), the signs of limited parent 
influence appear to be an attribute of professional-patron relations, not an artifact of a 
preemptive assumption that ‘elites’ inevitably control decisions. 

The pattern of limited parental influence is evident in several ways. The parent- 
populated councils studied rarely address critical issues of budget, personnel and program 
(e.g., Davies 1980, Fisher 1979, Jennings 1980). Parents typically depict agendas as ‘trivial’ 
and identify issues they would prefer to discuss but are not able to raise (e.g., Davies 1987, 
Malen and Ogawa 1988, Mann 1974). In some cases parents ‘provoke critical conversation 
about education practice, tracking, multiculturalism and racism and the splitting of 
vocational and academic curricula’ (Fine 1993:699) and voice other concerns. But parents 
ako get ‘stonewalled,’ (Fine 1993: 699) or sanctioned when they do so (Malen and Ogawa 
1988). As a result, councils rarely function as forums ‘for meaningful discussion of 
significant issues and for educator-citizen problem-solving and power sharing’ (Davies 
1980: 63, Davies et ai 1977, Malen et ai 1990). They may operate, on occasion, as a caucus 
and influence policy at the district level (e.g., lannaccone 1991, McLeese 1992). But at the 
building level the councils tend to be ‘artificial bodies’ whose existence [gauged by 
opportunities to influence policy] is ‘more significant on paper than in practice’ (Berman, 
Weiler Associates 1984: 166). However, the councils may be useful entities since they can 
‘create the impression’ of parent involvement (Huguenin ct ai 1979) and provide a means 
for contentious issues to be brought ‘into a supportive structure under the control of 
district and school administrators’ (Shields and McLaughlin 1986:8). Since council 
membership does not. on demographic dimensions, reflect the economic, social, racial and 
ethnic composition of the school community, assessments generally conclude that councils 
are not representative bodies (Conway 1984, Malen et ai 1990, Mann 1975, 1977). Given 
these features, various parent councils have been characterized as ‘proforma’ units and 
public relations vehicles, not democratic decision-making bodies or policy-making entities 
(e.g., Davies 1987, Mann 1974, 1977, Popkewitz 1979). Thus parent influence in these 
arenas is more a goal to be pursued than a condition that has been realized, especially for 
low-income and minority populations (e.g., DeLacy 1992, Fine 1993). 



The above pattern is produced, in part, by the principal’s capacity to preempt or curb 
parent voice. That is not to say principals are omnipotent actors. At times besieged by 
community pressures and constrained by community expectations, principals mav be 
‘captives of their environments’ (McPherson et al. 1975), powerless middle managers 
(e.g., Goldring 1993) caught in cross-currents of legislative mandates, district regulations, 
union contracts, constituency demands, teacher expectations, student pressures and their 
own convictions. Still, by virtue ol their position as gatekeepers, principals can filter 
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demands and affect deliberations in potent ways. They can leverage the composition of 
councils, an advantage that enables them to invite traditional supporters to be members, 
coopt vocal critics and ‘socialize’ parents into a supportive, at times submissive role (e.g.. 
Goldring 1993, Malen ct ai 1990). As the ones in charge of and accountable for the 
schools, principals have resources (e.g., stature, information, prerogatives) that can be 
used to control the agenda and ‘create an aura of smooth sailing and mutual admiration 
that [leaves] policy determination intact in the principal’s hands’ (Mann 1974: 295). 

The principal’s ability to control decision processes and outcomes is augmented bv 
teachers’ willingness to align with the principal to keep major issues in the purview o^* 
professionals (e.g., Berman, Weiler Associates 1984, Mann 1974) and the ability to circuit 
contentious topics to private arenas such as a ‘subcommittee’ of principals and teachers 
(e.g., Malen and Ogawa 1988). The pattern is also the result of parents’ reluctance to 
challenge the dynamics. For a mix of reasons such as deference to the expertise of 
professionals, limited information on actual school operations, ‘serve and support’ 
orientations, appreciation for being ‘invited’ to join the council, parents tend to be 
reticent partisans (e.g., Berman, Weiler Associates 1984, Chapman and Boyd 1986, 
Salisbury 1980). Further, norms surrounding professional prerogatives and harmonious 
interactions can mute discussion, muzzle conflict and maintain traditional patterns of 
power (e.g., Huguenin et al. 1979, Malen and Ogawa 1988). The often vague but narrow* 
authority delegated and the modest supports (e.g., time, money) provided also restrict 
parents’ incentives and opportunities for influence (e.g., Berman, Weiler Associates 1984, 
Fager 1993). Finally, the propensity for participation to be socially stratified suggests that 
matters of race, ethnicity and economics affect parent access to, hence prospects for 
influence in these arenas (e.g.. Fine 1993, Malen and Ogawa 1988, Mann 1977). 



Alternative styles of play 

Whether efforts to lift the structural limits on parents’ influence through policies that 
grant parents choice as well as voice will succeed remains an open, empirical question. 
Data on the impact of parent choice on the capacity to influence policy are thin, but they 
suggest the option to exit one school and enroll in another does not translate into influence 
on school policies, particularly for low-income and minority populations (e.g., Cohen and 
Farrar 1977, Kirp 1992, Moore and Davenport 1989). The most current, visible and 
studied experiment with school-based boards that significantly alter the balance of 
professional-parent power is under way in Chicago (Moore 1991). Even here, the pattern 
of limited parent influence is apparent on elected councils that give community members a 
numerical advantage, grant them the right to hirc^fire the principal and otherwise expand 
their formal powers (Bryk et al. 1993, Wong 1994). There are sites where parents have 
become active through ‘adversarial politics’ and sites where principals have stimulated 
and/or parents have seized opportunities to move toward ‘strong democracy’ (Rollow 
and Bryk 1993b). But the incidence of ‘maintenance politics’ and ‘consolidated principal 
power’ suggests parents may be peripheral players at many sites. Although policy 
provisions redistribute formal powers in ways that should redound to the parents’ 
advantage, factors that constrain parent influence may still be operative (Malen 1994h. 
Wong 1994). 
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Outcomes 

Professional-patron interactions in these arenas beget mixed reviews. Across studies, 
professionals express appreciation for the support parents provide and concerns about the 
stress generated by the inclusion of constituency groups in decision areas and the 
apprehension that issues could get ‘out of hand' (e.g., Chapman and Boyd 1986, Wiles 
1974). Parents report gratitude for instrinsic rewards they procure (e.g., a sense of 
belonging) but frustration with ‘token involvement.' Professionals and patrons indicate 
that interactions can foster understanding among individuals and groups and intensify 
tensions among them; they can foster support for and intensify dissatisfaction w'ith the 
school (e.g., McLeese 1992). 

While council interactions engender mixed sentiments, the evidence indicates that 
traditional professional-patron influence relationships are not fundamentally altered and 
may well be reinforced because the formal arenas operate as vehicles to air complaints and 
assuage concerns (Mann 1974, McLeese 1992); as forums to rally support for/reduce 
resistance to policies made elsewhere; as symbols of parents' right to voice in decisions and 
as signs that the organization recognizes that right. In these and other ways, the formal 
arenas can regulate conflict, reduce the likelihood that familiar influence relationship will 
be challenged and increase the chances that established relationships will be sustained 
(Malen et ai 1990, Popkewitz 1979). It is plausible that interactions could catalyze changes 
more commensurate with reform expectations (e.g,, Moore 1991, Salisbury 1980), but the 
evidence to date suggests that maintenance patterns may be more probable. 

The available evidence also indicates that council interactions have not substantially 
affected the quality and distribution of educational outcomes. The councils may stimulate 
adjustments* but these are often ‘cosmetic' or ‘cutback' in nature, in part because the 
tendency to revive parent councils during periods of intense fiscal strain puts the focus 
more on what to cut than how to improve (e.g.. Fine 1993, Malen 1994a, McLeese 1992). 
That councils ‘struggled to maintain theii basic operations, few produced significant 
improvements' captures the conclusion of much of the research (Berman, Weiler 
Associates 1984: ii, Malen et aL 1990). Whether these tendencies will be reversed under 
‘empowered' councils created by the Chicago reform remains an open, empirical question. 
Various styles of play are evolving; signs of ‘democratic politics’ and organizational 
adjustments are surfacing in about a third of the elementary schools (Bryk et ai 1993). 
Ongoing research on how these developments affect the patterns of power and the 
quality ' distribution of services should bolster our knowledge of (a) the conditions that 
precipitate different patterns of politics and (b) the connections between governance 
structures, political processes and education outcomes (Malen 1994b). 

Professional-patron transactions in informal arenas 

Professionals, parents and community residents interact through informal exchanges. 
These transactions have not received much empirical attention, but several studies address 
how principals manage exchanges with parents and publics. 



S hikes 

The studies indicate that, as in any political exchange, the capacity of authorities or 
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‘allocators’ of resources to manage conflicts that arise as partisans or ‘petitioners’ make 
demands on the school is a central issue (Summerfield 1971). The amount of resources, the 
distribution of services, the dispersement of rewards or sanctions and the meaning of 
propriety and fairness are also matters of concern and contest (e.g.. Blase 1989, 1991a). 



prominent patterns and strate^^ies 

The actual or anticipated tensions are mediated largely by the principal through strategies 
to avert or contain conflict (e.g.. Hempel 1986, Wiles 1974), The principal, structurally 
situated as ‘gatekeeper,’ is positioned to buffer the school from external influences and to 
filter, forward or forestall demands. That is not to say principals act unilaterally or 
uniformly. Different communities engender different dynamics (e.g., Bryk e( al. 1993) but 
in all cases principals surface as key actors whose primary political function is to ‘minimize 
conflict between the community and the neighborhood school’ (Summerfield 1971:93). 
Their strategies have been most fully articulated by Summerfield (1971). Likening 
‘neighborhood based’ politics to interest group politics, Summerfield argues that 
principals recognize the ‘potential power of the public and its groups’ and use four major 
situationally derived strategies to contain conflict and procure deference (1971:4). 

First, principals act as leaders. They seek resources from central authorities and use 
acquisitions to reinforce community support and redirect conflict toward central rather 
than school authorities. Parents and publics defer to school authorities in exchange for 
their signs of hard work or their success in securing resources. Second, principals behave as 
passivists. Amidst the presence of need but in the absence of a community impulse for 
action, passivists do not press for resources. This strategy avoids conflict and procures 
deference through limited knowledge of unmet needs. Third, principals act as symbol 
managers who lack the community consensus to mount resource campaigns and rely on 
‘symbolic reassurances’ to ‘assuage parental anxiety’ (Summerfield 1971:87). Deference 
flows from a ‘denial of real problems’ (Summerfield 1971:95). Finally, principals act as 
‘nice neutrals’ who occasionally call on the community to petition authorities but typically 
operate so that discontent is not aroused. Deference is secured by sustaining the perception 
that the school is doing well. 

More recent works document additional actions that principals take to manage 
conflict with parents or community groups. Principals may selectively enforce discipline 
policies to ‘avoid direct confrontation with outsiders,* notably parents W'ho might expand 
the scope of conflict by involving the board, the courts or others (Corbett 1991: 94), This 
strategy accommodates some parents but, trom the teachers’ standpoint, undermines their 
authority and erodes the integrity of instruction, the consistency of discipline and the 
fairness of rules. Under pressure from high-status parents, principals learn to ‘finesse 
requirements, to “wink” at improprieties and develop “live” and “let live” agreements’ 
(Hempel 1986:27). They also press teachers to alter grades, modify class content, adjust 
homework, or grant ‘favored status’ to students in particular programs (Blase 1988). 
These actions suggest that parents influence through private but poignant exchanges. 
They indicate that principals are not simply buffers that insulate the school from outside 
forces, but arbiters of disputes, negotiators of private compacts and conduits for parent 
influence on programs and practices. 
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Data on the frequency and impact of these strategies are limited but several observations 
can be made. The broad strategies arrayed by Summerfield seek to minimize conflict^ not 
equalize power. They enable principals to regulate whether and how patrons are engaged 
in efforts to secure resources and address problems. Since principals who act as 
spokespersons for neighborhoods are better positioned to secure allocations, patterns of 
neighborhood politics may have consequential effects on the distribution of resources to 
schools, if not the distribution of power among professionals and patrons at schools. 
Whether individualized private agreements fundamentally alter the professional-patron 
power equation or intermittently moderate it, select parents exert influence on important 
aspects of the school. The cases suggest micro-sized deals have ‘more than “micro-sized’’ 
effects’ (Corbett 1991:87). They may undermine teachers’ efficacy, lower morale, 
intensify stress and erode commitment, particularly when the deals violate cherished 
norms of propriety and fairness (e.g.. Blase 1988, Corbett 1991). They may affect student 
attitudes and student access to programs. They may placate the demands of select parents 
in ways that are unfair to less vocal or powerful constituencies. They may ‘maintain 
smooth operations by deflecting fundamental challenges to those operations’ (Bryk et al. 
1993:7) and thereby reinforce existing patterns of power and privilege (e.g., Rollow and 
Bryk 1993a). 



Principai-teacher transactions in formal decision arenas 

Principals and teachers interact in a variety of formal arenas like faculty meetings, site 
councils and improvement teams. These shared decision-making forums have been part of 
school governance structures for decades and have been examined through surveys of 
participants’ responses and case studies of decision dynamics.’® 



St likes 

Surveys and case studies indicate that transactions center on tensions surrounding who has 
the legitimate right to make decisions in particular territorial (e.g., schoolwide, classroom 
bounded) and topical domains (e.g., budget, personnel, curriculum, instruction). 
Principals and teachers are not monolithic groups. Principals are inclined, however, to see 
certain topics (e.g., budget, personnel) and territories (e.g., schoolwide policy) as 
administrative prerogatives in part because authority over these matters has been vested in 
the principal’s office (e.g., Conley 1991, Weiss 1993). Teachers are interested in acquiring 
influence in these domains and protecting their authority over other areas, notably 
classroom instruction (e.g., Bacharach et al. 1986, Rowan 1990). Since topics and terrains 
of interest to both parties fall in ‘contested zones’ (Hanson 1981), principals and teachers 
negotiate who should have influence on particular decisions. They constantly broker the 
boundaries of their respective ‘spheres of influence’ (Hanson 1981). In so doing, they 
negotiate what if any changes will be permitted in school policies/ practices and what (or 
whose) conception of the school will prevail (e.g., Ball 1987). 
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Prominent pattern 

Principals and teachers tend to manage these tensions through polite exchanges that 
mirror and ntaintain the traditional pattern of power wherein principals retain control 
over school-level policy decisions and teachers retain discretion over classroom-lcvel 
practices (e.g., Duke et ai 1981, Malen and Ogawa 1988). Corwin captures the essence of 
the transaction: ‘Teachers purchase discretion within classrooms by relinquishing their 
opportunity to influence school policy’ (1981: 276). While there are exceptions^ this 
pattern captures the dominant themes in research on principal-teacher interactions in 
formal arenas. Since studies have embraced pluralistic views of power that assume partisans 
(teachers) can influence authorities (principals), the maintenance of conventional relations 
is an unanticipated finding. It is apparent, however, in that major topics (e.g., budget, 
personnel) get mentioned but aie not regularly addressed (e.g., Malen ct aL 1990, Weiss 
1993). Teachers view agenda items as i-rivial and tangential, as ‘small decisions’ (Mauriel 
and Lindquist 1989) and depict options for input as token gestures that rubberstamp 
decisions already made (e.g., Johnson 1989, 1990) as ‘pseudo-participation’ (Ball 1987). 



Strati' i^k's 

The above pattern is prouuccd in part by principals’ capacity to control decision 
processes. Given their position, principals are inclined and equipped to protect their 
managerial prerogatives by controlling the agenda content, meeting format and 
information flow (e.g.. Ball 1987, Corcoran 1987, Gronn 1984, Malen and Ogawa 1988, 
Mann 1974). In some cases they reciuit supportive teachers as council members, form 
coalitions with teacher allies or overturn troubling decisions by not implementing them 
(e.g., Bryk ct al. 1993, Hanson 1981, McLecso 1992, Weiss and Cambone 1993). But the 
pattern is also the result of teachers’ reluctance to challenge the principal’s definition of the 
situation, a reluctance shaped by many factors but rooted in the fear of social and 
professional sanctions (e.g., being cast as a troublemaker, a malcontent) that may be 
applied by principals and pe-.rs alike (e.g., Ccjrroran 1987, Duke ct ai 1981). Such 
sanctions (actual or anticipated) aie potent because they can taint reputations, jeopardize 
advancements and denigrate persons (e.g.. Ball 1987, Weiss ct ai 1992). Further, they arc 
perpetually reinforced by ingrained norms (e.g., harmony, civility) that can mute dissent, 
niinimize conflict, and maintain stability (Malen and Ogawa 1988). Finally, the pattern 
may be related to the limited authority delegated to sites and the modest supports (e.g., 
time, money) provided (e.g., David and Peterson 1984, Fish 1994, Stevenson and Pellicer 
1992). 



Altcrfhiti}’c styles of play 

The prominent pattern is not universal. In some settings teaclters report that they 
influence school policy decisions (e.g., Bryk ct ai 1993, Carnov and MacDonell 1990, 
DcLacy 1990, 1992, Sniylie 1994, White 1992). Even in these sites, liowever, their 
influence is contingent on the principals’ willingness to s^are power (e.g., Smylie 1992, 
Weiss and Cambone 1993) and the administrators’ (district and building) propensity to 
disperse responsibility for decisions on contentious issues like budget cuts (e.g., Corcoran 
1987, McLeese 1992, Smylie and Tuermcr 1992). Thus it is, as Weiss notes, 'hard to avoid 
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the sense. . . teachers are being coopted/ rather than ‘empowered’ (1993:89). 

To be sure, there are cases in which teachers mobilize coalitions that effectively check 
the principal’s capacity to control policy decisions or override principal-supported or 
principal-instigated initiatives (e.g., Hanson 1981, Muncey and McQuillan 1992, Weiss 
and Cambrone 1993). There arc instances where teachers voluntarily align with the 
principal’s agenda around sets of shared interests (e.g., Goldman et ai 1993). There may 
be instances in which teachers initiate as well as ‘implement’ policy forged elsewhere. But 
such episodic interruptions do not markedly alter the dominant pattern wherein site actors 
‘make’ policy within fairly narrow parameters set by the broader system (Fish 1994, 
Hargreaves 1991), and, within these circumscribed boundaries, principals retain control of 
schoolwidc decisions and teachers retain control of classroom-specific decisions (e.g.. Ball 
1987, McLccsc 1992). Despite the recurrent infusion of ‘new’ structures to bolster 
teachers’ influence, the traditional pattern persists, even in sites with extensive experience 
in and commitment to shared decisions (Lichtenstein ct dl. 1992, Malen 1993, Weiss 1993). 



Principal-teacher interactions in these formal arenas engender consequential effects. The 
studies indicate chat interactions can augment or erode teacher efficacy, kindle or curb 
their willingness to participate in decisions, direct or divert attention to the instructional 
component of schools, contribute to or detract from satisfaction with work and 
commitment to the organization (e.g.. Chapman and Boyd 1986, Conway 1984, Rowan 
1990, Shavelson 1981, Weiss ei ai 1992). By and large, teachers may be initially 
enthusiastic. But they get weary and w'ary. Tliey get exliausted by the demands and 
become skeptical of the prospects tor meaningful influence and suspicious of the requests 
for their involvement (e.g., Johnson 1990, Malen dl. 1990). Principals are also 
apprehensive. While some endorse the broad ideal, they too get exhausted and frustrated 
by the demands of participatory processes and struggle to retain control over issues 
perceived to fall within their topical and territorial domains (e.g., Bennett cf al. 1992, 
McLccsc 1992). While incremental changes mav be brokered, major changes in actor 
roles 'relationships or school opcrations/'outcomcs are not apparent in many of the settings 
studied (e.g., Berman, Weiler Associates 1984, Bryk c/ iil. 1993, Malen 1993, McLecse 
1992, Weiss and Cambone 1993). The link between teacher participation in school 
decision-making and the alteration or improvement of classroom instruction is difficult to 
establish, but this ‘classroom connection’ (DeLaev 1990, 1992), is not apparent in most 
sites studied (e.g., Fullan 1993, Smylie 1994). 

An analysis ot reasons for these outcomes goes bevond the scope of this chapter. 
What is more relevant here is that, despite mixed responses, there are strong indications 
that these structures serve important political functions, comparable to those of parent 
councils. Thev operate as vehicles to air complaints and assuage concerns (e.g., Ball 1987, 
Mann 1974, McLccsc 1992); as forums to rally support tor policies made elsewhere (e.g., 
Hanson 1991, Malen 1993, 1994a); as symbols of teachers’ right to a voice in decisions and 
as signs that the organization recognizes that right. In the>e and other ways, interaetii.ns 
in formal decision arenas can reduce the likelihood that traditional patterns ot influence 
W'ill be challenged and inrrcase the likelihood that established patterns will be sustained. It 
is possible to engender effect^ more c^Moistent with retorm expectations (e.g., (ioldman ct 
dl. 1993), but the evidence suggests ni.nmen.mce patterns may be more prc^'iable. 
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Principal-teacher transactions in informal arenas 

Principals and teachers interact through a variety of informal contacts that occur in 
schools. Many writings allude to the political character of these conversations, but few 
array the political dynamics of principal-teacher exchanges in these ‘backstage* arenas. “ 
The relatively recent efforts to examine these exchanges from explicitly political 
perspectives are derived from ethnographic studies of ‘everyday interactions’ in schools, 
case accounts of ‘change* (leadership succession, program adjustments, career advance- 
ments) and reports of political practices in schools (c.g., Ball 1987, Blase 1989, 1991a, 
1991c). 



Stakes 

These works suggest that teachers* professional security and integrity are at risk. Simply 
said, teachers arc vulnerable to the criticisms of principals, peers, parents and students 
(c.g.. Blase 1988). Thus they insulate themselves from the pressure and pain of interactions 
that can damage their reputations, diminish the quality of their work life and disrupt their 
ability to carry out their responsibilities in ways congruent with their views and values. 
They are cognizant of the principal's po\ver to support or sanction their actions. Principals 
can allocate discretionary funds, adjust assignments, influence evaluations and promotions 
and otherwise affect teachers* w^cll-being. The vulnerability of their position, the 
uncertainty of the prinapal’s response, and the perception that principals (and others) 
practice ‘favoritism* (Blase 1988) in the distribution of rewards and reprisals make 
‘everyday interactions* consequential conversations for teachers. 

From the vantage point of principals, what is at stake is their capacity to exercise 
control over and engender commitment to school policies practices (Ball 1987: 84). As the 
one ultimately responsible for the organization, the principal is in a vulnerable as well as a 
pivotal position. Their stature in the svstem. their ability to carry out their duties in ways 
congruent With their views and values arc on trial (c.g.. Bridges 1970, Hanson 1981). 
Thus both principals and teachers seek to protect their well being, preserve their respective 
‘spheres ol influence’ (Hanson 1981), and prv>cure a climate oI harmony in tlv school and 
an image of legiiima»-v in the community (c.g.. Ball 1987, Blase 1991a), 



PremitufU partmi litul <rrarr^fr\ dlrmunir styles o/ play 

Teachers and principals tend to manage these interrelated interest s and uncertainties 
through strategics that maintain familiar role boundaries and established organizational 
pr.irtices. While there arc exceptions, the maintenance pattern is prominent in the studies 
and is pri)diiced through strategies indicative of. but iu>l conimed ti>. those aNsociaied w ith 
the subtle faces of jnswer. 

ri‘ 4 if/fcr?' «fwfryir5: Teachers, gcncrallv speaking, deplov a set of protective strategies with 
prinsipals. F<dluwing Blase’s (19S8) iv|M>l<igy v>I learned res|>iUises, teachers acsjuiesce 
I hcv accede directives and requests initiated or supported by the principal even though 
the acinms sought and securcti niav violate their views of ethical practice. Fhcy confium 
to rules and norms m pan because thev concur with them and in pan because tlicv 
salculatc the costs of s|ucsitoning them (c.g.. alienating the principal, evc’king santtUMis 
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from the principal), rhey circumvent (c.g.. quietly disregard directives)^ sabotage 
(surreptitiously undermine the principal’s credibility through gossip, innuendo), and 
adopt other forms of ^passive resistance* (Blase 1988). They ignore requests or create 
ingenious responses that blunt or ‘veto* directives primarily because the requests violate 
their views and values. 

Teachers also deploy a set of promotional strategies, apparent in efforts to ingratiate 
by flattering or appeasing the principal, to voice positions in diplomatic ways, and, in rare 
instances, to confront directly the issues at hand (Blase 1988, 1989). Moreover, teachers 
deploy what might be termed ‘preparatory strategies* to accumulate resources for 
influence (c.g., do extra work, secure visibility for work, develop expertise for more 
informed advocacy). On occasion they use these and other resources to mobilize factions 
and forgo coalitions, to persuade and pressure principals, to advocMte and advance counter- 
proposals and contain or curtail the principal’s initiatives (Blase 1991a, Hanson 1981). But 
these more assertive, collective strategics appear to interrupt, not overturn, the reliance on 
protective, individualized strategies of ‘acquiescence’, ‘avoidance’, and ‘accommodation’ 
(Blase 1991a: 363). As earlier noted, teachers appear to be ’reluctant partisans* tor many 
reasons, including the fear of censure and sanction that mav be imposed by principals and 
peers (Blase 1988). While teachers* strategies to influence principals will vary with the 
issue, the ‘style’ of the principal and the strength of alignments, ‘protective* strategies arc 
pronounced in the sites studied. 

Principals’ strategies: Principals, generally speaking, employ an array ot control strategies 
with teachers. Principals may learn through induction processes to avoid or contain 
conflict (Marshall and Mitchell 1991). Be it for these or other reasons including a genuine 
desire to advance their view ot what is best tor the school (Hanson 1981), principals may 
coniine agendas to safe issues, ‘consult’ with teachers selectively «>r ritualistically to 
preempt or coopt resistance (Ball 1987, Blase 1988); broker agreements or grant favors that 
dispel opposition, engender indebtedness, or ‘induce loyalty’ (Blase 1988: 163, Ball 1987). 
Thev may ‘stifle talk* (Ball 1987: 110) or ‘silence* teachers (/ nderson 1991: 136) through 
rhetorical devices that define discussion as ‘subversive’ action, break faculties into 
fragmented factions and or ‘stigmatize and isolate opponents‘ Ball 1987: 137). rhey may 
also manipulate the information flow and ‘manage the meahings* ascribed to actions 
(Anderson 1991: 122). While these and other strategics do not go uncontested, and while 
their form and frequency may vary w'ith the ‘style* of the principal and the issue at hand, 
the stock of strategics suggests principals can effectively ‘block, stifle, ilissuade or ignore 
grtsups in school who advocate change' tBall 1987:79, Berman and McLaughlin 1978. 
McLaughlin 1987). Principals can and do deploy other strategies. I hey can opalesce (a\ 
\sell as control) teachers rlirough moral suasion (c.g.. Circenhcld 1991); thev can ‘bring 
out the best in teachers* with strategies (e.g., recognition, praise) that m.n- engender a 
ditTerciit style ot play, if not a different balance of power (Blase and Kirbv 1992. Circenfield 
1991). Still, the prominent pattern in studies ('»t ‘everd.av mteraetions* is marked nv 
^^rateglc^ that cumulatively and synergistically sustain C(>nventii>nal ndes and practices. 

While this prominent pattern is not universal, it appears durable. Sitnplv put, various 
efforts to redefine roles (c.g.. to create teacher leader posts) or otherwise ‘change* schotds 
have a tough time taking hold in part because the subtle exchanges between prniLipals and 
teat hers tTansl.itc ‘ness * veimirt s int*' t nnvent ioimI arraniicmcnts (e.i:,, Li:iL 19' Hi. 

1993). C'dse studies of these initiatives indieafe that feac liers .iiul prituip.iU brisker 
piovisiom to avert the social satKtions and contentious exchanges that can accompany the 
rrdcfmition of roles and relationships in organizations (e g.. Malcn and Hart 19H“.i. 
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1987b). Accounts of other change ventures suggest that various initiatives are subject to 
ongoing political negotiations that often marginalize the impact of the planned change 
(e.g., McLaughlin 1987, Muncey and McQuillan 1992, Wcatherley and Lipsky 1977). To 
be clear, these outcomes ought not be construed as indictments of educators’ character, 
competence or courage but as responses to a host ot pressures that evoke survival tactics 
and protective posturings.*^ 



These informal exchanges appear to have contingent effects on teachers. When principals 
rely on ‘control’ strategics, teachers may become ’less engaged, less motivated and less 
committed’ (Blase 1988: 124); when principals exert pressure and teachers accede to 
demands that violate their values, teachers may become more stressed and more inclined to 
exit the occupation (Blase 1988: 154). Conversely, other strategies may enhance teachers* 
morale and commitment lo the school (Blase and Kirby 1992). 

The ‘politics* of principal-teacher interactions is a major source of stress for principals 
(Bridges 1970, Marshall and Mitchell 1991) and a force that has organizational effects. As 
in any polity, informal exchanges between principals and teachers ‘bring an acceptable 
degree of order and stability* to the school (Hanson 1981; 266) .ind tend to make change, 
for better or worse, an incremental if not an incidental outcome (e.g.. Ball 1987). 



Observations on the ‘micropolitics’ of schools 

This illustrative at rese.ircli on the ‘micropolitics’ of schools supports three general 
observations. 

First, the 'micropohtics* ot schooh is a disparate held. Its conceptual boundaries and 
distinctive features await detmition. The spectrum ot work suggests the terrain is elusive, 
at times all-inclusive. Bv some .iccounts. anv human interaction iN a p<ilitical interaction, 
everv conversation is a caucus, everv move is a maneuver that somehow affects reflects the 
‘politics’ ot the site. (!iearlv, \.onversations can be sources ot political mtclhgence, arenas 
of pohtK.iI negotiation, ctniduits tor political connections and avenues ot political 
lufluenLe, Asuons ^an have political c^^n^tv]Ut.ll^.c^ sslictlicr they are meant to or not. But, 
it micropolitics is much ado about cscrvilimg, is it imicli .ijo ab»nit anything:' What is tin 
e^M'iKr of micropolitics? How docs it differ trom macropolitics? Or does it? Is 
‘ micropi'htics* thtined hv rlu‘ si/e ot the areu.ir I he Ie\el ol the svsteiiif The unit ot 
an.ilvsis, which in works us'i^'WeiJ ht re sir’ n In s troni dir poi hr ot die iiuluidual ri« the 
p<»lirv the org.im/.Hioii ' Is n detined bv i lie stvle ot plas' r Is nikiopolif u s esseiif i.illy tlu- 
|*ohtics "t 'pns aii/atioii (V hallsv.luieidn I96()j. .i |’oiiiu.s iImI roijliht.s die s^.o[k' v>i 
uMilliit to safe issues, restricts the game to msider exclunges and puts the emphasis on the 
jcUUisinon ol .RcjcniscciKf? IS Uik r i »[>oi 1 1 k s a limiU'd set ot g.iiiks lit llir hloadcl ‘ckologv 
ot iMined 'liU'n'tic in -eiorf, wluf irr ’;]! >'[u'.t'u,ii p.trame'ris 

diumc'uishmg fe.iroris ot die hrld^ | oroMH’- b. , i*' iddr- ss riiesr issues ,ue muler 

wav le g . Hat. iiarai fi md Mundelt Hail K-’How .md Itrvk l9'^3b). W inie 

-j-Aei' 'pnu. 1st ^ h.!\c !i'‘t set ^■!»‘lded a lom-rnee detiiee' '! i . dirs h.ivr durc t rd ,e'r:;';on 
the need t^'r o'nuTtu.i! c lariticatioii un-i ; “ ,■ 'k- to guide res* ir< n and 

gr^’inul undcr''t nulmes 

’H’lOiut. It ‘»nc aoc io'' 'O' oumn n •: t ' t ■ - 'u- . t‘ 
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the acquisition and exercise of power in a polity, an assumption upheld in this ^hapter, 
then one challenge confronting the field is the fortification of a research base for whatever 
‘face' of power is the focus of study. Much of the research reviewed here concentrates on 
the first face and examines how power is manifest in influence (or non-influence) on 
decisions. The prominent patterns indicate that neither parents nor teachers exercise 
significant influence on significant issues in formal decision arenas. While there arc 
exceptions, the tendency for processes to maintain familiar power configurations is 
pronounced. Our capacity to account for these dynamics is constrained by the lack of 
longitudinal and comparative data. Further, our capacity to grapple with the consequences 
of different patterns of politics is constrained bv the limited attention to connections 
between political processes and education outcomes. More robust designs that probe actor 
relations, the conditions that produce, perpetuate or precipitate shifts in patterns of 
politics and the consequences of these styles of play for the distribution of valued outcomes 
would bolster our ability to interpret the politics in schools. Moreover, much ot the 
research review' ed here underscores the importance of examining additional ‘faces' of 
power. Actor roles, strategies and interactions in formal and informal arenas resemble the 
subtle, covert processes associated with the second and third faces of power. A problem 
here, however, is that these processes are exceedingly difficult to untangle. Efforts to get 
at them encounter methodological minefields that scholars have tried to attend, largely 
through applications ot anthropological methods that require exien^»ive and intensive time 
in the setting under study. T he most credible research in this tradition has been based on 
years of time in the sites of study (e.g., Gaventa 1980). The extensive ethnographic w'ork 
required to illuminate these subtle processes W'ould be a substantial investment but an 
important, if not essential complement to the research presently available. 

Third, it power ii a key component ot politics, then attending to the relationship 
between the three taces of power constitutes another challenge. One way to view the 
relationship is to see the taces as complementary. To illustrate, the nrst face concentrates 
on overt political action in decision arenas, on how power is activated and exercised. The 
second and third faces uncover the subtle precursors of political action such as how- 
political orientations are tormed, political efficaev is acquired, power resources arc 
accumulated, public issues are defined and how broad structures a^ well as actor strategics 
converge to regulate the flow ot influence. Taken l‘>gether the three faces give a fuller 
understanding of political processes.’^ Rt'cognizing that there are other w-avs to attend to 
the multidimensional nature ot power, the point to be made is tliat diverse efforts to map 
power relatiiHis in schools are important steps. But these efforts might yield a more 
comprehensive, coherent account ot politics it the 'laces' nt power were integrated nu»re 
effect iyelv. 

These three olsservations could be made about the study of polities writ large, not 
iust the studv of 'nncropiditics' per This chapter leaves to (utiers delMtes about the 
\alidiiv and virtue ot even making a distinction between 'micrt^' and ‘tnaero' politics. 
Wh.it seems crucj.il is that wo undersiand politics as a torce. tor gt^'sj or ill. and work to 
develop a keener understanding ot the complexities and the consequences of power 
relations and ptslitital priHOsses. The scIuhs) iseertainlv a seiisilfle place to anchor effort. It 
i' an institution tor p<^htieal s^Kializ.uion, an obieet ot p^shtie.il contest and an arena of 
|H>iitk.ii negotiation, b sureiv a poiitv tlie warr our tervent attention ,nui our tlne^t 
analysis. 
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1. Following Gamson (1968). authorities arc organizational actors with the tornial power to make 
binding decisions. Partisans are unofficial actors who might influence authorities While authorities 
mav influence partisans and other authorities, the kev distinction is their formal power to make binding 
decisions. 

2 W'hile studies often cast politics as an unanticipated barrier lo ilie consimant installation oi proposed 
changes or ax a peripheral problem to be averted by training in ‘Ininian relations' (Holman and Deal 
1991). they have documented the presence ot ‘politics* in schools. 

3. Historians, philosophers, sociologists, anthropologists, critical theorists and others have addressed 
politicallv consequential aspects of schools (e.g., their social -civic purposes; the impact ot governmental 
actions, public pressures and community mores on schools; the accommodations made to maintain the 
appearance of orderly, legitimate operations in schools). These works reveal the political character of 
schsKils and provide general profiles of pow'er relations in schools, but they do not focus on the 
processes through which proximate actors (i.e., principals, teachers, parents, students) exercise power, 
or the manner in which contexts mediate their ability to influence policy or practice 

A. Acciiuiiis of dvads of master-mentor teachers, coalitions of schovfl commumtv groups or partnerships 
of various sorts illuxtrate the maze of subsystems addressed (e g., Baker 1994, Conley cr u/. in press. 
Heckman cf ii/. 1994). Studies of teachers as 'policy brokers' in the classroom (e.g., Schwille ft al. 1980, 
1983) and accounts of classroom interactions indicate that 'authorities* (teachers) and 'partisans' 
(students) develop 'treaties' that have both attitudinal and instructional consequences (Powell ft jI. 
1985. see aKo. McNeil 1986, Sedlak n ul. 1986). These and other w^orks suggest the classroom may be a 
telling 'micropolitical* arena (e.g., Bloome and W'lllet 1991, Elmore 1987, (iuttman 1989). Cases of 
adult student or peer group interatnoiis in informal arenas m.iv illuminate school politics, particularly 
political ssscialization processes (e.g.. Blase 1991c, Opoiow 1991). BeVsiiid einbiai.iiig multiple arenas, 
studies concentrate on different aspects of power and politics such as the interests and ideologies of 
actors, their 'assumptive w'orlds,' or percepiual screens (e.g., Marshall and Miicliell 1991). ilicir 'logits 
of action,’ their sets of assumptions about means-end relationships (eg.. Bacharach and Mundell 1993), 
e\en their ‘inner struggles’ for ‘idemitv in institutions that have the powei to legniniaie t)i 
deiegitimate their voices’ (Anderson and Herr 1993; 59). Some emphasize the strategy of ideological 
control, the management of meanings and myths and the suppression ot dissent (f .g., Anderson 1990); 
tIu* 'politics' surrininding .i partiriil.ir p<di< v action (e g , B.ill and Bo.wc 1991). or organizational 
phenomenon (e.g.. le.adership succession; personnel selection), or the iiuniier in winch issues <4 rase 
and gender art* evident in and influenced bv the micrvipoliticx ot xclumls (e.g.. Ball 1987. Maishall 

1993). 

5. Fstr an overview of parent involvement and s<unniunitv anitrol nut\ iiuciits, see. C'ampbell ir ,j/. 
(19>s7). McLecse (1992), Reed and Mitchell (1973). Rolh'W and Brvk (1993b), Tyack (1981) 

Studies have l^cen conducted b\ parent adviKacv groups, research msiitutcs. Ciiinniumtv activist 
orgamzalioiis and pcotessors. The data are pleiiutui bui [>ioblvniaP.c . While sursev iiixirumeiits can 
elicit relevant data on compliance items (e.g . whether counulx nieci) and secure global assessments ot 
participants' involvement m school affairs, tfiev do not generate the detailed depictions of decision- 
making dvnannes needed to determine whether ‘involveiiienl* at various stages ot the prixess translates 
into nuaningtul or meager influence on niaior or minor ixsvn s I nclui krd bv tlu- corrobv'r.inng (or 
correcting) patterns derived iiorw depictionx ot influeiice pr«>te"e'. general a'xessnn iitx may cloud more 
than elarits .sUKlusivnis aKtut the cmistcllations ot jH>wer and the exercise ot mfluenc'c (Malcn 1994b) 
L'nfortunatelv. tliere are few svstematic studiex ot dixision niakmg dsnainics, (ew cojiiparanve cases 
and few longitudinal examinations (e g.. McLeese 1992). 

Studies condvK ted over the past two decades d»n.uimiit ilui p.mtOx want gre.ifer influetuc on .i broader 
band ot issues th.m c'diuators fleem ipprixprine ^re.ix nt iinitixi iiKlude disi.q'liiie. tuiiuulum. 
progfini. tiinnce ind personnel selection and c'v.iluatiiMi For a resiew . see Mi I ecse (19*>2) 

H As Drachler dcscnlnxl it. dt'rmaii? forces erupt, parents activate and align with Ccniimuniiy gr<v,ipx. 
md. if sin b Mii'bsljzatioii escalates, the ‘ncighborhmxd sthoi.] jc.in becomej the people's citv hall' 
|‘/‘y). the ('h)ect and arena of intense cotiflicl tfiat can ['obnze-. at nines paralvze the svstcni Nor 



ill eriptioio laki on ‘.ub. vr^aru!' torm, (Brsk i' < '.MiMiunit’, actiMun ;;ia\ b; 

embraced bv profesxmnals and oprrafe to alter ,ind 'tiipfovr xsovm Still, c'tminuiniTN mobilization 
jmsrx a challenge j'rofcssionaK geiurallv seek to a\eit of ccmtaiii 

I i.v \*. i'. • t'. '! J'. ‘ . !.\al iiii'fcs and oihir iomnmmri !on.is xna|H- the p'Mi'n' ",ii rouTuiiiib: 

s, hivolx b.ur i xaiinned priimnls Iroin flte vanfagt ot the disUnt (». ^ 
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Mitchell 1981, Boyd 1976). Studies of school-based dyiianiics are quite rare (e.g., Rollow and Bryk 
1993b, Wiles 1974). 

10. The sheer volume of research on teacher participation m decision-niaking precludes thorough citation 
here. For reviews, see Conway (1984), Conley (1991), Rowan (1990). Much ot the survey research 
focuses more on psychological dimensions (e.g., how participants feel about involvement) than political 
dimensions (e.g., whether participants influence decision ouiconies). Thus survey data are used to 
inform judgements about expectations for participation and general responses to it. Case studies of 
teacher influence on decisions focus on a small number of schools in a particular context at a point in 
time. Most studies cited here were conducted in LS schools, but some (C.hapnian and Boyd 1986, Ball 
1987, Gronn 1984) were conducted in Australia and Britain. Since Ls studies often sample ‘exemplar’ 
sites, the representativeness of cases is questionable. Since there are few longitudinal or comparative 
studies, the ability to ‘explain’ patterns is hunted. 

11. Mudies ot policy implementation and planned change acknowledge 'politicji jnoblcms,' but iaiel> 
jiialvze political dynamics. Studies that focus on principal-teacher political dvnainics were done in 
schools located in the USA and Britain. 

12. As Hanson described ir, ‘Many teachers were niagnifueni in making it appear as tlmugh ilicy were in 
complete support of an administrator’s formal or informal intervention while all the time they were 
Ignoring its every intent. . . .They genuinely saw themselves as guardians of the classroom and had to 
hold the line against what they considered to be fads. . . “gimmicks” . . . ’ {1981,269). 

13 This e<miextiiali 7 ed interpretation is developed in a number o[ writings. See for example. Ball (1987). 
Blase (1988), Malcn and Hart (1987b), Sarasoii (1990), W'eatlicrley and Lipsky (1977). 

14. Such an orientation has been carefully articulated by Clegg in his treatment of ‘circuits of power' and 
h’' discussion of how this conceptualization enables one to ‘demonstrate how networks of interests are 
actual! V constituted and reproduced through coioeious strategies and unwitting practices’ (C’legg 
1989).' 
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10. Rethinking the public and private spheres: feminist and 
cultural studies perspectives on the politics of education^ 



Catherine Marshall and Gary L, Anderson 



One of the tasks of critical scholarship is to understand how fields of study have been 
constructed. Yearbooks like this one play a strong legitimization role in that they reinforce 
what counts as the politics of education. In this chapter we challenge the parameters 
defining the field of educational politics and the dominance in the field of a single 
paradigm. These parameters have created a structured silence with regard to the exercise of 
power and gender, social class, racial, and sexual difference. By legitimizing new 
paradigms and theories, we hope to broaden the parameters of the field and thus 
contribute to an exploration of these areas of silence. First, we will briefly review current 
feminist theories and work in the interdisciplinary field of cultural studies as they relate to 
educational policy and politics. Then, we will provide an example of how cultural studies 
and feminist theory combine and explore how our definition of the ‘public sphere’ 
determines how we think about educational policy and politics. 



New theories, new paradigms 

Theories, when used heuristically, are lenses or windows that provide a particular view of 
social phenomena, opening up vistas not to be seen from other windov^s^ theories. In this 
way new theoretical perspectives can make visible those aspects of traditional educational 
phenomena made invisible by previous theoretical frames. New theories can also 
illuminate previously ignored phenomena, opening up new area" for critical examination. 
Much as feminist theory in the 1970s opened up the personal as as arena of political 
struggles, feminist and critical theories have problematized and politicized area^ of 
education that previously, it viewed at all, were viewed as nonprcblematic and non- 
political. 

Theories are embedded in paradigms. The dominant paiadigin in the politics of 
education has been characterized by a theorv of society that emphasizes a consensus of 
values, social integration and coherence, and the need for regulation in social affairs 
(Burrell and Morgan 1979). This paradigm includes theoretical approaches to political 
phenomena such as political systems theory, bureaucratic theory, exchange theorv, social 
action theoiy, symbolic interactionism, and theories of negotiated order, ^n this paradigm, 
when conflict and lack ot consensus occur, they arc viewed as temporary aberrations 
which arc ‘fixed* through political processes. The nonrational, paradoxical, non- 
categorized phenomenon or group is seen as a miner disruption. 

The last two decades have seen as increasing interest in theories of society that 
emphasize structural conflict, domination/emancipation, and forms of human agenev 
involving various strategies of appropriatitm. accommodation and resistance. In this 
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chapter we discuss ways of incorporating feminist, critical and postmodern theories and 
cultural studies into the study of the politics of education. 



Feminist theories and cultural studies 

We wish to demonstrate how new theoretical perspectives based on alternative paradigms 
of social analysis both provide new lenses for understanding the politics of education in 
traditional arenas and provide new political arenas that have been hidden by the exclusive 
use of traditional lenses. We will concentrate primarily on the intersection of two 
theoretical lenses: feminist theories and cultural studies. 

Feminist theories have been applied in recent years to the study of pedagogy and 
curriculum, but the predominantly male field of educational politics has generally not 
benefited from its theoretical insights. Cultural studies are currently enjoying considerable 
popularity outside the field of education, and provide an interdisciplinary “ some would 
say anti-disciplinary - approach to cultural analysis that incorporates many of the insights 
of critical, feminist and postmodern theories. 

Both feminist theory and cultural studies provide lenses that force one to re-vision the 
very notion of politics and policy. First, both are concerned with micro-analysis of the 
more covert ways in which power is exercised. This leads researchers to study those areas 
not previously defined as relevant political arenas, e.g., popular culture, informal aspects of 
organizational and social life, and personal experience. 

Second, while politics of education researchers acknowledge that SGc iai institutions 
represent negotiated orders (Bazerman and Lewicki 1983), femini/.t theories and cultural 
studies insist on viewing social negotiation as occurring w'thin uno<|ual and often hidden 
power relations based on class, race, gender, and sexual cnentation. 

Third, feminism and cultural studies challenge the sepiration between theorizing and 
acting. According to Grossberg (1994) ‘cultural studie- is both an intellectual and a 
political tradition. . .where “culture” is simultaneously the ground on which analysis 
proceeds, the object of study, and the site of political cridque and intervention’ (p. 5). The 
same could be said of feminist theory with regard to women’s personal and social 
experiences. 

We will demonstrate these points through illustiiitivc vignettes, through brief 
overviews of cultural studies and feminist theory, and by identifying the intersect between 
these theorists and policy analysis. We will then demonstrate how these theories expand 
our definitions of politics and our notions of the public and private spheres. 



Feminist theories: challenging old definitions, opening new arenas 



Thf federal educaiior^ official (female!) declared 'The proHem nf %ex equity in Hh<>niing has hcen handled by Title 
IX long ago .... I sec no need for further study and legislative action’ and the activists who sp<,nsorcd the a.m sx 
report watched helplessly as their carefully constructed study, aimed at generating new legislatirn with teeth, was 
simply tossed aside as the federal nffinal's vsords hf wtfli the master iiafraiivi- tliat framed issue 

identihcation. 

As the school board meeting agenda continued toward midnight Estelle (Assistaiii Superintendent) and (leorge 
(Superintendent) were on a roll, getting their plans approved willi dwindling resistaiKe and a dwindling audience 
In the bask of her mind. Estelle was preparing for the awkward end of-mceting debnefing. alone with (’reorge. 
with beii'h of them feeling vKtonous and close. Intuitively she knew that part of her |oh was to prevent the g»^xl 
feelings from escalaung into sexual feelings, if she wanted to keep her lob she had to make sure that she. (»eorge. 
lieorgf's wde. community members that nohodv Would sk-w thnt relationship as ilifcatciiing --t susjirst 
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These vignettes illustrate areas in which feminist theory has the potential to inform the 
politics of education. The first vignette sets the stage for discussing some of the differences 
that exist within feminist theory and that will be reviewed in the section. The second vig- 
nette illustrates those informal arenas of politics that are ignored by traditional scholarship, 
but which are recognized by women as a crucial aspecr of educational politics. 



IVrititi^ die \irnin: a diVersiVy oj ptrspa fives 

Feminist theory ‘brings to consciousness facets of our experience as women that 
have ... contradicted predominant theoretical accounts of human life’ (Keohaiie e! id. 
1981: vii). Feminist education scholarship is marginalized, flourishing only when it focuses 
on classrooms and teachers, on children and women. Therefore, feminist scholarship offers 
a challenge to scholars of educational politics to call attention to pow’cr and political 
dynamics that have, heretofore, been occluded by embedded male domination of 
institutions and thought. Politics of education scholars seldom focus on gender; a feminist 
politics of education exists only outside the mainstream (malestrcam) of politics and policy 
analysis. Feminist theories point to new arenas of political contestation and provide 
possible new lenses and tools for reconfiguring current masculinist models, ultimatelv 
benefiting both men and women. 

This section provides a brief overview of three current perspectives within feminist 
thought: liberal feminism, difference feminism, and power and polities feminism. This 
overview provides the grounding for a challenging new field: feminist critical poliev 
analysis in education, or feminist politics of education. 

As with any theoretical developments, feminism has a historv of debates and critiques 
(Eisenstein 1993, Tong 1989, Weiler 1988). One strand of feminist theories and research 
emphasizes the barriers to females* access and choice. This Liberal Feniimsm strand has 
recognized how differential socialization and opportunity have limited women. It has 
generated liberal policies - law's that assume that simply eliminating barriers and pl.icing 
women in positions will change institutional and cultural values, a politically naive stance 
(Ferguson 1984, Marshall 1993). Liberal feminism is the basis for policies such as 
affirmative action, the Equal Rights Amendment, and comparable worth. While working 
for equity has obvious merit, what is missing is the realization that the people with power 
in political, institutional, and professional cultures that created sexisi and differential access 
are being relied on to create new power and access processes and to willinglv and thought- 
fully give up their power and privilege. 

Dijjerence Feminism is a second strand en>phasi7ing and ippreciating women’s 
perspectives and differences. Tong calls this psychoanalytical feminism: Eisenstein calls it 
the ‘women’s studies’ strand. It differs from traditional sex roles socialization theory in 
that Difference clearly posits a need to value women’s wavs. By demonstrating that 
women have different socialization, different orientations to moral decisionmaking, ways 
of knowing, and ethics (Belenky rf al. 1986, Chodorow 1978, Gilligan 1982, Noddings 
1988), this strand names and values women’s subjective experience. This strand makes an 
important c(’>iitributu>n; it validate women s studie.>; it pfvvvido a \.)iallengiiig critique to 
every field whose theory and research haw has excluded w omen, from medicine to political 
science to literature, to history and all sc ences. However, thi> strand goes nowhere until it 
presses on the political nature of the process bv which men’s w^vs. socialization 
experiences, and needs have become the man. stream legitimate ones, embedded m all 
institutions, especially m politics. As important, this Difference strand tends to 
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homogenize women (and men), (the 'cssentiali^ii critique) as if there were one women s 
experience or one feminism, ignoring class, race, political and sexual orientation, and 
other within-womcn ditferences. 

Another strand emphasizes power. Power aud PolithS feminism includes the cultural 
reproduction theorists, the radical critique. Marxist, socialist, existentialist, and 
postmodern strands of feminism. All identify the institutional, economic purposes and the 
political and cultural processes which create and maintain exclusion ot females. Socialist 
feminist thought emphasizes how' the power of capitalism and patriarchy combine to 
oppress women, Existennalist feminism points to the myths and stereotypes created to 
maintain women in the place of 'Other - with men in control of myih"C*eation and 
maintenance and men deciding women’s feminine identity. Postmodern feminism also 
recognizes power, assuming that all structures arc social constructions, created for some 
political purpose, often hurting women, and targets for deconstruction. For example, 
conventions for behavior and discourse and norms for leaders and for professionals, which 
are for demonstrating competence, are artifices; wlien they exclude women, they l>ecome 
part of sexual politics. 

This Power and Politics the retical strand recognize:^ that simply gaining power in 
the context of existing powder Ntructurcs must be rejeLted. Much teminist thinking has. 
therefore, gone into seeking ways to restructurv power relations (Bonepartli 1982. 14). 
MacKinnon (1982) cautions against simplistically seeking representation in political spheres 
and power to create the world from one's own j>oini ot view, pointing out that these arc 
the political strategics of men. combining legitimization with force, Instead. MacKinnon 
argues, 'feminism revolutionizes politics' (p. 3), 

Tims, a range of feminisms emphasize the subtle politics of women s oppression. The 
Power and Politics strand holds the most promise tor combining the study ot politics and 
gender because it identifies the w^ays in which political systems act .is siuietally constructed 
institutions which repnHlucc gendered power relatums. 

With these strands of iL'ininist theories as the undergirding substance, politics ot 
education scholars now have the oppt>rtiinity to conduct a new kind of pidicv analysis. 
Feminist Critical Policy Analysis is new and rare; it begins with the assumptii>n that 
gender inequity results from purposeful (if sutKotiscious) choices to serve some in-group s 
idcologv and purpose. It is research Ci.rrcriied with identifying how the political agenda 
benefiting males is embedded in school 'iruclures and practices. Feminist critical jvMicy 
analysis is research that e*mducls analyses ,Vr women w hil '' cusing on policy and politics, 
and it asks abiuit everv policy or political action, 'how doc *'is affect females?, an often 
neglcxted question. Reforms of schooling have Tailed to challenge the “male-as-norm 
concept inns of educational piir|xise. of students, ot reachers. cT nirncnla. ot pedagogy, 
and ot the pr^Tcssioii ot education (Leach and Davies 1990: 322) Feminist curriculum 
theorists, education philosophers, and researchers of teaching careers and classriumi 
dynamics have made important contributions to the field ot eclucatuMi, bur tew scholars in 
politics and policy have been engaged w'ith gender issues and feminist research. Feminist 

critical policy analysis will end that silence, 

In the following sccticm we describe another new theoretical pcTsjHX'tivc, cultural 
studies, and the wavs it refines politics as 'cultural pMifics' and draws on feminist and 
other critical tiaJiti<Mis 
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Cultural studies and cultural politics 



P^trae i> » %’tmng bixk lemile. in eleventh grailr She ii.^thing j!I di^ m She Mt> ivrtn.riv mute N<- 

nerJ uH’ice her m \ ci,kk Sht uluh vwjis im in V'lmiiiiie^ »fit |J^^ fier he.ul nn her desk She 
never dhfupts Never duoK-v^ Ne\cr spcjks. And is neser ideiuihed js j pn.hKm Is she rlu student w lui s nuldn't 
deveUptwov.skes jnd so siieiki-U Mhr Is she so hlKd svith iii^er. she fejfs to s|k-jkM)r ss. hlled u ith depressioi, 
slu' kiiisv^s not whjf ro s^v' <Fme >0 S} j 



Alter the new Dean jnni*uiued the lot cjndiJjtes for tiie ‘,-ur j't-siM.'ro jss.mjU diun . • liu sollege IjsuIis. j 
I vlina faeultv mefnher raord her hand. In a halting vsske. she asked it any lonskletatksn had been given xo 
iikluding ethnic minoritv candtdates. ptsmting out the large persentage of etlinK ininontu-s m the southwestern 
state in vvlikh the college was hkJfeJ. 1 here was uleme around i!ie tss-sin 1 he Dean indivafed that she had 
approasheil a touple o» ni:m>ritv tacuiiy abisui the pt^snusns and that lhe\ had shs>wi» ns> interest »ti them. This 
seemed to satots the tas lilts that the real prsiblem was not racism, but rather t lack •»! int'^resi on the part of 
min<«rity facultv in bi-ing part ot the Dean's adnimistratise learn, and the Dean mosed on to tl next agenda item. 



Scenes like these lake place in educational institutions everv dav. The apparent passivitv of 
Patrice and that of the Hispanic faculty who showed no interest in the associate dean 
positions is assumed to be mere passivity rather than passive resistance. To view the 
behavior as passive resistance would raise questions about what was being resisted and 
why. Educational msiiiuiions are rife wdth countless forms of active and covert resistance. 
The Latina faculty member described above continues actively to challenge injustice in the 
system, but her aeiive forms of resistance have earned her a scries of ‘abels that serve to 
marginalize her and discredit her views. Patrice, tlic eleventh grader, and the other 
minorits faculty have simply chosen not to plav the game, opting instead tor the more 
covert resistance that their silence and apparent passivitv symbolize. 

To the extent that both active and passive forms of institutional resistance can be turned 
back onto the individual, institutional legitimacy is maintained. The individual is labeled, 
marginalized, pathologized in order to protect the Icgit^nacy of the institution. A cultural 
^tudic^ approach to the politics ot educatKm makes the claim that a central role of educational 
administrators and policy makers is to maintain the legitini,icy of the status quo bv plaving a 
gatekeeper role over the policy agenda and by ‘managing’ cmiflict and silenc ing resistance. 



( Aillurtil itiiJit y. rtjriitmtiyt M Atul Mnr 

The above examples raise questions that are the fiKi of cultural studies: How are siimc 
events defined as pi>litical and others as nonpolitical? f^ow is polities mediated bv culture? 
Whose interests arc served by dilTcring definitions of the cultural and political? W ithin a 
critical tramework. culture i^ no longer merely a wav of hfi-. but must be undcrstoc^d as a 
form of production that lakes place w ithin asymmetrical power relations. Cjuantz (1992) 
argues that we cannot talk about culture without t.ilkmg about siune conception of 
cultural politics. According to guaniz. ‘culture is not so much the area of stxial life where 
people share understandings as that area of sivial life where pc’ople struggle over 
understandings (p,48/). tjuantz cites Keesing (1987), who. plaving on (icertz’s famous 
definition culture, rcniainds m that ‘cultures are webs of mystification as well as 
Signification’ (p. 487). 

The (.uliuul Studies tradition has proimncd two principal ^hift^ in the lixus of 
anaisMs i^f educational politics and policy. Tlic first shift involves the relationship between 
the niatropoluN arena and its hnal or streetdeNel mip.ut. frailition.il movlijs fuse \ iewed 
the |H)liiv filtering pnH.ess as flawtxl but lapablc ot being raiionalizeil fhnnigli better 
iniplcmcntation models. Cultural studies Miggot tli.n mKiopiluKs ,n rhe hnal level 
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involves complex forms of cultural and political resistance, accommodation, and 
compliance rooted in the informed intentionality of social actors. The second is a shift 
from viewing education primarily as schooling, to an analysis of the impact on social 
actors of popular culture, the media, and other institutions that educate (see Roman ct 
al. 1988, Giroux and McLaren 1994). 

Both of these shifts are, in part, due to the influence of the Centre for Contemporary 
Cultural Studies al Birmingham, England, in which cultural and policy analyses were 
done simultaneously. This early work focused on reconcepiualizing the role ol the state in 
educational policy. While structural Marxists tended to view schools as part of a network 
of ‘state ideological apparatuses* (Althusser 1971) that imposed ideology from the top 
d<'W'n, Marxism lacked a cultural theorv that aided in understanding the complexity of the 
cultural politics that took place within these social institutions on an everyday basis. Thus, 
Willis (1977) and McRobbie (1980, 1991) submitted social reproduction theory to cultural 
analysis and found that ‘school failure’ was a complex social construction involving a 
dvnamic and interactive relationship between youth subcultures and the dominant culturt 
represented by the sehool. North American studies, inspired by educational ethnography 
and critical and feminist theory, have provided numerous cultural analyses of school 
subcultures and educational policy (see Fine 1991. Wexler cf w/. 1992). They have called 
into question dominant notions like drop outs , at-risk students, and conflict 
management’ and have brought issue'' like institutional silencing and m.irginalizalion, 
identity negotiation, resistance, and popular culture to center stage. Should the field of 
educational politics and policy continue to ignore this important work, then it will 
become mcrcasiiigly irrelevant tin- prr"t m eri"iN ‘mu public "dinol 'system 



Applying feminist and cultural studies perspectives: defining politics 
and the public sphere 

One of the areas of analysis w'hich has become increasingly important tor educational 
pc4itics in recent years is the definition ol the public sphere. Femimu theory and cultural 
studies have led the wav in analyzing the complex relationships between the public and the 
private. This section discusses "different ways in wlncli ienunism and eultural studies are 
currently rcconccptualizing the public and the private spheres. 



/7jc puhih ^pht'rt' li' ni.i/c uni/ iln lO 

While the relation ot public and private spheres to issues ot gender is .i common premise of 
I'ender studies, n is seldom acknowledged in tiu field ot ediK.itioii.il p4icv .ind pt^linss. 
The separation of the public and private spheres and the correspMRimg srp.ir.it i»»n of the 
male and female worlds have their origins in the rise ot capitalism. Although patriarchy 
predates capit.ilom, it o \s i?h the ad\ c'lit of c.ipitaiisin that the separ.ition or the public .ind 
the private splieres intensifies. Smith (1987) provides the following account of this procC's: 
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to i feUuccJ local sphere of action organized hv partKulanstic tclationxhipi . . . TIvc diiTeren nation of public and 
private \*hich we have come to take for granted is sttuaured in this progressively masuve shift roriiierls lominon 
to both woiiicn and men. the domestic l>n jme .1 Joeretc and lesser sphere conhnmg and eonhned to women and 
on which the donum airogateJ bv men has conlinualls encroached (p 5) 

Foi minority women, this relegation to the private sphere often meant that their work - 
domestic work - was done in dominant culture homes. The differences in status which 
have resulted from this division of the public and private spheres have carried over into 
those areas of public life in which women predominate. These differences have negatively 
affected the status and economic rewards of feminized professions such as teaching, social 
work, and nursing and reduced parenting to an unrecognized and unvalued part of 
‘women's work.' Mcanw’hilc, as women enter the public sphere, primarily by sheer 
economic necessity, the domestic sphere remains the responsibility of women. The now 
commonly acknowledged phenomenon of the ‘double shift' for women who must work 
both inside and outside the home is thus produced. These issues and nianv others related 
to this public pn\ ate gender dynamic, wdiile heavily theorized in other disciplines, 
remain almost uiitouched in the areas of educational policy and politics. The politics of 
curriculum as well as of teacher and leadership training tends to accept as unproblematic 
the built-in assumption that the work of women is un- or under-valued. 



7 /le priwiir in tlw public iitiJ rhe ptihlic in tlw pnViUc 

Traditional dehnitii>ns of politics include: ‘who gets what when and how' (Harold 
Lasswell), ‘the authv>ritative allocation of values' (David Easton), and ‘turning personal 
troubles into public issues' (C. Wright Mills). The last delmition, with cultural and 
feminist perspectives added, raises questions about which personal troubles stav personal, 
and which (or whose) troubles get public attention and resonra s in political aren.is. The 
(ireek polls design.HcJ the affairs ot male citizens to k’ the public sphere; all else was the 
realm for women and slaves. Nowadays, pi^litieiaiis (mtistiv male) negotiate o\er the 
public nature of issues like abortion. eliiM i ire, materintv leave, adoU^eent piegnancv, and 
sexual harassment. 

Sc'hmukler (1W2) denribes a ‘public private border zone' in which, through 
constant interacti<>n between s^Kijl actors and publu mstiiuiions. private needs are tunic^d 
intc^ demands on the public world. C/.iiistant negotiation takes place in tins zone as 
formerly domestic eoneeriis like those memiiMud abo\e iHcoine the amsern tit the public 
sphere fWcxler 1982). Furthermore, as women increasingly enter the public sphere, thev 
bring with them maiiv of the wavs of knowing tli.it have the potential to change the 
nature o* organizational politics. This notion from difference feinmism. however, requires 
a pKiwcT and poiitic'* feminism tt> understand what happens as eliaraLtcristics from the 
private sphere arc taken into the public one. Ferguson (1984) h.is demonstrated Imw the 
ptitential tor temaleiiess to deiinxratize org.imzation is thwarted bv liier.irclikal power 
relations; 
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accounts by scholars aiiJ practitioners of hens to ‘empower teachers’ and ‘involve 
students, parents and the community.' Most of this literature lacks even a rudimentary 
understanding of the many subtle ways that power is exercised in the public sphere to 
stifle democracy (see Anderson 1990. Dunlap and Goldman 1991, Malen and Ogawa 1988. 
and Robinson 1994 for exceptions). 

Not only does the feminist and cultural studies approach illuminate private issues 
within the public sphere such as the sexual politics described in the above vignette about 
Estelle and George, it also shows how the public sphere has insidiously invaded the 
private, disciplining and administering even our most intimate thoughts and acts. 
Bookchin (1978) describes how the increasing bureaucratization and administration of the 
private sphere replace traditional social forms, undercutting the kind of sociality and 
solidarity necessary for social opposition: 
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('oniniumty is replaced by clusters of autonomous individuals, each with a personal set ol 
individual concerns. Individuals become dc-politicized as bureaucratic and market 
rationality make the iu)lioh iti coniniumty and solidarity, at best, an incoiHcmcncc and, at 
Nsur^ , a bad risk. FergUson (1984) has perhaps most clokjuemlv described the dangers ot 
this expansion ot the public sphere: 
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Lourdc s (1984) provtKalive statement, ‘You cannot dismantle the master s house using 
the master’s tools* (p. 112), introduces an important critique ol accepted public sphere 
structures. The srructures that, s>ver centuries, have functioned to channel public policy 
debates and policy alternatives in ways that exclude large groups, even in democratic 
socLCtics are not the best strvictures f«'r dismantling the ways prisilcges are currentls 
structured. In their analysis ot gender issues in leadership, Ortiz and Marshall (1988) said: 
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Stromquist*^ (19^3) ri view of >ex equity policy implenunt num contirms this explanation: 
with little effort at monitoring, training, or enforcement, and whth ample .attention to 
proleiting dominant interests from any ill effects sex equits, gender equitv is still 
problematic after 2{) vears of jsolies nonimplement.ition 

Thus, traditional policy activity, policy analysis and pt»licy sttidics will not sufficientK 
capture the issuer of the disempowerrd. The master’ ^ itnds Jo not work for them: they 
may create alternative tools, but traditmnal |^>licv analysis may i\o\ rewgnize them as 
|>tilicy initiatives. 

Sitiiilarlv* the accepted values iii the public sphere mas' not capture tln^se ensisioped 
bs Women. TraJitiunallv. education poliev analysts d'seument tlic wavs m sstmh puhlu 
domain values clash. For example, Marshall ef J. (1989) studied how equitv, choice, 
quality, and cfficicncv values directed pt'hcv choices m state legislatures. However, fttun 
'diffcrciuc feminism’ new wavs of viewing values, elliics. decisionmaking, and leadership 
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arc emerging. The traditional boundaries of the public sphere (and scholars of policv and 
politics) have not incorporated these new perspectives. 

Women’s experiences have led to women liaving different wavs of knowing and 
valuing. Gilligan (1982) demonstrates that women’s moral decisionmaking is more 
attuned than men’s to relationships and caring; Noddings (1992) proposes an ethic i>f 
caring as the basis tor behaviors and structures tor schooling: Regan (1990) critiques tlie 
masculinist* corporate-styled hierarchical model for school management and displays a 
feminist leadership that creates connections and collaboration. 

Traditional policv tools and traditional analyses of values work oiilv with a 
constrained view ot tlie public sphere. Politics of education scholars must work to expand 
lh.it view. 



1 lh‘ ttuirlriplun': llh' ii/ ilu' puhlu- >plh'rr 
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The econcMiiic literature m edvk.iti«>n liiennties a need ri> u^e market principles to. create 
greater account ability (c.g.. sclicol choice, vouclicrs, etc.) and business .o a source of extra 
resources in a lime id economic cuibaiks (e.g., school-business partnersiiips). It has also 
Ixeii trained hy neo-liberal economists as the privatizatiim of tlie public sector of our 
economy. Fueled by the analyses of p.o-voucher researchers (C'hubb and Moe 1986) and 
the political muscle of corporations like Whittle Communications, mans policv makers 
seem willing to privatize major segments of our public school system. Scholars like Apple 
(19*0) have tunlicr pointed out ihai. in a world ot greater competition and siirmking 
markets, the public schools represent a major new market to be opened up and developed. 

Fbstorians h.ive documented how the m.inageineiH svsrems. hurt lucranes. and 
leadership models from corporate America have been embedded in schisols. pe‘rpe*luating 
ckisN. race. and. gender differentiations (Callahan 1962, Katz 1971, Tyack 1974). I'hus, the 
b.isK structure ot schooling nukes ir amenable to funlier priv.itization. Tlie deep- 
seait'dness of market assumptions makes it difficult to end the silcMices and raises questions 
abi'Ut teacher-proot curricula, politics that separate Ingh .itinesers Iroin low athieve'rs, i>r 
policies that increase elioice, rcsourees. and .access only tor advantaged groups. Cionfusions 
about ilistiiicf ions between tlie public and prisate Cvimimnc ‘spheres have become 
cornmonpbee. This easy and unexamined transfer of economic and market principles to 
the public disCiusuMi ot protound normative issues w ith the logic of efficicncv and marker 
tt^rccs; 
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Lhilcss sihol.irs in the politics ot eduution can deepen tlieir analvws of liow I hew jHilitical 
and ecimoniie efferts w'ill impact on our conception ot a public sj.licrc. we will soon hnd 
‘'urselvcs with a public sphere that is colonized hv cor|>oratc interests, while we hold on to 
trivial detiiiitinns deiniKracv and participation tliat nicrcls serv< ro legitimize those 
interests. 
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Tht'oriciti^ the puhlu sphere: a jetwtiist etueuuter irith inthul theory 

Feminism and cultural studies can reframe current debates within the politics of education 
at both macro and micro levels, providing interdisciplinary dialogue and critique among 
feminist, critical, and postmodern theories. 

Critical theorists relentlessly pursue analyses aimed at identifying and eradicating 
institutional practices that prevent democratization. For example, Habermas is concerned 
with creating a public sphere in w'hich communication can proceed without distortion. He 
describes the publ.c sphere as: 
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In Habermas's ideal, public sphere discussion would be accessible all; inequalities ot 
status would be bracketed; no merely private interests would he admissible. Public 
deliberation would have outcomes which represent the common go<ul. The power usually 
exercised bv dominant interests would no longer distort public debate. 

While Habermas lias gained uneritieal acceptance among cntical theorists in 
education. Fraser's (1994) w'ork provides an example ol a feminist cultiir.il studies analssis 
of educational politics. She criticizes Habermas and calb for a reconceptualization ot the 
public sphere. 

According to Fraser (1994). Habermas's critical theory of the public sphere makes 
conceptual errors common to mainsiream modernist narratives ot p<.»lities. First, it 
assumes, as docs much politics ot education literature, a single public sphere in which ill 
can participate Fraser points out that multiple ’hidden' puhlie spheres have alvvav% 
existed, incluuing women’s voluntary assot lalums. working-class organizations, ,ind 
others, and that a plurality of public spheres is prctcrable to Habermas's notion of a single, 
conimor one. Slie cites the existence of ’counterpolitics' composed of subordinated social 
groups, such as women, workers, peoples ot color, and gays and lesbians. These ctninter- 
publics 
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Fraxcr further .’rgucs that t ialHrma''*'' ci.iim ot i.^pennesv tu I'arlisip.^tion vastK ur.Jer' 
estimates the subtle wjvs in which individuals and groups are excluded roni participation 
in the public sphere. Fraser points out that discursisc interaction witliin ihe largely male- 
dominated bourgeois public sphere has always bc*en governed tw protocols of style and 
dcci'riini that were themselves markers iT status inequality. I^cceiu p<4itics of education 
research confirms that issues of cultural capital operate in shared governance structures in 
sthcK'ls (M-len and Ogawa 1988). but Fraser takes the notion a step further. She suggests 
that public spheres set up for (''pen deliberatKUi cati serve as a mask for domination. She 
iitvs Maiisbridge (19>0| who asserts that. 
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The relevance to participatory decisionmaking in schools and school districts should be 
clear: as we attempt to set up shared governance structures bv creating public spheres for 
deliberation, we seldom acknowledge competing counter publics that exist among unJ 
within school constituencies, much less the subtle w^ays that dotnination is exercised 
within the formal public spheres that are created tor democratic deliberation, i.e., school 
boards, school restructuring councils, curriculum committees. Individualized Education Plan 
(IFP) meetings, staff meetings, sclu^olwide assemblies, etc. 

Moreover, in economically and socially stratified societies culture and political 
economy have a synergistic relationship. Not only do unequally empowered social groups 
tend to develop unequally valu^.d cultural styles, but they have less access to the privately 
owned, tor-profit snedia that constitute the material suppoit for the circulation of views. 
Thus, ‘political economy enforces structurally w^hat culture accomplishes informally* 
(Fraser 1994:82). 

Fraser (1994) provides educational politics with several critical insights. First, she 
challenges critical theorists’ conception of tlie public sphere as an unrealized Utopian ideal, 
,~nd instead views it as a ‘masculinist ideological notion that tunctioned to legitimate an 
emergent form of class rule' (p. 79). Second, she conceives of the public sphere as 
historically constituted bv conflict among multiple counterparts. Finally, and perhaps 
most important tor educational politics, she suggests that structures for open deliberation 
in pubbe spheres can become meclianisms that mask domination. 



/ K’lini/t/.nc: haunn yuhlk iind /vni'jfe 

The p»>litics of education h.is Failed theorize adeijuatelv the boundaries between the 
public and the private. Feminists, ti^r example, liave pointed oir that the ways of defining 
issues like domestic violence as part of the domestic private spl -re have kept these issues 
trom being dealt with as widcspiead systemic features of male-dominated societies. 
Feminuts have noted how. in social welfare public policy, social workers arc free to invade 
the private sphere of those dependent upon assistance such as AFI)( and food stamps 
(Connell 1987, Ferguson 1984. Franz way er al. 1989, Hill-Collins 1990). In education, 
feminist scholars have had to fight against assumptiiins that girls* v(Katiemal elioiccs, 
adolescent pregnancies, and women’s unequal ac^^ss to educational leadership are matters 
of private choice, not issues for the public policy arena. Politics of education m. holars need 
to study the negotiations which determine whether an issue is deemed private or public. 

Students m schools construct their identities within the borderlands betw'een the 
public and private. Recent studies using narrative and ethnographic research methods are 
exploring the cultural politics of those who w'ork in and are clients of educalioiul 
institutions. Anderson and Flerr (1993). Fordham (1988), Wexlcr r/ al. (1992) and manv 
others are attempting to link the identity pol ‘ics of being a student to institutional 
structures and praitn.es. Similarly, teminist scholars are exploring issues of sileiiemg and 
resistance among adolescent girls (Fine 1992. Ciilligan and Mikcl Brown 1992, Gilligan */ 
al. 1990) 
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T^w soiijl iofisinuiion oj the puhlu splu n 

Perhaps the most important statement from feminisf cultural studi^'- is the recognition 
that the accepted notions about the appropriate public sphere are sucially constructed 
notions. Furthermo’e, they are constructed to provide advantages to those who had the 
power to construct them, usually white males. That people accept the dominant notions 
of the public sphere enhances its power. Other ways, alternative voices, and differently 
framed priorities are delcgitimized as personal problems or fringe-group interests. 

Fraser’s and other cultural studies approaches to politics and policy (see Bennett 1992) 
make important linkages to other feminist and cultural accounts of the cultural politics of 
identity, silencing, and resistance. Un^ 1 this research begins to appear in reference lists of 
scholars of educational politics, a rigid and narrow definition ot the political will continue 
to restrict our rcNcarch to a single paradigm. 



Conclusion 

In this chapter, we have attempted to suggest possible linkages between research in the 
field of educational politics and current work in feminist theory and cultural studies, 
particularly that which rcconceptualizcs received notions of the public sphere. Our effort 
has been to legitimize a broadening tif current parameters of educational politics to include 
alternative theoretical perspectives and phenomena that have previously not been viewed as 
political. 

This brings us back to Estelle, the assistant superintendent, who must manage the 
sexual politics of central office; Patrice, the high school student who sits in stony silence 
because she’s lost her voice, and the outspoken Latina faculty member who is marginalized 
becauH- ^he ha\ retained herN. Wliv h.i^ the field of educational politics overlooked this 
level of cultural politics r 

The politics of education cs a field of study has iiistorically been closely allied with the 
field of educational administrat on, which has tended to use a management lens to view 
political phenomena. Becausi of this coniic'ction to educational administration, leadership, 
and poliev analvsis. it mav seem ‘unhelpful’ to analyze polities from the perspective of the 
participants in educatioinl institutions. Taking the side of institutional resisters - bi>tli 
active and passive - like tliovc cited above mav even seem heretical in a field that seems 
more interested in impression management and the politics of legitimization and denial 
tlian in confronting the causes of persistent stKial inequitiev. 

FeminiNt and cultural studic\ approaches to the politics of education represent a shift 
.m a ” from the management oriented, top-down view of social phenomena, allowing u? to 
understand by ‘standing under* our units of analysis. Viewing the public and private 
spheres in which politics is uuistructed from this understanding perspective is not unlike 
viewing America’s ‘discovery’ from the viewpesint of chose who were its victims rather 
than its beneficiaries. 

A paradigm shift in tliC j'^tlitics ot educativui field will revjuire U'' ask new questivuis 
and see previously invisible social phenomena. While this kind of shift may make little 
s‘Misc in a ’pi'wer over' world, it makes a great deal of sense in the ‘p'wer with* world 
that we hojX’ to create in our educational institutions 
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1. The authors wish to express thanks to Edith Rusch and Jean Pattcrsvni for their suhstantive suggestions 
on this chapter. 
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11. Making the politics of education even more interesting 



Richard G. Townsend and Norman Robinson 



The time has come for studies in the politics of education to become even more 
interesting. The interesting sharply attacks the old truth. For instance, Lowi (1964) is 
interesting when he questions the notion that policy is a dependent variable of political 
decisions. He construes policy as an independent variable that distinctly affects the nature 
of subsequent politicking. Lowi's perspective-switching, now a part of political science’s 
structure, demonstrates that the interesting can also be true and important. 

With such defiance of accepted ways of thinking, the interesting elicits practical and 
theoretical attention (Davis 1971, Weick 1979). In celebrating heterogeneity and 
oppositional statements, the interesting also is postmodern in tone. It questions ‘what has 
been taken for granted, what has been neglected’ (Rosenau 1992; 8). 

At bottom, we question the importance and interestingness of many truth-telling 
work^ about the political/ policy context of education. They serve as little more than 
handy means to demonstrate our productivity. Frankly, these highly ethnocentric and 
catchword-prone reports are not worth the time and effort of reading onto an audio-tape 
for a blind colleague or of translating into another language for a friend overseas. Rather 
than ‘proving’ that charge by citing disappointing studies, however, below we select a 
few conclusions that cbmb inside surprising realities. Will, empirical backing, they can 
turn vital ideas .around. 

As an exemplar of what v.t call for, first w’e review iconoclastic, recent, and 
significant work on Max Weber ( In academe, it has long been thought Weber has 

been a titan of scholarship for such a long time that we assume we know him, but that is 
not necessarily the case, and here we reco'^er him as rather ’new.’ Our background claim 
Is that the interdisciplinarity, multiple levels of analysis, rang.' of sources, methodological 
blending, and surprise-making ot this German genius have pertinence tc those concerned 
with politics in and around today’s schools (‘Any sense of Weber’s limited relevance is 
v'rong...*). Then, for our foreground theme, we find similarities between (a) the 
fertile contrary-mindedness of Weber and (b) nine types of projsos'tions advanced bv Davis 
(1970) (’Much as Wtber develops interesting ideas, our inventory shows certain modern 
scholars . . . Finally, we suggest benefits would accrue if, WVKr-like, more scholars 
were to confront cstablishei, central ways of thinking ('Further and careful negotiations 
of important commonplaces arc recommended. . . '). 



Five elements make Weber interesting and relevant today 

Allusions to this great dead’ German thinker’s 7738 pages of scholarly writing arc made 
only rarely within the politics of education sublicld. In .ill our extensive 'mudcrii' 
litiTdlurc. fewer crcilivc ideas appear than in older texts, vet wc pretend that only 
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writings of the past 30 years are germane. In a way» this pitiful ahistoricism is curious for, 
well before the subfield was ‘opened up’ in th'* 1960s, Weber was politically engaged and 
attentive to the management of interest groups that impinge upon education. Like his 
successor-investigators in the politics of education, doubtless Weber’s understandings of 
power, leadership, conflict, civic virtue, and intellectual freedom as well as his beliefs in 
strong constitutional democracy were influenced by his administrative experiences, his 
disputes with fellow-professors, and his crusades within university (as well as party and 
national) politics. 

In academe, it has long been thought that Weber is important primarily as a 
marvelous structural-functional analyst of bureaucratic design. Thus he has been pictured 
‘as a detached, impersonal scientist, chiefly concerned with building a scientific sociology 
comparable to physics in its power of precise observation and abstract generalization’ 
(Wrong 1962). One element that makes Weber germane today is the erosion of this one- 
sided view. Parsons (1937), his main popularizer in the West, now is being recognized for 
having seriously misunderstood his many-sided master. Hence, in contrast with a persona 
as mechanistic architect of technical rationality, Weber is garnering respect for his 
attention to ‘cultural and historical contexts, as well as [for) the various motivations, 
conflicts, and influences which condition the nature of human interaction’ (Samier 1993). 
Weber’s stern critique of bureaucracy’s deep structures as a dehumanizing ‘iron cage’ also 
is gaining wide attention from some who would ‘re-invent government’ in democratic 
terms. (While managing a hospital during the First World War, Weber took more of a 
more facilitiative and human relations approach than a starchy bureaucratic one.) Thus, 75 
years after his death, Weber is attracting champions, primarily European, not only for the 
accuracy of his insights on government, but for his profound connections of sociological, 
economic, legal, social psychological, religious, anthropological, philosophical, and 
political relationships. 

A second element that now makes Weber's creative mediations interesting is that 
they move across all levels of analysis, from the individual, to the group, to the public 
agency, to the nation-state. Seldom do writers on the politics of education integrate so 
much, from the formal to the informal, from instrumentalities to values, from 
niicropolitics within organizations to macropolitics of world histories. In prudently 
restricting their canvasses just to site or neighborhood or district or state-provincial or 
national affairs, they may penetrate deeply - but at the cost of closing readers off from 
much of the life that is in flux. 

For a third element of interestingness, consider the range of Weber’s sources in, for 
instance, his last major writing, ‘Politics as a vocation’ (1918/48). While current 
researchers commonly limit their footnotes to reports and to colleague-professors who till 
the same academic vineyard, Weber stunningly pulls together - within just a few' short 
pages - sources such as Trotsky, Li Hung Chang, Emperor Max, Dostoevsky, Gladstone, 
Krishna, Machiavelli, the US party boss, et ul, Those sources often articulate more 
fundamental ideas than academic specialists conventionally deliver. Weber’s writing also 
takes on some of the poetic flavor of these artists of prose when, for instance, he warns of 
grim politics in a ‘polar night of icy darkness and hardness.’ (Times were to be darker and 
harder in Germany than even he could have imagined in that daw'n of Hitler.) 

A fourth compelling reason for our taking cues from Weber is his methodological 
foresight. Weber prescribed that we must be explicit about our value judgments, not 
hiding them behind veils of scientific competence and impartiality, and so '(v)irtually all 
the criticism leveled by recent philosophers of science (such as Kuhn. Fcyerbcndi and 
Popper I against logical positivism can be found in Weber early mcthodoloppcal writings’ 
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(Huff, p.8, cited in Samier’s very important study, 1993). Methodologically, Weber 
transcends the core duality of our era’s approaches to research. His cross-cultural and 
cross-historical technique merits respect for its potential to bridge our era’s two most 
distinct, strongly contesting, and uncompromising ways of knowing. Put another way, 
Weber’s approach can help unite the ‘hard’ logical positivism of objective cause-and-effect 
explanations of behavior (which Weber calls Erklarert) with the ‘soft’ interpretivism and 
personal meanings of hermeneutics (Verstehen in Weber’s terms). Thus, compared with 
our era’s protagonists of one but not both of these approaches, Weber - the mediator 
between objective and subjective levels of reality - commands notice not only for what he 
wrote but for how he wrote. Students of educational politics and policy today who wish to 
rise, interestingly, above the separateness of Verstehen and Erklaren could do well to 
observer Weber lJiuj methodologist in linking behavioral concerns to historical, 
institutional, and interpretive ones. 

It is a fifth element of Weber, though, that deserves special honor here, his intellec- 
tual surprises. Here are two: 

• In The Protestant Ethic and The Spirit of Capitalism, Weber repudiates the 
widespread understanding that a society’s religion is determined by that 
society’s economy. Taking a different tack from the Marxism of his day, 
Weber holds that a society’s principal religion actually has an affinity for that 
society’s economy. 

• Before his major work Economy and Society, society’s stratification system was 
considered monolithic. After Weber’s depiction, however, stratification in 
certain circumstances came to be seen as comprised of three independent 
variables, i.e., political power, economic class, and status prestige. 

From our vantage point in the 1990s, these inversions do not seem especially unexpected; 
we are quite accustomed to them. But at the time of inception, they were riveting. 

To suggest more of what we mean by the non-interesting and the interesting, allow 
us to ‘play with’ Weber’s most renowned typology. It is a trilogy that Weber returns to 
in his aforementioned ‘Politics as a vocation.’ Let us engage in a little stratification of our 
own: 

• First, the traditional authority for leaders in the academic subfield of politics of 
education is academic success, i.e., publishing conceptual and theoretical 
Diamonds - as, for example, Mazzoni and Malen (1985) achieve with their 
article on interest-group mobilization, much as Lighthall (1989) does with his 
Harvest of years of work on problems, processes, and persons in school 
governance. In no way are these pieces Baked Alaskas, delectable and topical 
concoctions that are sure to perish.’ 

• Second, assuming that the politics of education subfield is a natural breeding 
ground for political doings and that some academic careerists will hold office 
therein, leaders exert le^al-rational authority by undertaking refereeships, 
program chairships, presidencies, editorships, and other positions of 
responsibility. Wimpelberg, for one, rates statutory authority as a longtime 
treasurer, mobilizer, discussant, and host for the subfield’s association of 
professors. 

• Third, the resolve and capacity for inspiration at times of crisis and confusion 
that connote charismatic authority, are associated with Marshall among other 
foci in presentations, she inspires followers’ devotion with advocacies for more 
involvement by women in school governance. 

ltJ3 
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This puncturing of the layman’s notion that scholars are monolithic *dry-as-dust grinds’ 
may be gossipy, but that is not enough to qualify as intellectually interesting. The three 
points above are just specifications of a trilogy about authority that academics more or less 
assume to be helpful. Alas, no accepted view of leadership is taken apart. No breakthrough 
is presented, like Parson’s (1937) unraveling of legal-rational authority to include expert 
authority. 

For a new ‘truth’, we might assail Weber’s formulations. Were we, however, to 
deny all assumptions connected to his notions of traditional, legal-rational, and charismatic 
authority, our argument would not be believed. At the same time, if no assumptions were 
denied, our rendition would be regarded as obvious, as a mere replowing of ancient 
grounds. Hence, to deepen understanding while maintaining credibility, an interesting 
assertion can only be moderate in its provocation, not too startling, not too predictable. 
An impressionistic stab at that: 

Weber’s distinctions help organize our understandings of authority within the 
politics of education academic subfield, but those distinctions miss much. Thus, at 
different times, Mazzoni and Malen, Lighthall, Wimpelberg, and Marshall exhibit all 
three kinds of thought-leadership, plus other kinds yet to be named. Instead of the 
three discrete kinds of authority relations that Weber isolates, there is a continuum - 
or perhaps there is a three-stage model where academics ‘earn their spurs’ with the 
traditional articles, then move to a legal-rational role in an academic community, and 
finally achieve the charismatic. Expressed differently, if an academic scribbler gives 
reality a new meaning, that author may become recognized which may in turn lead 
to being asked to officiate. Polished officiating in crisis situations may lead to new 
chances to produce good research, to be a gatekeeper, and warmly to personify a 
hitherto-neglected perspective. 

Should this construction nibble at the edge of being interesting, it is because it takes on - 
however gingerly - the mighty Weber. In any event, any sense of Weber’s limited 
relevance (or any seminal thinker’s limited relevance) to the politics of education is wrong. 



Interesting claims within the politics of education 

Much as Weber develops interesting propositions, the inventory below shows certain of 
our modern scholars reversing everyday understandings. Similar to Davis’s (1971) appraisal 
of general sociology, we review a number of the'more familiar propositions in politics of 
education studies. Considerable risk attends our brief account, for necessarily we simplify 
findings that are complex (just as we also overlook many of the field’s most valued 
thinkers). 

Davis codifies types of contrasting propositions, and we use his same ideal types. We 
are not attempting a comprehensive delineation such as Weber might produce. Nor are we 
cataloguing paradigm shifts, much more sweeping sorts of cognitive reorientations than 
are interesting propositions. Aside from maintaining that the generation of interesting 
ideas is heuristically useful, what we do, though, is vouch that Davis’s propositions can be 
learned and followed. That done, the politics of education subfield would not have to 
continue doing has been done up to now - leaving (in Davis’s phrase, p. 312) ‘the 
interesting to the inspired.’ 

Nine of Davis’s contrasting propositions, in smaller type below, arc followed by 
political ideas about schooling. Because of space limits, we skip Davis’s three most 
infrequent strands of propositional pairings.^ 
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The ORGANIZATION of phenomena; 

Type la: What seems to be a disorgani?ed or unstructured phenomenon is in reality an organi 2 cd 

phenomenon. 

Davis sees the main thrust of a young ripening field a: developing the Organizing 
Proposition of Type la. Before lannaccone and Lutz’s (1970) presentation of citizen 
Dissatisfaction Theory, the cause of the involuntary turnover of superintendents was 
considered manifold and fairly indeterminate. That this turnover could be related precisely 
to the in*migration of new residents and the election of new board members was an acute 
and therefore interesting attack on preceding understandings. What had seemed to be too 
disorganized and unstructured a process to have been logically sequenced could be codified 
after all. 

Type lb. What seems to be an organized or structured phenomenon is ir reality a disorganized or 
unstructured phenomenon. 

The thrust of an old stagnating field in need of rejuvenation is to develop Disorganizing or 
Critical Propositions of Type lb. The adequacies of previously accepted Organizing 
Propositions thereupon are called into question. Not Just any Disorganizing Proposition 
proves interesting. What matters most are those, like Eblen’s (1975-76) on the 
lannaccone-Lutz Dissatisfaction framework above, that fault previous organizations of 
phenomena that have become widely accepted. (Eblen argues, for example, that in- 
migrants to a community, far from bringing new values with them, can be so attracted by 
the community’s education that they wish for no change in programs, board members, 
and superintendents.) 

More recently, in assessing the seemingly well-structured policy of the Reagan 
Administration towards excellence in education, Timar (1992) finds that Washington’s 
funding categories strained traditional relationships, spawned competition among special 
interests, and eventually produced ‘a fragmented and generally incoherent system of 
school finance’ (p. 11), especially in California. Timar thus counters an almost everyday 
view that fiscal centralization leads to more equity and rationality in allocations. 

With Shimaski in a subsequent article, Timar (1993) revisits this same leitmotif of 
‘what seems organized is really disorganized.’ Again revealing the aggregated as 
disaggregated, he portrays the balance of power in California as pivoting from urban to 
suburban school districts. That shift sets in motion an altogether unclear political scene. In 
both reckonings of policy impact, Timar discerns things falling apart, leaving the murk of 
uncertainty. 

The C(XMP()SITION of phenomena; 

Tvpe 2a. What seem to be assorted heterogeneous phenomena are in reality composed of a single element. 

The strategy here is a reductive one, looking as Plato did for the simple in the apparently 
complex. 

Thus Peterson (1974) argues, contrary to the wisdom of that time, that school 
politics is not much different than other forms of local politics. In effect, the uniqueness of 
educational governance is an illusion and its fundamental nature lies ‘below’ its surface. 
Later, in a comparable spirit, to understand non-redistributive policies of school boards, 
Peterson (1981) urges us to understand the nonredistributive nature of general policies in 
the great cities: these cities are dependent upon and constrained by higher-level financing. 
Before long, Jacobs (1984) pulls together global and historical data to build a case that the 
function of cities, more so even than ‘higher-level* nations, is economics and wealth 
creation. Later, Stone and Sanders (1988) adduce data to maintain that, also contrary to 
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Peterson, urban regimes are one of the controllers of city growth - and therefore of 
schools* development. 

Type 2a proposition-makers show how factors not associated with each other are 
manifestations of a single explanatory dimension. In this mode, Weeres and Cooper 
(1992: 59) subsume citizens’ participation in school politics as being distributed by income. 
Hitherto, this participation has been thought a function not only of factors such as 
ideological values and lengths of time in a community (lannaccone and Lutz’s factors) but 
also matters such as age, sex, class, public vs private regardingness, educational 
background, levels of urbanization, and degrees of contraction in public education (other 
academics’ ideas). Contradicting surface impressions that each of these diverse factors has 
potency, Weeres and Cooper monofactorially perceive the affluent as having their 
educational wants satisfied privately. In their schema, the poor lack resources to participate 
while middle-income families evince both resources and needs to participate intensely. 

Type 2b; What seems to be a single phenomenon is in reality composed of assorted heterogeneous elements. 

Here, complexity is found in the simple, and patterns often are identified only after 
multiple observations. Our impression is that this is the most popular variant of 
interestingness within the politics of education subfield. 

Local politics has its share of these typologizing propositioFiS. Among the more 
enduring ones, Mann (1976) concludes that school principals do not have a single 
orientation to their neighborhood, but have three (delegate, trustee, and politico), in the 
still underresearched arena we call mesopolitics. Crow (1990), Wiles et al. (1981), and 
Summerfield (1971) disentangle multidimensional relations between school sites and 
central otfices. One of Summerfield’ s principals, for instance, deals aggressively with the 
community’s demands - and receives ‘Downtown’s’ resources differently from less 
mobilizing principals. Of late, Goldring and Rallis (1992) detail other strategies for those 
who would redesign their organizations and maneuver to ‘fit’ their environments. 

Moving up the chain of command from principals, McCarty and Ramsey (1971) note 
that relationships between superintendents and their localities’ power structures can be 
seen as heterogeneous - as four patterns affer^-^d by four types of community. 

The ABSTRACTION of phenomena: 

Type 3a: What seems to be an individual phenomenon i^ in reality a holistic phenomenon, c.g., in sociology, 

suicide - thought to be an individual characteristic - is in reality a societal characteristic. 

Type 3b: What seems to be a holistic phenomenon is in reality an individual phenomenon, e.g., in sociology, 

territoriality - thought to be a societal characteristic - is in reality an individual characteristic. 

Qualifying as Type 3a propositions are assertions that delineate the ‘assumptive world’ and 
‘political culture’ of state/provincial politics. What appears to be the property of an 
individual is portrayed as actually the property of a whole polity of which the individual is 
a part. In demarcating traditionalistic, moralistic, and individualist cultures and com- 
binations thereof, Wirt (1977) lays out a far-reaching set of holistic propositions. 

In particularistic propositions of Type 3b, what appears to be the property of a whole 
is delineated as the property of the individuals who comprise that whole. Thus, rather 
than discussing breakdowns in conimunication channels, Morris et al. (1984: 121-127) 
memorably define, as the ‘Crazy Mother,’ individuals who would improve school and 
society in ways that are ‘off the wall’ to the educational establishment. Ortiz and Ortiz 
(1993) have a similar individualistic focus, reviewing female Hispanic superintendents as 
having uniquely critical properties for moving systems toward societal equity. 

Intermediate between holistic and individual foci are propositions that attend (a) to 
the community rather than to the society and (b) to the organization rather than to the 
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individual. Accordingly with their look at union solidarities, Kerchner and Koppich 
(1993) position the locus of human phenomena at a level betwe^n the overarching polity 
and the particular person. Probing this intermediate context too are some of the earliest 
studies in the politics of local education, e.g., Hunter’s Regional City (1953), Vidich and 
Bensman’s Smalltown (1960, especially pp. 174-201), and Dahl’s New Haven (1961). 
Perhaps someday a researcher will revisit these same sites, thereafter turning on their heads 
the ‘old’ propositions about power and socialization that these earlier scholars designed. 

The GENERALIZATION of phenomena; 

Type 4a: What seems to be a local phenomenon is in reality a general phenomenon. 

Type 4b: What seems to be a general phenomenon is in reality a local phenomenon. 

These too are fairly common types of propositions. Most key scholars, but not Weber, 
sought the generalizing proposition that encapsulated universal truth, or at least some 
rough approximation of it. Increasingly now, with the outlook that elements can vary 
considerably among different populations, more openness exists for propositions that are 
localizing. 

Thus with rig ^us procedures, based on a two and a half-year study of 12 high 
schools in 11 states, Weiss (1993) puts into a general and national context what 
professionals likely know about a nearby school or district’s shared decision making 
(SDM). SDM may give teachers some influence and ownership over limiteu issues, but so far 
it has not especially led teachers to ‘stress innovation nor craft creative strategies to 
improve student achievement’ (p.89). 

Teacher commitment may be regarded as local and idiosyncratic until a persuasive 
countrywide literature review on that subject, (e.g.. Firestone and Pennell 1993) comes 
along to weave together findings, logical deductions, evaluations, and caveats to confirm, 
challenge, and extend readers’ outlooks. Firestone and Pennell hence offer an interesting 
proposition when they argue that formative feedback - which ‘everyone knows’ as 
characterizing the supervision process - also characterizes teacher commitment. Prior to 
that review, effective feedback had not been much linked to commitment, and so 
Firestone and Pennell somewhat ‘catch’ us by asking that we ‘imagine how schools can be 
reconfigured to provide teachers’ (p. 519) with supervisory feedback. 

All of us have understandings that we take for granted, and so a denial of the 
localizing proposition, along with an emphasis on variation, can prove interesting too. 
Thus, through her negation of a one-size-fits-all approach to home-school relations, Graue 
(1993) shows that certain behavioral or policy characterizations hold for some parental 
groups but not for others. Unlike Europeans, American scholars in the politics of 
education today largely ignore the Russian Vygotsky, but not Graue. Through that 
Russian’s framework, she examines the language and actions of parents to illustrate how 
local contexts can set up assorted kinds of home-school relations. 

The STABILIZATION of phenomena: 

Type 5a; What seems to be a stable and unchanging phenomenon is in reality an unstable and changing 
phenomenon. 

Type 5b: What seems to be an unstable and changing phenomenon is in reality a stable and unchanging 

phenomenon 

Fortunately the subfield has beckoned researchers with the historian’s penchant for sifting 
through data on temporal continuities or lacks thereof. Rogers and Chung (1983) on New 
York, Schwartz on Alberta (1986), Rury, Cassell et al. on Milwaukee (1992), McNcese on 
Salt Lake City (1992), and Mirel on Detroit (1993) are among those who work effectively 
tracing change and stability. 
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For a Type 5b proposition, Wong (1992) finds few ‘choice programs in the midst of 
powerful central bureaucracy in the urban district.* Wong meanwhile observes ‘dedicated 
parents vigorously involved in [new] site-level governing councils while others continue 
to exit to the nearby district or the non-public sector.’ Overall, new governing structures 
co-exist with old mechanisms, yet, in Wong’s view, the remaining stabilities have strong 
advantages. That is, the still-powerful central bureaucracy of a city possesses institutional 
memory, policy enforcement capacity, ability to conduct program evaluation, and 
coordinative authority for mediating rival interests. 

In the expose mode (not done enough in our field), Madsen (1994) also points to 
unyieldingness in the face of mandated reform. That schools eat change agents for 
breakfast does not surprise the professional. Still, in this era of ‘brcak-the-mold’ schools in 
the USA, a state department of education is ‘supposed* to have a different aura, at least 
carrying forward a fresh perspective. Lest laypersons be so rash as to believe all state 
legislators and functionaries, however, Madsen’s behind-the-scenes vignettes specify how 
‘new* programs are neutered these days. (What is interesting to a professional and to a 
layperson can differ.) 

The FUNCTION of phenomena: 

Type 6a: What seems to be a phenomenon that functions ineffectively as a means for the attainment of an 

end is in reality a phenomenon that functions effectively. 

One example: through a study of desegregation in 119 districts, Rossell (1990) refutes the 
convention that mandatory reassignment is the only way to achieve school desegregation. 
More effectively than usually assumed, voluntary plans function in facilitating students’ 
racial integration, she concludes. Indeed, compared with mandatory plans, voluntary plans 
are judged superior in equity, efficiency, and effectiveness - which also is not what 
seasoned civil rights proponents have anticipated, given their predilection to liberals’ 
strategy of court rulings to advance their interests. 

Such a Type 6a proposition can involve rejecting a manifest (i.e., a generally apparent) 
dysfunction v/ithin a phenomenon and then finding a latent (i.e., not generally apparent) 
redeeming function therein. In an analysis of causes for a wholesale reform of school 
governance in Chicago, Hess (1993) argues that it was the liberal strategies (a manifest 
function) that failed. Defeat did not come, Hess says in contra-distinction to common 
belief, because of the liberal perspective of bringing extensive political changes peacefully (a 
latent function). 

Typt 6b: What seems to be a pluMiomcnon that functions effectively as a means for the attainment of an end 

is in reality a phenomenon that functions ineffectively. 

Sykes (1987) points to the pathological adaptations teachers make to personnel incentives - 
certain ‘rewards’ turn out to be disincentives.^ But, more typically in the literature, local 
boards of education seem to exemplify this surprise. Elected boards may have developed 
originally to provide for lay control, but Zeigler and Jennings (1974) uncover scant 
evidence that these bodies actually usher in 'responsive and responsible governance.’ 
Rather, electoral ‘competition is limited, with sponsorship and pre-emptive appointments 
common. Opponents of the status quo are infrequent; incumbents are rarely challenged 
and more rarely still defeated* (p. 245). Whenever superintendents are ensconced as 
dominant figures, board members become spokespersons to the community for those 
superintendents, no longer brokering grassroots concerns. Granted, a fair amount of ink 
has v^een spilt in academic journals contesting this proposition, yet the view of democratic 
lay control of education by boards has been questioned, interestingly and importantly. 

Type 6b kinds of propositions can be radical. An implication is that we ought to try 
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changing or ven abandoning political institutions that have destructive consequences. 
Chubb and le (1990) lately refute the Zeigler and Jennings proposition, insisting that a 
large part ot what prevents public schools from fostering high achievement has been this 
very element of democratic control. From research on two districts, Hannaway (1993) 
yields a more subtle finding: contrary to the standard thinking that organizational 
decentralization expands the discretion of those closest to the problem, teachers in 
decentralized schools appear to have less discretion th^n those in traditional settings. 

The F.VALUATION of phenomena. 

Type 7a- What seems to be a bad phenomenon is in reality a good phenoinenor!. 

Type 7b; What seems to be a good phenomenon is in reality a bad phenomenon. 

To bolster the dismal rating of an activity, the researcher can choose indicators that 
‘authenticate’ the brightness of the phenomenon as a whole. Accordingly, if her or his 
objective is to offset a view that schools are awful, the maker of interesting propositions 
can scout out indicators that emphasize achievements. Second, the researcher with reason 
to be gloomy about today’s schools can try to shift the rating of a phenomenon by shifting 
the standard with which it is being compared. This sort of skew of consciousness is 
essentially what Chubb and Moe (1990) do in moving the public schools’ comparison base 
to better-achieving, market-oriented, non-public schools that do not have to respond to 
democratic pressures. 

Of course, for their part, analysts inclined to undercut their audiences’ appraisals of 
schools as lackluster can muster comparisons too. Comparisons can be to (a) other 
societies’ schools, (b) schools’ past history, (c) schools’ potential futures, or (d) some 
edition of Utopia. Comparisons of cours' can be negative as well as positive. Thus 
Scheurich (1993) compares coordinated children’s services with the violence inflicted on 
poor minorities. Scheurich’s point in short is that coordination by professionals of other 
people’s lives, rather than enabling, is patronizing and disempowering. 

If various partnerships presently are taken at face value, business input is a ‘good’ for 
education, leveraging money and expertise to meet identified school and community needs 
(McGuire, 1990). With an eye on lower-income groups, however. Spring (1992) as well as 
Borman et al. (1993) are among those who demur. Such critics argue that 
‘overwhelmingly, business interest and involvement in education reform have been 
compelled by narrow business self-interest, contradictory to the interests of women, 
people of color and children .... Little optimism for future business-led efforts to generate 
structural change in education can be expected’ (Borman et al. 1993: 69). In making that 
case, these anti-business critics chose negative indicators, shifting the standard away from 
workplace productivity. Potential inequities for students are cast as flowing out of the new 
partnerships. 

The CORiLATIOS of phcnomen.i 

Tvpc 8a. What scent to be related or interdependent phenomena are in reality uncorrelalcd or independent 
phenomena. 

Tv{h‘ fib Wh.it seem to be unrelated or independent phenomena arc in reality correlated or interdependent 
phenomer v 

The impact of schools on children has been the subject of both sorts of co-relationa! 
propositions. Until 1979 or so, an accepted view among a number of high-profile scholars 
was that public schools, in the end, appear not to have any impact upon class and ethnic 
differences in students’ achievements (Coleman et al. 1966, jencks 1972, Plowden Report 
1967). In due course, however, Rutter et al. (1979) proposed otherwise, showing that it 
did matter which secondary school a child attended. Giving impetus to the effective school 
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movement, these Britons also established that the way a school is organized is crucial to 
setting conditions for learning. 

The CO- EXISTENCE o( phenomena. 

Type 9a: Whai seem to be a phenomena which can exist together are ui reality phenomena which cannot 

exist together. 

Type 9b. What seem to be a phenomena which cannot exist together are iii reality phenomena which can 
exist together. 

These types of interesting propositions are relatively rare, since few phenomena are so 
incompatible with one another that they completely negate the other's existence. 

British research, though, again provides a quick example. England's Educational 
Reform Act of 1988 abo’ished restrictions on attendance boundaries, thereby making it 
possible for parents to choose freely which schools their children would attend. 
Ostensibly, schools would be obliged to accept any child provided the school had space. 
The principle of free choice was designed to give all parents an equal opportunity. 
Legislators saw choice and equity initially as compatible co-equal objectives of the Act. 
Over time, however, choice and equity do not seem to be able to co-exist comfortably. 
Hence, in those well-endowed schools which typically have more applicants than spaces, 
school authorities regularly exclude children with a history of emotional or behavioral 
problems (Woods 1992). These ‘problem' children are then forced to seek places in less 
favored schools. To a degree, then, choice tends to produce inequity. 

For a North American example, Rallis (1993) proposes that elected school boards and 
school restructuring may be a contradiction in terms. She observes that the innovation 
necessary to move American education ‘back on track' is antithetical to the operational 
styles of most board members. 

Examples of Type 9b propositions occur in the oxymorons of commentators on 
politics and policy in education. These include dynamic ambiguities such as ‘organized 
anarchy,' ‘loose coupling,' and ‘principled compromise.’ Qualities that seem incongruous 
or contradictory can co-exist, maybe even with satisfactory outcomes. 

The IMPORTANCE of phenomena: 

To suggest that Davis (1971) has not fully mapped the domain of what is interesting (as 
well as important and true), we invoke a pair of propositions that he missed. First: 

a; Whal seem lo be important concerns art in reality not centrally important. 

Thus, with great faith in Second Chance programs. Levin (1992) musters an intriguing 
idea that undercuts received wisdom: for good reasons, he does not see the dropout issue 
as one which schools need to be importantly concerned about. Second: 

b: What seem to be unimportant concerns arc in reality phenomena which arc centrally important. 

Up until now, the literary style in which a policy is written has hardly been considered 
critical. Woods (1994), however, recently has claimed that the wording and presentation 
of a policy affects teachers' engagement and subsequent support of the policy involved. 
Thus at a time when various mainstream scholars insist that institutions matter, leadership 
matters, external resources matter, and implementation techniques matter, one small voice 
draws upon reader-response theory to suggest that (of all things) liveliness in writing 
matters. 

Any number of other types of interesting propositions is possible. For instance, a 
scholar could write about well-accepted concepts that are unworkably narrow or 
confusingly wide, or reframe discussions from the overly technical to the moral. 
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Beyond interestingness to paradoxes, Weber, and more 

In a highly selective account, we have pointed to a handful of seemingly contradictory 
assertions in studies of the politics and policy of education. While not exhaustive, our 
search has been sufficient to suggest that the subfield is not riddled by groupthink. Yet 
because we have had to ‘dig’ to find these seeming contradictions, our hunch is that many 
articles in this subfield have not been as interesting as they might have been. Either that, 
or authors in our field commonly do not call readers’ attention to the new departures they 
take. 

Authors of some of those and more substantive articles may rebut, either arguing that 
(a) the world is more gray and less black-and-white than contrasting propositions 
presume, (b) the contradictions we seek would only ruffle people of action who crave the 
decisiveness of certainty, and (c) a lack of consensus within the scholarly community leads 
to the public’s low estimation of educational research. Also, we may be told that the 
interest-monger hedonistically craves novelty and wild surmise while lamely forgetting 
that many find security in denying the interesting. The rejection of garden-variety 
understandings is only an intellectual game, critics also may say (perhaps by way of 
advancing research games of their own). 

Notwithstanding these dissents to our theme, we see a cultivation of the interesting 
as a call for flexibility and for interim understandings. ‘Weigh your own and others’ 
assumptions, even at the risk temporarily of putting the research community into 
disarray,’ we see Weber, Davis, 'nd ourselves as saying, ‘and always examine conflicting 
or opposite hypotheses. Move beyond (1) the verifying of accepted ideas and (2) the unique 
vision that lacks rigor. With your propositions, have an openness to assorted realities and 
to notions that differ from your own So, if you want to help establish truth, keep 
thinking.’ That strikes us as fair advice for a subfield 25 years mature. Further and careful 
negations of important commonplaces are commended. 

Although Davis docs not use the word ‘paradox’ to describe the import ot his search 
of the contrasting view, his whole approach stimulates us to do what paradoxe . do - plant 
doubts and keep us open to possibilities, including the central political thought that 
understanding does not necessarily come in the form of unequivocal answers (Tinder 
1991; 21). Not for nothing is the patron of politics, Janus, two-faced. In our experiences, 
truth in the intricacies of politics and policy, and in education too, rarely is confined to one 
universally compelling proposition. As Milton notes in Arvopii^ukd^ where there is 
knowledge in the making there of necessity will be much arguing, much writing, many 
opinions. 

Indeed, the ‘either-or’ alternative that marks western thinking might be transcended 
by a ‘both-and’ resolution that reveals the interdependence of qualities upon their 
opposites (Barlosky 1994). As students of Tao have remarked, without ‘off’ there is no 
‘on.’ Without ‘dark,’ there is no ‘light.’ Without ‘messiness,’ there is no ‘order.’ 
Difficult and easy complete one another. High and low determine one another. Front and 
back give sequence to one another (Lao Tze 1958; 143).^ 

What will this sort of ying-yanj; thinking do to the subficld? One answer can be 
found in that final 1918 lecture of Weber’s in Munich. Weber evokes two propositions as 
being played out bv those in the vocation of politics; 

1. He characterizes an e(hic oj uhimaie ends with fiercely held personal principles. 
Elsewhere, Weber alludes to this commitment to a cause as a passion to reform 
a corrupt world, no matter what the consequences. 
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2. As a ‘guiding star,’ Weber interestingly and contrarily-mindedly invokes an 
ethic of personal responsibility to the cause of politics. In that ethic, purities of 
principle are tempered pragmatically. There, politicians soberly act with regard 
to the consequences of their actions and of the world’s actions. 

In Weber’s construction, both contrasting ethics - the ethic of passion as well as the ethic 
of personal responsibility - are necessary,^ But how to overcome the seeming duality, and 
other dualities as well? 

Weber summons a mediating force between individuals’ autonomy and responsi- 
bility, He defines this force, this ‘decisive psychological quality’ allowing calmness and 
concentration, as proportion and perspective, Weber holds that somehow the politician (and 
the student of educational politics, we would add): 

. reaches the point where he say^: 'Here I stand: I can Jo no other ' Insofar as this is true, an ethic of iilnniatc 
ends and ethic of responsibility are not absolute contrasts but rather supplements whkli only m unison constitute a 
genuine man a man who have the 'calling for politics'. (1918 48. 1271 

Thus, after agonizing over two paradoxically opposing ethics, Weber points to room for 
both. Anticipating the next decade’s work by Mary Parker Follett on integrative 
solutions, Weber urges politicians to take a stand by fusing contradictions. 

Unlike some behavioral scientists, Weber does not quantify the desired portions 
between passion and responsibility, nor does he lay out analytic decision trees to help us 
reach accommodations. Yet he leaves no doubt that he expects politicians to piece together 
proportional adjustments where the ethics of ultimate ends and of responsible 
consequences harmonize with each other. 

In an overview like this for one subfield, certainly it is never too late to allude to the 
perennial debate about the purpose of the subficld’s scholarship. In that debate, we see 
oppositional ethics similar to those that Weber marked. That is, we see a passion for 
theory and for the subfield taking on more of the dimensions of a cognate and theory- 
building discipline; Burlingame (1987) is only one of the more explicit spokespersons for 
this pro-understanding view. We also observe a strong ethic involving personal 
responsibility. This disposition toward statecraft responds to cries of administrators, 
reformers, and others who demand practical help today in solving political problems 
engulfing schools (Sroufe 1980), We would be exaggerating to suggest that the subfield 
might experience a polar night of icy darkness over this and other tensions (e,g,, Erklarcn 
vs Verstehen), but esteemed writers and speakers on panels often seem to talk past each 
other, as it little chance for compromise existed between aspects of the field. 

Through the crossfire that such contesting positions promote, those with a calling to 
study and learn from the politics ot education might be stimulated to move on to more 
paradoxical thinking. Those with this calling might reach for, and achieve, thut very 
proportion and unison that Weber values. Thereafter, who knows? Their balances might 
turn out to have more wisdom than what is strictly interesting. 



Notes 

1. Diamonds. Harvi-sis, and Baked Alaskas arc Urius that Vandornu'ulcn (1972) uses to vlassifv 
manuscripts submitted to an economics journal. 

2. Hence, we do not deal with: thi' (X} i’ARlA I lO\ ot plicnoiiicna (i.c., what seems to be a positive co* 
v.iriation between phernMnena is in realitv a nc)i?ative co* variation, .and wh.it seems t(' be a iicp.itive co- 
variation is in reality a positive one); the OPPOSITIOS of phenomena (i.e., what seem to be similar or 
iie-ilv identical phenomena are in realitv opposite, and vice versa); and the CAi'SATlOS of 
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phenomena (i.e., what seems to be the independent variable in a causal relation is in reality the 
dependent phenomenon, and vice versa.) 

3. For this reference, we are obliged to Carol Bartell. 

4. An example of this transcending quality in the politics of education subfield is the insight, attributed to 
Kaufman, that centralization creates countervailing needs for decentralization, and vice versa. So it is 
too that administrators appreciate that they often have to change just to preserve their schools’ 
stabilities. Paradoxically too, authorities who make political appointments appreciate that compelling 
arguments can be made for choosing representative or unrepresentative groups as well as for picking 
groups that represent the whole society i?r just the clientele. Finally, students of policy realize that 
behind every policy goal (e.g., equality) arc conflicting but plausible conceptions of that goal (e.g., 
equality in process vs equality in distribution). 

5. Weber’s openness is similar to that of physicists who m? ^e scientific advances at Cambridge in the 
1930s; on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, they applied wave theory to explain light; then on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, they adapted the seemingly irreconcilable newer photon /particle 
model of quantum dynamics. Paradoxically, physicists ultimately determined that both forces, wave as 
well as particle, are at play. 
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12. Educational politics and policy: and th^ game goes on 



Jay D. Scribrifr. Pedro Reyes and Lance D. Fusarelli 



1 he game analogy not ouK makes the political process easier to unjerstanvi, it also draws attention to the d\ namie 
nature of the process. A game, after all, is not static but full of action. So ir is with the game of American polities, 
for the action is msnstop (Frant?tch and IVrcy 

rhis commemorative yearbook explores the competing values that shape the rules of the 
game, examines the high-stakes political arenas in which the educational politics game is 
played, and illuminates the policy outcomes and consequences critical to the education of 
children. The Study of Educaiioruil Politics challenges us to venture forth into uncharted 
territories, beyond the classical paradigm that some say inspired us to adopt a bureaucratic 
view of a game where the players behave as cogs and wheels within precisely defined 
game-board boundaries, while conforming to strictly enforced rules. Games played on the 
constantly changing playing fields of the politics of education are rarely this boring. They 
are highly contested, continuously in motion, and played on hclds where boundaries are 
obscured and rules blurred by the exigencies of social change. In using the game analogv 
to conclude the yearbook, we draw heavily on our colleagues’ analyses of value conflicts 
within political arenas where power is the medium through w’hich players, rules, 
strategies, and outcomes affect all those accountable for our education in our society. 

We exanhne content themes addressed throughout the yearbook while simultaneous- 
ly considering trends over the past qu' .r century that may foreshadow new’ directions 
for research in the 21st century. For instance, we ask questions about the impact 
playing-field conditions have on whether an educational reform persists or not. We offer 
examples of ways educational politics and policy games are played. Finally, wx* recognize 
the disillusionment prevalent in educational research with mechanistic models of human 
behavior and the attendant problem of values, universals and objectivity. We advocate 
diverse ways to study educational politics and policy games. Our position supports 
theoretical and methodological pluralism in the politics of education, a stance that 
embraces a holistic approach inclusive of various theoretical perspectives and 
methodological approaches which have been largely overlooked in inquiries into the 
politics of education. 



Changing playing fields and educational reform 

The nature ot the playing field is determined by where the game of educational politics is 
played, how it is played, and who wins and loses. Playing fields are characterized 
simultaneously by relatively stable governmental jurisdictions, by established communities 
and other similar territorial dimensions, and by constantly shifting cultural traditions, 
norms, expectations and values. Reforms come and go in the United States despite 
institutional continuity because ot changing playing conditions resulting from recurring 
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conflicts over fundamental values in schools and society at large. Knowledge ot the 
conditions under which the game of educational politics is played assists us in 
understanding the focus of education reform. 

At the outset of this yearbook, Stout. Tallerico and Scribner assume that playing 
fields generate conflict and that those conflicts are unresolvable in a pluralist democratic 
system because they reflect tensions among competing values. This contention is well 
documented in the literature (Cuban 1990, Guthrie 1987, lannacconc 1967, Marshall ef al. 
1989). Within our political culture, the inevitable contests over contemporary issues 
taking place in political arenas at all levels of school governance absorb our immediate 
attention. Yet, over the long term, as a relatively common set of rules for playing the 
politics of education game passes from one generation to the next, ideologies persist; 
conservative and liberal values appear, reappear and appear again (Burnham 1970, Cuban 
1990, Schlesinger 1986). 

Thus, playing fields change as individuals move in and out ot political arenas. When 
conservative values dominate the playing fields, the players concern themselves with high 
academic standards, orderliness, efficiency, and productivity; when more liberal values 
dominate, issues concerning equity, student access to programs, linking schools to work 
in the community, and reducing academic achievement gaps between studer” groups arc 
emphasized. 

One of the principal conflicts generated bv this tension over competing values 
concerns the role ot ideology in education. Ideological belief patterns are expressed in 
terms of how individual players apply their personal experiences to the decisions and 
policies made in political aienas (i.e., in schools, districts, state and federal bureaucracies), 
and, likew'ise, how players with similar beliefs and attitudes view such issues as equality, 
the purpose and size of government, the inevitability of change or the virtues of stability 
and order. These periodic shifts, as Mazzoni suggests, have been ‘energized' by dramatic 
events, new leadership, media attention and the bully pulpit. The playing fields differ 
among the different states as evidenced by contrasts in values and attitudes associated with 
the highly contested battles over school finance reform, school choice, school desegre- 
gation, and religion in the schools. 

Plaving fields change because of individuals who are in a portion to wield influence 
over other players. As Sroufe asserts, the players themselves bring personal experiences and 
values to the playing fields that shape their agendas and the nature of the game they wish 
to play. Among his examples are President Lyndon B. Johnson, a former educator who 
created our nation’s largest educational program, and more recently Senator Tom Harkin 
whose influence on the passage of bills concerning technical assistance for the handicapped 
undoubtedly grew out of his first-hand experience with a brother with a hearing 
disability. Throughout this volume several writers have argued that the players, including 
school administrators, legislators, governmental leaders, comniunitv elites, interest group 
leaders, and the like bring their own predispositions, and values to the political 

arena as they seek to control agendas and determine outcomes, manage bureaucratic myths 
and their own images, gain control of real and symbolic resources, and manipulate 
implementation processes. 

Playing fields also change largely because of the prevailing ideological preferences of 
the times as has been expressed, for example, through educational reforms enacted during 
the administrations of the seven Lhiited States Presidencies since the inception of the 
Politics of Education Association. Administrations in Washington, DC representing 
different ideologies can be distinguished between those who have emphasized equality of 
educational opportunity and fiscal and academic equity (social justice), and those wdio have 
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seen government in a more limited role, placing high priority on orderliness, efficiency, 
and productivity. 

Cibulka makes it abundantly clear that these distinctions have in recent years 
engendered not only ‘politicized policy-oriented research, but academic think tanks (in 
Washington, DC and elsewhere) representing conservative or liberal values’ that use their 
‘political resources’ to influence what is studied, and how public opinion is to be 
manipulated by ‘deliberately slanted research.’ Interestingly, Wong suggests that the 
recent resurgence of a federal interest in education backed by some modest improvements 
in amounts and redistributions of resources under the Clinton administration breaks the 
mold by combining two competing values, ‘achieving equity and efficiency simultaneous- 

ly-’ 

In sum, during this first quarter century of the evolution of the politics of education 
as a field of study, educational policy has moved from an earlier call for school district 
consolidation with fewer people making political decisions and allocating values for more 
people to the recent trend toward more inclusive, participatory (site-based) decision 
making. 

This shift in emphasis, however, is far from permanent. lannaccone and Lutz remind 
us that because of shifting power bases and changing playing fields, local control has 
become a myth and representativeness of diverse populations a fiction. Malen further 
submits that within schools where instructional and curriculum decisions are made 
tensions exist over who has the legitimate role and right to make decisions in particular 
areas. There is a great dispute among educators as to whether the recent emphasis on 
restructuring through shared decision making will produce a lasting change in educational 
governance or whether it represents merely a pause in the movement toward ever greater 
state and federal involvement in education. 

Educational reform emanates from persisting conflicts over unresolvable values. 
Understanding how playing fields and political arenas influence the game is crucial to 
understanding educational reform. Playing fields are in perpetual motion, and political 
arenas are constantly shifting boundaries where governing powers between national, state 
and local units of government are shared, and the outcomes of the games played are shaped 
by values emanating from cultural, historical, and technological changes. As indicated 
earlier, Wong claims that since the inception of the politics of education field reform 
efforts have tended to oscillate between two perspectives that can be roughly placed on ‘an 
“equity-efficiency” continuum.’ These two perspectives create tensions and, thus, 
winners and losers. 



Educational policy games; winners and losers 

Because tensions between competing social values are ever present in schools, they rise to 
the surface when external events trigger individuals and groups to voice policy diferences 
and demand change in schools. These dilemmas require political negotiation and 
compromises among policy makers and interest groups. There is no solution to these 
conflicts; there are only political trade-offs. In this sense, as Sroufe suggests, the game 
never ends. These conflicts and political trade-offs are what make it difficult to determine 
the winners and losers in educational politics games. Sometimes only one player or group 
of players win, in other situations more than one player w^ins, and in still others most of 
the players lose. 

That winners and losers are difficult to determine is a theme found in many of the 
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yearbook chapters. For example, those concerned with mapping the strategies and tactics 
used in determining or predicting winners and losers have adopted a variety of analytical 
models. Boyd, Crowson and van Geel offer game theory as an example of a rational choice 
theory that can be used to predict winners and losers of political games. Zero-sum games, 
positive-sum games, mixed-motive games, prisoner’s dilemma, chicken, and convergence 
games are offered as ways to play the politics of education game. Policy researchers 
systematically sort out the logical effects changes in one strategy (variable) will have on 
other factors in an imminent contest. 

Cibulka offers disquieting evidence about the outcome of macropolitical games being 
decided by the accuracy and thoroughness of information available to the players. He 
argues that one can indeed determine winners and losers. Policy elites most typically win 
because they control information. As players, they are fewer in number and active in as 
many arenas as possible. Their primary strategy is to control agendas so as to manage the 
flow of information and minimize outside influence. Outcomes of micropolitical games, 
however, appear to be in the hands of the principal who controls information, sanctions, 
and rewards. Malen asserts that both teachers and principals use strategies of every 
description to protect their turf, and ‘avert the sanctions and contentious exchanges’ that 
threaten traditional power relationships. Depending on how the game is played, teachers 
will either withdraw from the playing field into the classroom arena, or collaborate, 
compromise, and form positively directed coalitions in the workplace. 

The movement toward the privatization of public schooling offers another kind of 
educational policy game. Leading examples of these policy games are the charter schools 
and school choice movements, movements which are gaining increasing momentum in 
several states, as well as the national level. In these games the traditional winners are the 
private organizations that take over the responsibility for schooling. Potential losers in this 
game are school professionals and possibly a large segment of low-income families and 
their children (Boyd and Kerchner 1988). 

The distinction between ‘public’ and ‘private’ has traditionally occupied an 
important place in our political and legal notions. During the ‘Reagan revolution’, 
however, the public and private distinction became less well defined, perhaps even inverted 
(Wolin 1989). A concerted attempt was made to make a profitable business out of social 
problems previously thought to be in the public domain (Brooks et al. 1984). Given recent 
political trends, this blurring of distinction between public and private spheres will likely 
continue well into the next century. 

The appropriation of public goals by private enterprise suggests that state power via 
the policy arena is being expanded, but no longer flowing from a common center (Wolin 
1989). If this contention is correct, then the players of this educational policy game will 
have to consider the possibility that policies such as site-based management and 
decentralization, which are ostensibly offered as tools to provide more local control and 
freedom of choice to individual schools, will produce opposite effects. These policies may 
only serve to strengthen the involvement of the ‘state’ in local affairs. Further, if these 
policies fail to produce measurable results in student outcomes, then a justification for 
Lrther direct involvement of state control, not to mention the contracting out of 
educational services to private-sector firms, could result. Privatization and school choice 
initiatives are policy games in which the payoff for the winners (business and elite 
interests) usually comes at the expense of the losers (uninformed, undereducated public). 

According to Stout, Tallerico and Scribner, educational policy games beg the 
question: What should be the purposes of schooling? Is the primary purpose of schooling 
simply to teach the ‘three R’s’? What should be tauglit beyond the basics? Given the 
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demonstrated importance of physical and mental health for student success, should we not 
also try to care for the whole child by coordinating a variety of social services at the school 
site? Do we have a moral obligation to do so? How will such services be funded? And 
who will be responsible for the implementation of these services? Given the necessity to 
bring in local, state, and federal agencies to develop such programs, who will control these 
initiatives? 

In contrast with the privatization game, the movement toward the integration of 
social services into schools is an educational policy game in which some of the needs of 
most of the players are actually met. This movement is increasingly* viewed as a critical 
element in the overall improvement of education. As a location containing large numbers 
of their clients, schools provide a natural clearinghouse for the services offered through 
public and private organizations. The emphasis on treating the whole child, coupled with 
the increasing variety of problems affecting today’s youth, suggests that multiple services 
offered through a coordinated delivery system need to replace the current patchwork of 
support services (Commission on Work, Family, and Citizenship 1988). This educational 
policy game can offer benefits far beyond the game being played at a given school site. 

As one implements collaborative services and interagency partnerships necessary for 
meeting the needs of most of the players in these games, a significant amount of political 
conflict may result. .One of the most frequent barriers found in the creation of 
collaborative services is the struggle for power over the nature, direction, and control of 
Slid, initiatives. Conflicts arising from the development of such partnerships frequently 
stem from conflicts over competing values and ideologies. 

This contention is supported by Fusarelli and Laible (1993) who found conflicts over 
competing values and ideologies to be one of the principal threats to the creation, 
implementation, and success of such partnerships. Where the potential for meeting all 
players’ needs exists, conflict can serve to build coalitions of support, mutual 
accommodation through the exploration of differences, and ultimately to stimulate 
change. The coordinated social services movement is an example of a positive outcome or 
positive-sum policy game which some researchers believe produces many more winners 
than losers. 



Policy arenas and policy games: playing the reform game 

Playing-field boundaries and political arenas shift from state and federal levels to local 
school districts and local school sites where educational politics and policy implementation 
impact on the student. Federal and state activism are examples of the shifting boundaries 
and arenas within which the game is played. The increased federal and state activism and 
involvement in education at the local level open up a variety of avenues for macro-level 
research on the complex interplay of these actors in shaping education policy. A growing 
tension exists between these institutions as they seek to determine the shape of education 
in the 21st century. Odden (1991) notes that, on the national level, the federal government 
is playing an ever-greater role in shaping educational policy. 

President Clinton’s Goiils 2000: Educate America Act: A Stratej^y for Reinveruiuci Our 
Schools (US Department of Education 1993), calling for the creation of a National 
Education Standards and Improvement Council, is an example of the increasing 
involvement of the federal government in shaping the local restructuring of schools. 
According to Echtcrnacht (1980), this standardization works against the aims of local 
accountability and autonomy. National standards moderate and limit the autonomy of 
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local interests (Resnick 1981). Therefore, despite the lack of additional funding earmarked 
for education, it is likely that the federal government, with the cooperation of state 
governments, will become increasingly involved in infliencing the structure and 
regulation of education. 

The movement toward a national curriculum with performance standards to ensure 
accountability, as conceptualized in President Clinton's Goals 2000 program, provides 
new areas for research into the federal role in educational policy. Concerns about low 
student performance, coupled with ever-rising school district tax rates and the increasing 
unwillingness of taxpayers to support continued bond issues, have renewed interest in 
increasing educational productivity in schools. Political conflict produced as a result of the 
increasing emphasis on accountability is sure to increase in the decades ahead. Serious 
scholarly attention must be given to the effects of this movement on relationships at both 
the macro and micro level in education. 

Of particular concern for many educators is the increasing federal and state emphasis 
on accountability, in which high stakes rewards are provided for high performance and 
there are significant consequences for failure. This rhetoric is similar to that of former 
President Bush in his 1990 State of the Union address in which he emphasized the need to 
focus on achievement and accountability. The degree of consistency and continuity 
between the rhetoric of former President Bush and President Clinton's education 
programs suggests that the federal government is likely to become increasingly involved in 
shaping local school policy well into the 21st century. 

On the state level, Mazzoni notes a trend of state leaders exercising ever more of their 
plenary responsibilities and authority over the conduct of public education at the local 
level. High-stakes testing demonstrated to states that they could require a heretofore 
locally controlled entity (a local public school district) to participate in an accountability 
context (Baker and Stites 1990). This new era of activated state government in education is 
likely to create further friction between the interests of local educators and state education 
officials. 

The preeminent question for researchers is how these intergovernmental conflicts are 
addressed, particularly in light of changing demographic patterns. How, for example, do 
the bottom-up strategies of decentralization, teacher empowerment, site-based 
management/ shared decision making, and school restructuring square with top-down 
quality control (Baker and Stites 1990)? These questions are a core concern for researchers 
studying the politics of education but have not been adequately addressed by researchers in 
the field. Since these games are not value neutral, intense conflicts erupt over who will 
control these initiatives and whose vision will prevail; in essence, who will win and who 
will lose the policy game. 

In summary, the decade of the 1980s brought about a renewed interest among state 
and federal policy makers in educational reform. In fact, the 1980s will be remembered as 
the decade of reform in education. Buzzwords like outcomes-based education, 
performance management, site-based management/shared decision making, restructuring, 
and decentralization were invoked like some holy mantra used to cure a seriously ill 
patient. It will be up to researchers in the politics of education to determine whether any 
of these reforms were successful. Preliminary data, however, suggest that reform efforts 
arc spotty. A recent study of high school reform efforts found that only 18 out of 3380 
schools arc Currently implementing all of the following reforms: interdisciplinary 
teaching, standards and outcome-based education, site-based management, and block 
scheduling (Teacher 1994). 

Cuban (1990) notes that few reforms make it past the classroom door. The peripheral 
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problems of schools and the traditional methods of teaching persist despite decades of 
efforts to alter them. Changing schools is like punching a pillow; they absorb innovative 
thrusts and soon resume their original shape (Boyd 1987). Given the emphasis among 
policy makers and educational researchers on comprehensive restructuring of the public 
schools, these findings do not bode well for the prospects of systemic reform of the 
educational system. 

Moreover, existing tools of understanding are no more than inadequate metaphors 
for understanding the failure of reforms to alter the regularities of schooling substantially. 
It is the task of researchers in the politics of education to develop new approaches, 
methodologies, and theories to explain the persistent failure of school reform. Researchers 
must gather data on specific reforms and trace their life history in particular classrooms, 
schools, districts, and regions. More can be done, Cuban (1990) concludes, by studying 
reforms in governance, school structures, curricula, and instruction over time to 
determine whether any patterns exist. 



Ways to study politics of education games 

Throughout the chapters in this yearbook, several authors point out that our field lacks 
conceptual clarity and that a multiisciplinary perspective is apparent in the way we study 
the politics of education. Wong suggests that the field has benefited from our multi- 
disciplinary perspectives. Yet Cibulka indicates that this multidisciplinary perspective 
weakens the field and urges scholars to pursue work that is both theoretical and applied in 
nature. In the same vein, Boyd, Crowson and van Geel propose game theory, which is 
framed within the field of organizational economics, as a vehicle to build the theoretical 
base in the field of educational politics and policy. Marshall and Anderson offer feminist 
theories within the cultural studies framework to study the politics of race, gender, and 
class in schools and educational policy. They indicate that the feminist perspective offers a 
new lens through which an understanding of the playing fields of education can be 
viewed. 

This section does not pretend to offer a comprehensive coverage of each of the 
perspectives and methodologies; yet its purpose is to provide avenues for scholars to 
pursue as lines of inquiry in their future studies. After all, this chapter's intention is to 
tease out our curiosity and to provide different notions of micro- and macropolitical theory 
as it relates to the politics of education. It seeks to provide avenues for exploring who 
plays the game, why and how it is played (the rules of the game), and who wins and loses 
as a result of the contest. The first perspectives we address is that of political sociology. 



Politkiil socioh^y 

Much of the contemporary analysis of education reform ignores the history of education 
and takes as its rhetoric the definition of change. Scholars and policy makers have initiated 
education reform assuming that intervention is progress, and that a better world results 
from new programs, technologies, and organizations which increase efficiency, economy, 
and effectiveness. The literature is full of instances where programs arc identified that seem 
to be ‘successful’ as evidenced by principals or teachers (Comer 1980, Levin 1989, and 
Slavin er ai 1994 among others). Also, policy makers and scholars give value to the 
perceptions and behaviors of people involved in schools, assuming that the reasons, intent, 
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and practices of those involved in the reform determine the objective outcomes of the 
reform and change. Yet there is a fundamental element missing in this analysis of 
education reform: the perspective of political sociology which analyzes education reform as 
a social and political practice. 

Within political sociology, there are several issues or constructs that may be useful for 
the analysis of education. First, the idea of social regulation is advanced within this 
perspective. It has been articulated that f'ducation reform may be conceived as part of a 
process of social regulation. For example, Pcpkcwitz (1991) indicates that ‘reform is a 
word whose meanings change as it is positioned within the transformations that have 
occurred in teaching, teacher education, education sciences, and curriculum theory since 
the late 19th century’ (p. 2). He asserts that reform has no essential meaning or definition 
and that it does not signify progress in the absolute sense. Popkewitz, however, suggests 
that reform does entail a consideration of social and power relations. In other words, 
reform is conceived as social regulation. 

Social regulation is a concept not yet fully understood in the politics of education. Yet 
this concept is critical since schools are social regulatory institutions that construct realities 
and knowledge for others. Also, schools are social institutions heavily regulated by the 
state. For example, several researchers indicate that in the last two decades state regulation 
of the curriculum has increased in many states within the USA (Fuhrman and Malen 1991, 
Wise 1979). 

Thus, education reform has been used as part of a process of social regulation. The 
tasks of socializing students for a particular purpose (e.g., to get a job at IBM) and the 
state’s form of knowledge (tests) used in schools to shape the views and realities of 
students are just two examples of the concept of social regulation. Students of social 
regulation in education may consider asking the following questions: What constitutes 
reform? What are its changing meanings over time? How are these meanings produced? 

Another major construct of the political sociology perspective is that of social 
epistemology. Epistemology provides a context in which to consider the rules and 
standards by which knowledge about the world is formed, the distinctions and 
categorizations that organize perceptions, and ways of responding to the world (Rorty 
1979). On the other hand, social epistemology ‘takes the objects constituted as knowledge 
of schooling and defines them as elements of institutional practice, historically formed 
patterns of power relations that provide structure and coherence to everyday life' 
(Popkewitz 1991: 15). In other words, the researcher takes the ‘knowledge of schooling’ 
and considers the relational and social embeddedness of knowledp in the practices and 
issnes of power in schools. Accordingly, the concern with social epistemology is a political 
as well as conceptual practice. 

Students of social epistemology, for example, question the relation of institutional 
practices and the regimes of truth as they change over time (Foucault 1980). Regimes of 
truth are the rules and standards by which individuals define what is good and bad; 
reasonable and unreasonable; rational, irrational, and nonrational (Foucault 1979). 
Conceptually, social epistemology makes visible the rules by which certain types of 
phenomena and social relations of schooling come to be the objects of reform, the 
conditions of power in these constructions, and the continuities and discontinuities that 
are embedded in their construction. 

The idea is to focus on the social epistemology of schooling as part of power relations. 
To be specific, students of social epistemology question and study the very nature of 
knowledge and how such knowledge structures different power relations among those 
involved in schools. The task of inquiry is to understand which particular social actors 
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maintain their positions of dominance and power, as well as the mechanisms which 
position them in power, and the elements by which such inequities in power may be 
eliminated. 



Political philosophy and inquiry 

In the politics of education field, some have been obsessed with establishing an identity. In 
doing so, scholars have been profoundly influenced by the literature of the philosophy of 
science, and they have derived a vision of empirical inquiry from philosophical 
reconstructions of the character of scientific explanation. This influence lias not been 
carefully examined despite the fact that it has affected nearly every methodological premise 
of the discipline. 

The doctrines of logical positivism and logical empiricism have been especially 
influential in primary theoretical formulations and in works dealing with inquiry (see 
Easton’s theory of political systems [1965]). In our search for identity we have turned 
either directly or indirectly to those schools in the philosophy of science for authoritative 
statements regarding such matters as the goals and standards of empirical inquiry, the 
criteria of adequate explanation, the meaning of concepts, the character of theory and its 
relation to observation and factual support, standards of objectivity, and the relationship 
between facts and values. 

This theoretical philosophy and approach to inquiry have led a great majority of 
scholars to consider only one way to generate knowledge at the expense of many other 
approaches which may yield a different kind of theorizing about the politics of education 
and policy decision making. Kuhn (1970) indicated that ‘the image of science by which we 
are now possessed has been extracted from textbooks, from philosophical reconstructions, 
and from various other accounts of scientific accomplishments rather than from the history 
of research activity itself’ (p. 77). 

Whether or not this assessment is correct, it is clear that we need to analyze the 
historical development of this field. Scholars need to develop new theories of politics in 
education new conceptualizations that go beyond logical positivism and logical 
empiricism (see Marshall and Anderson [Chaper 10] in this yearbook, also Marshall 1993). 
We believe that logical positivism and empiricism have made great contributions to the 
field. Nonetheless, we also believ^ that for any field to grow intellectually, the field needs 
to be open to new and different perspectives and methodologies. 

For example, contextual notions that may define the political behavior of individuals 
within schools have not been explored as a possibility in the politics of education arena. 
Contextual theory defines compositional factors, structural factors, and global factors 
which affect individual political behavior (Books and Prysby 1991, Marshall et al. 1989). 
For instance, compositional factors may include the level of poverty at the community 
level and its relationship to political behavior of principals or school board members. On 
the other hand, structural factors would include the degree of property segregation or any 
structural property of a community. 

Books and Prysby (1991) indicate that such variables may affect the political behavior 
of any members of such a community; thus, it may be useful for scholars in education to 
consider such a level of analysis to develop and understand the political behavior of 
education professionals. Finally, global factors are characteristics attributable to the 
context itself. An example of global factors is media stimuli. 
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Psychology and political leadership 

If one determines that all educational policy makers, including school administrators, are 
political leaders freely chosen by a community, then it is a standard principle of democratic 
theory that all leaders be assessed periodically. These two tenets, coupled with the 
expectation of responsiveness, underlie political accountability (Mitchell et al. 1981). Thus, 
governing boards, legislative bodies and the citizenry-at-large should take seriously the 
evaluations of leadership performance of educational policy makers. According to 
Kellerman (1984), there are a number of institutions and individuals who specialize in 
providing ways to a:sess political leadership performance. Yet the criteria to assess such a 
construct are not well established. 

Political leadership in education has become more accepted in recent years (Blase 1991, 
Marshall and Scribner 1991). Thus, political accountability becomes a viable concept to 
assess political leadership performance in education. This is an area which has not been 
explored in the writings or empirical work of scholars in the politics of education. One 
logical area where we may begin this work is with theory, research, and practice which 
addresses itself to effective and impaired psychological functioning. In this area, one 
analyzes models developed by psychology and psychiatry over the last ten years that are 
relevant to the assessment of psychological functioning in political roles. It would be of 
interest to identify the latest work in this area and further test the ideas espoused in such 
models. 

Postmodernism is another stream of thinking that has gained ascendancy in the 
humanities, arts, philosophy, and the social sciences. According to Denzin (1991) 
disciplinary boundaries are nonexistent. For example, literary studies include sociological 
questions; while social scientists write fiction and so on (see Geertz 1988, Lather 1991). 
Postmodernism rejects the notion that any method or theory, discourse or genre, tradition 
or novelty, has a universal and general claim as the ‘right’ or the privileged form of 
authoritative knowledge. In fact, postmodernism suspects all truth claims of masking and 
serving particular interests in local, cultural, and political struggles. According to 
Scheurich (1994) postmodernism does not automatically reject conventional methods of 
knowing and telling as false or archaic. Rather, it opens those standard methods to inquiry 
and introduces new methods, which are then subject to critique. Yet few scholars in the 
field have fully embraced postmodernism as a lens to study educational policy and the 
politics of education (notable exceptions include MarshaP and Anderson [Chapter 10 of 
this yearbook]. Lather 1991, and Scheurich 1994). 

These are some of the possible lines of inquiry for those interested in studying the 
politics of education. Different notions of macro- and micro-political theory as they relate 
to the politics of education have been examined and a number of alternative approaches 
suggested. In the concluding section of this chapter, we make preparations for the future 
of the politics of education as we move into the next century. 



Preparing for the next century 

If the game analogy introduced in the beginning of this chapter to describe the politics of 
education is accurate, then it is a most unusual game we play. Few games have such 
frequently changing rules, participants, negotiations, compromises, and levels of play as 
the politics of education. As Frantzich and Percy (1994) suggest at the beginning of the 
chapter, the action is nonstop. Interestingly, since, as Stout, Tallerico and Scribner claim. 
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there arc no permanent solutions to political conflicts in this fields the game never ends! It 
is a wonder that anyone would want to play at all. But play they do: in every arena» at 
every level, and in a multitude of ways, as the authors of this yearbook have shown. 

The preceding chapters have offered a variety of approaches that scholars may use to 
study the politics of education during the coming century. These approaches are as varied 
as their advocates. lannrccone and Lutz call for a return to research derived from basic 
democratic theory in the local arena. Likewise, Mazzoni emphasizes the use of multiple 
perspectives in understanding the impact of educational reforms in federal and state arenas. 
Further, Wong notes that research in the politics of education has broken away from its 
parent discipline of political science by not embracing models of rational choice and 
economic analysis. Boyd, Crowson and van Geel predict that such models will receive 
increased attention in the future. Others, like Marshall and Anderson, call for research in 
the areas of power, gender, social class, and race. They suggest that valuable insights could 
be gained from cultural studies, feminist, critical, and postmodernist approaches to the 
study of the politics of education. Townsend and Robinson exhort us to challenge our 
traditional ways of thinking about school governance and to be open to all sorts of new 
possibilities. 

There is agreement among the authors about the need for more theory-building in 
the politics of education. Cibulka notes the paucity of theory in the area of education 
policy. Fowler makes similar remarks about the lack of theory in comparative politics. 
Malen states that the area of micropolitics is a disparate field with little unifying focus. 
Sroufe argues that traditional political systems analysis is not helpful for understanding 
federal education policy. He suggests less emphasis on rationality and more on theory 
devoted to explaining what occurs ‘within the box.' As he remarks, rationality does not 
describe well how decisions are actually made. 

In summary, we have reviewed some of the major theoretical perspectives that may 
be useful to study further the politics of education. With each perspective, there is a 
methodology or methodologies that may be useful to continue scholarly work in any 
given area. As Wong suggests, such research is likely to be multidisciplinary in the future. 
The multidisciplinary scope of inquiry in politics of education scholarship is indicative of a 
field that is growing in membership, activities, and policy concerns. Combined with the 
alternative approaches suggested in previous chapters, scholarships in the politics of 
education has a bright future; and we look forward to the next quarter century where, as 
Don Layton so aptly puts it at the outset of this Commemorative Yearbook, exciting and 
interesting scholarship can be expected in this still very young, yet fast maturing field 
from second- and third-generation politics of education scholars and researchers. 
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